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A FEW IRISH BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


Ir is only natural that a genuine 
lover of reading, a “ hel/uo dibrorum,” 
should love the vehicles through 
which he receives his darling inform- 
tion, and among which so many of 
his hours are pleasantly occupied. 
However, when we see a gentleman 
spend much valuable time in putting 
in order those volumes which had 
been arranged a score of times al- 
ready, calling his binder frequently 
to council, applying his ivory ruler 
to the margins of two copies of the 
same edition, and rejecting a correct 
for an inferior copy on account of 
some casual advantage, we begin to 
entertain doubts on the soundness of 
the intellect of our student. 

It has been our fortune to meet 
with one instance at least of a juvenile 
bibliomaniac. He was a quiet, and 
rather a heavy youth of thirteen or 
fourteen, whose mother and elder 
brother had vainly endeavoured to 
inoculate him with a love of study 
or reading of any description. For- 
tunately he had in his possession a 
neat little bookcase, and a few new- 
ish volumes being one day given to 
him, he placed them beside the few 
there already, and began to think 
how much better the mahogany 
article would look if the shelves 
were filled. ‘I think,” saidhe, “if 
these three shelves were full, I should 
like to sit down and read the books 
one after another till I would get to 


” 


the very end.” His family acted 
on the hint; and though not en- 
cumbered with unnecessary cash, 
managed by degrees to add sundry 
volumes of “ Juvenile Libraries,” 
Tabart’s “ Fairy Tales, “ Collections 
of Voyages,” Miss Edgworth’s “ Pa- 
rents’ Assistant,” &c., till there was 
not a vacancy to be found. No 
more purchases being needed, the 
heavy youth sat down in front to 
refresh himself with a view of his 
treasures, and was rapt in delight 
for some minutes. Alas, the want 
of uniformity in the backs began to 
displease his fastidious taste, and he 
cried out to his mother, “Oh! how 
ugly they look! I must get all Dar- 
ton’s Library bound uniform, and 
all Miss Edgworth’s Stories, and all 
the Voyages. Oh, what a nice piece 
of furniture my bookcase will be 
then! and every leisure moment'lI 
can get, I’ll be sitting in that chair 
and reading. At this point of the 
“fat boy’s” education we lost sight 
of him, and we cannot now tell 
whether the additional expense was 
repaid by additional literary exertions 
on his part. 

If he is still “ benath the canopy,” 
and can afford the expense, he is 
certain to be in the possession of a 
cheerful-looking library, and to be 
in the habit of attending auctions 
when long sets in tasty bindings are 
contendedf or. Purchasers such as 
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he are no better than literary uphol- 
sterers. Their motives are almost 
intelligible—not so those of another 
class of book-collectors, of whom we 
were once acquainted with a model 
specimen. 

This worthy lived in one of the 
Dublin squares, was unencumbered 
with a family, had money at com- 
mand, was most miserly in every 
respect but the one; but at auctions 
would not let himself be out-bid 
when a nice-looking work in long or 
short set was put up. This, after 
being got home, he never opened, 
and his purchases lay in attics, bed- 
rooms, drawing-rooms, and parlours, 
on tables, chairs, on the carpets, with- 
out order or symmetry,and the owner 
had not the slightest clue towards 
the discovery of any volume he 
might wish to consult. 

At a time when it was a gentle- 
man’s custom to shave himself once 
a-day at least, our bibliomaniac en- 
dured that infliction only once or 
twice in the week. He did not 
patronise the ordinary sellers of 
books, new or second-hand. The 
mere purchase of a volume or vo- 
lumes had no interest for him, unless 
flavoured by a brisk contention, and 
consequent victory over some rival 
of similar taste. ‘The second-hand 
booksellers, resenting his interfer- 
ence in their little speculations, and 
the scarci'y of his visits to their 
dusty emporiums, were in the habit 

of “salting his purchases,” a tech- 
nical expression for making him pay 
dear for his literary acquisitions. 

This gentleman was not without 
a double in his pursuits, which were, 
however, carried on with a difference 
by his concurrent. He owned a lonely 
house in a midland county, pur- 
chased books whenever or where- 
ever they came in his way, got them 
conveyed to this building, and de- 
posited in the style adopted by his 
Dublin brother, locked the door and 
set forth on a new quest. At his 
death, his learned stores were found 
in a dilapidated condition, vermin, 
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mildew, and other incidental plagues, 
having for years been silently doing 
their worst on them. 

Some years since, there existed a 
rich, wifeless and childless Dublin 
citizen, whose house was so full of 
books, that except the small portion 
of a room where he took his meals 
(meals cooked by his own hands), 
and another small portion of another 
room, where his bed was placed, 
there was neither table, chair, nor 
portion of floor uncov ered by volumes 
in every conceivable condition, Con- 
temporary with this student, and not 
far from his residence, dwelt a wo- 
man collector, whose pursuits and 
mode of life were similar. 

Among the most eccentric of book- 
collectors might be reckoned Abra- 
ham Abell, a gentleman of the So- 
ciety of Friends. He was born at 
Pope’s Quay, in the city of Cork, 
on the 11th of April, 1783, and died 
on 12th February, 1851. He was 
an intimate friend of the late Rev. 
Matthew Horgan, of Blarney, and of 
John Windele, the estimable arche- 
ologist, of his native city. This last- 
named of the literary trio left a brief 
memoir of his attached friends, and 
from it we submit an abridgment of 
some passages. 

Mr. Abell’s ancestors had occu- 
pied a high position among the Cork 
merchants for about two centuries, 
but he himself took more interest in 
the pursuits of literature and science. 
He exerted himself for the interests 
of the various literary institutions of 
his native city, and was a member 
of some learned societies, Irish and 
foreign. Mr. Windele says of him, 
“* His social qualities, his virtues and 
moral worth, his well-stored mind, 
and his keen sense of the humorous, 
his happy powers of narration, and 
inexhaustible fund of anecdote, com- 
bined with many amusing whimsi- 
calities and harmless eccentricities, 
gave him welcome access to many 
circles.” 

He « diligently collected numis- 
and 


matic works and rare books, 
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when not occupied with these, made 
experiments in electricity. Of his 
intense interest in the relics of 
pagan and early Christian times, 
Mr. Windele, his biographer, gives 
the following amusing instance. 
The first sepulchral mound ever 
visited by him was that on Curra- 
binny Hill at the entrance of Cork 
Harbour, and thus he inaugurated 
his acquaintance with it :— 

“On reaching the summit of the 
mound, he flung himself on his back 
on the sward, his face to the sky, and 
shouted aloud in his exultation. He 
then rolled himself down the side 
of the cone. Again he ascended 
the apex, and made a similar descent 
at the opposite side. This he also 
repeated at the other two points, so 
as to describe a cross, thus Chris- 
tianising the old Pagan sepulchre by 
these strange rites.” 

Having met with a severe heart- 
disappointment in early life, he 
thenceforward adopted the manners 
and customs of bachelorhood. 
Giving up business, he would have 
taken up his residence in an unused 
tower ; but finding serious obstacles 
in the way, he sought for rooms in 
the Cork Institution, and there en- 
joyed for years such an existence as 
we are about to describe. None 
but a most intimate friend was al- 
lowed to cross his threshold, or 
gratify himself with a sight of the 
literary lumber piled on every coign 
of vantage, and even on the solitary 
chair, which over-looked the incum- 
bered floor. 

Unlike the worthies just men- 
tioned, our archzologist diligently 
studied his books. He would even 
read far into the night ; and if he 
found “an exposition of sleep,” 
creeping over him, he immediately 
strapped up one of his legs, and 
read on, painfully supported by the 
other. 

No fire was allowed to burn in 
his chimney. He cookcd his simple 
meals over a few sticks or alcohol 
set on fire. He endured the cold of 
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winter by warming his members with 
such exercise as could be furnished 
by a skipping-rope, or what our 
children call cutchy cutchoo. Stoop- 
ing down and joining his hands be- 
fore the upper part of his shins, he 
hopped about, and thus promoted 
the circulation of the blood, and the 
promotion of animal heat. These 
exercises he supplemented at times 
by a race up and down stairs. On 
every return of his birthday he 
walked as many miles as he was 
years old. His biographer says he 
continued the custom till he was 
beyond fifty. 

His nightly repose he took on a 
mere mattress, his head resting ona 
pile of paper. In youth his nerves 
were somewhat affected by the re- 
cital of some ghost stories in the 
kitchen. So, to conquer any ten- 
dency to superstitious fears, he slept 
for a few weeks with a skeleton on 
either side of his bed, and, the first 
few nights excepted, felt no incon- 
venience. 

3efore the consumption of horse- 
flesh had become an institution, he 
made an experiment on a rump 
steak taken from a young colt which 
had been accidentally killed. Hav- 
ing cut it off, he left it in brine fora 
few weeks, and then cooking it, he 
fell to, and as he afterwards boasted, 
never tasted a more delicious morsel. 

Mr. Abell thus began the day’s 
duties. Sitting down without un- 
dergoing the fatigue of putting on 
any article of clothing, he cleaned 
and polished the pair of boots or 
shoes to be worn on that day. He 
next sponged and brushed his body, 
and concluded the (quasi) healthful 
process by standing on an isolated 
stool, and by means of a silk hand- 
kerchief, communicating to his 
frame as much electricity as he 
thought sufficient for the day’s use. 

He would occasionally abstain 
from food for twenty-four hours, 
through fear of becoming corpulent, 
though his constitution had no ten- 
dency that way. Perceiving in his 
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left arm some symptoms of rheuma- 
tism, he inveighed against its enjoy- 
ment of a sinecure, and at once 
began to inflict on it all the drudgery 
formerly executed by its brother, 
and to such purpose as to frighten 
the ailment away. Like most well- 
disposed people he was kind to 
animals. At his business, previous 
to his eremitical life, he would have 
a cat sitting on his desk at each 
side of him, and another on his 
back, their crovans affording him 
delightful music. 

In 1848, feeling a serious, or 
rather morbid spirit taking posses- 
sion of him, he resolved to sacrifice 
those things which had furnished 
with pleasing or interesting exercise 
his mental and corporeal faculties, 
He filled several sugar hogsheads 
with books, musical instruments, 
curiosities of various kinds, which 
he had long been collecting, set fire 
to his stores, and destroyed them. 
He intended to wander forth asa 


pilgrim when the holocaust was con- 
sumed, but soon laid aside that de- 


sign. He began again to collect, 
and before his death was agaifi in 
possession of a fine library, and a 
fund of scientific and antiquarian 
relics. 

With all his information on nearly 
every subject, he entertained a mor- 
bid dislike to literary composition. 
He carved his name, indeed, on 
every Oghuim stone and ruin which 
he met in his excursions, and wrote 
one short tale for a Cork newspaper. 
These were his only contributions to 
the literature of his country. “He 
was, on the whole,” adds his much- 
attached biographer, ‘a curious 
compound of learning, eccentricity, 
wit, and sagacity. With few and 
venial faults, he had a large over- 
balance of virtues and attractive 
qualities in his favour. 

The late Dr. Murphy, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, was as 
keen a book-hunter as any of these 
mentioned, but his acquisitions were 
made with the intention of adding 
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them one day to the Diocesan 
Library. If, in the laudable pursuit, 
the influence of the book-collecting 
mania entered for something, it is 
out of our power to find fault with 
the letter-loving, large- hearted 
Churchman. The few days that 
preceded an expected visit of his to 
Dublin were days of excitement to 
the vendors of second-hand books in 
shops or stalls. Books and book- 
shelves were dusted, and floors 
washed out, and Sunday clothes not 
spared. Most welcome was the 
kind face and the slightly-stooped 
figure leaning on the gold-headed 
cane as they darkened the shop 
door, and warm were the greetings 
given to the much-revered visitor. 
The whole process of purchase and 
sale went on under a continued 
torrent of banter, jokes, and sallies 
of wit; the dignitary occasionally 
darting looks of feigned resentment 
over his spectacles at the quasi-ex- 
tortionate vendor. Before he left 
the shop, the whole family of the 
bibliopole filed in, and requested, 
and received the cordially-given 
blessing of the good bishop. The 
pencil was kept at work during the 
whole time of the bargain-making, 
so that the seller had no need to 
make out a bill; and if the amount 
was not paid on the spot, a bank 
order was sent the day following the 
return to Cork. Much of the pur- 
chases by the Dublin booksellers 
through the year, were made with a 
view to this periodical visit. 

Our mighty collector differed to 
all intents and purposes from the 
ordinary herd of collectors. He 
examined his purchases, read what- 
ever in them was not as yet familiar 
to his studies, and was able to lay 
his hand at any time on any book 
required for the moment. Every 
room in his house was shelved, so 
was the grand staircase, so was the 
hall, and so would have been the 
flight leading to the kitchen, but for 
the ill-temper and despotism and 
contempt of literature displayed by 
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the cook. With spit in hand, she 
charged the carpenter when about 
to take liberties with the approach 
to her domain, and put him to igno- 
minious flight. He appealed to the 
lord of the kitchen stairs, of the 
kitchen, and of its irritable mistress ; 
but the kind-hearted master would 
not enter on a conflict with the 
powers of the inferior regions. If 
the artisan could effect a lodgment 
by his persuasive powers, it was 
well; if not, the cook’s kitchen and 
its approaches were her castle. 
However, eloquence not happening 
to be among the tradesman’s gifts, 
things remained zz statu quo ante 
TIXUM. 

But peace be with our zealous 
collectors! Their bodies are in the 
narrow house, their souls we trust in 
happiness ; but the literary stores for 
which they made such sacrifices, 
are, with one exception, scattered, 
as a dust heap would be dispersed 
by a hurricane. Zealous collectors, 
“moderate the rancour” of your 
perquisitions ; call to mind the inde- 
cent haste with which you have 
often seen the executors, the chil- 
dren, nay, the very wife of a book- 
collector, take down his too-dearly- 
valued stores, and cart them away 
to the auction-room of our Jones or 
our Lewis. 

There, unless the ensuing sale be 
invested with some Prestige or 
attraction out of the common, the 
fate about to be recorded awaits 
them. Single volumes, very valu- 
able in the eyes of their late pos- 
sessor, will probably be tied, six or 
twelve in a lot, and sold for a 
shilling or two. Valuable folio 
copies of ‘Tacitus, Aristophanes, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Homer, or 
Virgil, will be secured by some 
hawker, under the price of waste 
paper; and he, after trying such 
second-hand booksellers as did not 
attend the auction, and some of the 
mercantile offices to which he has 
access, will, perhaps, be obliged to 
dispose of the goods to the literary 


undertakers of Cook Street, at the 
ordinary price of waste paper. 
Then will some literary chandler or 
butterman of Francis Street, Patrick 
Street, or the Coome, sadly contem- 
plate the good strong paper and 
well-bodied ink of the title page 
of “Xenophontis Opera, Grace et 
Latine (H. Stephens, 1581); of 
* Aristophanis Comeediz,” 1607 ; of 
“C. Taciti Opera Omnia,” 1648; 
or of “ Thucydidis Bellum Pelopon- 
nesiacum,” 1594,—for some minutes 
before he begins to tear up the 
leaves for the convenience of wrap. 
ping up a couple of candles, or may 
hap a smali parcel of ‘“ Cooney’s 
unrivalled blue.” He had got as far 
as “ Corderii Colloquia ;” or Valpy’s 
Delectus in his school days, and 
was capable of partially appreciating 
the Vandalism of the act in which he 
was engaged. ‘This book, about to 
be devoted to vile uses, was the 
result of the exercise of the mental 
faculties of a man of lofty thought, 
of great judgment, of keen observa- 
tion, perhaps of a high order of 
imagination. ‘Through repeated ex- 
ertions of brain, extending perhaps 
over years, the pictures present to 
his mind were transferred by his 
hand to the vellum or paper, and 
were preserved by transcription, for 
ages, till a master printer of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, with 
a soul awake to the value of the 
literary legacies left by the rare old 
Pagans, and a will intent on pre- 
serving and multiplying them, pain- 
fully and laboriously, got type set 
up, worked off impressions, and 
instead of the one antiquated, 
nearly indecipherable copy before 
him, gave to the reading world of 
his and all after days some thousand 
handsome and legible copies of the 
now imperishable work. 

The poor huxter feels that he is 
now undoing, to a certain extent, 
the good done to humanity by 
Xenophon and Stephens, or per- 
haps, Tacitus and Elzevir ; but he is 
a mere slave in the service of Plutus 
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and Hermes, and must do the work 
appointed to him. 

‘ Our feelings on the haste with 
which valuable works are scattered 
by the ignorance and selfishness of 
the survivors of a collector, are of 
the sorest kind. The late Edward 
Bunting left behind him many of the 
ancient melodies of our country in 
MSS.; but he was scarcely laid in 
his grave when some members of 
of his family feared they would 
never get to Cook Street in time to 
sell the pile of paper. By some 
lucky chance, one of the Dublin 
literary conservatives heard of the 
exploit, and drove like the wind to 
the house of the executioner, but 
too late to find the sacrificed trea- 
sure. The man of paper, pitying 
the distress oozing at every pore out 
of the good man’s face and figure, 
gave him, as well as he could re- 
member, the addresses of the chand- 
lers and grocers to whom he had 
disposed the much-inked sheets. 
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By immediate applications at the 
different shops, some portion of the 
unique collection was rescued, but, 
alas, the smaller moiety as we fear. 

It is not desirable that any one 
should be a mere bibliomaniac, but 
it is most desirable to rescue, as far 
as is in our power, literary relics of 
value from the destruction that 
awaits them at the hands of soulless 
possessors. This good work will be 
only imperfectly done, unless the 
proprietor adopts means during his 
life for the future preservation of his 
treasures. The gentleman above 
alluded to effectually prevented the 
destruction or dispersion of his books 
and valuable MSS. after his death, 
by handing them over to a national 
institution while yet in the vigour of 
middle age. He will, as we presume, 
dispose of his later acquisitions in 
the same prudent and patriotic man- 
ner. May he be followed by many 
imitators. 
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MYLES O’LOUGHLIN. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE 


THE jury had been unable to agree 
upon a verdict when the court rose, 
and so his lordship committed them 
for the night to the safe keeping of 
the sheriff, who forthwith sent for 
his “sub,” and handed over the care 
of the imprisoned twelve to him and 
his halberdiers. At the approach, 
however, of the hour whereat all 
well-ordered people love to retire to 
rest, the imprisoned ones sent a 
request to the judge that he would 
come into court again. And he did 
so. It was a strange contrast—the 
stillnocturnal scene—to that bustling 
one of a few hours before. The 
eager, elbowing crowd had gone: 
the table around which so lately had 
sat or stood the busy members of 
the bar, the solicitors, clerks, and 
clients, and the sedulous reporters 
with their nimble pencils, was now 
deserted, save by a mouse, which 
ran furtively acrossit, picking up the 
stray crumbs which remained over 
from some barrister’s luncheon. The 
intensity of the silence which pre- 
vailed in the dimly-lighted chamber 
may be imagined from the fact of 
the timorous little quadruped having 
had the courage to make its appear- 
ance there. It scampered away as 
Myles entered the court with Mr. 
O’Malley. These two champions of 
the unhappy prisoner had scarcely 
seated themselves, when the door 
again opened, and accompanied by 
the clerk of the Crown and the sub- 
sheriff, the judge appeared. But 
how changed from the awful-looking 
personage in flowing wig and scarlet 
robes who had sat under the canopy 
throughout that exciting and weary- 
ing day! Myles could scarcely 
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believe that the shrivelled-up little 
man, in rather seedy-looking black, 
and a badly “got up” shirt front, 
was he who had, by his majestic re- 
buke, caused poor Kitty’s uncle to 
cower and crawl away abashed and 
confounded from the witness-box. 

Scarcely had the judge taken his 
seat when, just as he was about to 
direct that the jury should be sum- 
moned from their room, a rever- 
berating noise was heard overhead, 
resembling in its regular cadence 
the roll of a number of druns, and 
yet in its raucous sound more like to 
the rattling of cart wheels. Every- 
body present pricked their ears for a 
while and listened. ‘The sound in- 
creased in intensity, and now and 
then the sharper ears could discern 
a shriller noise like that of crashing 
glass. 

At last the judge inquired of the 
Clerk of the Crown what this could 
mean. 

“T’m not quite sure, your lord- 
ship ; but I rather think its the grand 
jury, in their dining room up-stairs, 
drinking a favourite loyal toast.” 

“But what is that peculiar mea- 
sured beat ?” asked the judge witha 
puzzled look, in which the shadow 
of a smile could be detected. 

* As this is your lordship’s first 
visit to the north of Ireland, you 
may possibly never have heard what 
is called ‘ Kentish fire’—a_ tattoo 
upon the table, which is a usual 
concomitant of the toast in ques- 
tion.” 

“ Well, I have often heard of it 
before, but this is the first time that 
I have had auricular proof of what 
itis. And at such a moment I will 
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own that I woufd gladly not have 
heard it. Will you send up imme- 
diately, Mr. Sub-sheriff, if you please, 
to request the presence of the sheriff, 
and also to say to the gentlemen who 
are enjoying themselves, that I would 
as lieve they would remember that 
the life of a poor girl is hanging in 
the balance here below! I am sure 
that intimation will be a sufficient 
hint to the gentlemen of this enlight- 
ened county, and that we shall be no 
longer disturbed.” 

The message fell like a bomb-shell 
in the grand jury dining-room. One 
very obese and slightly inebriated 
gentleman did, it is true, make a 
heartless and boorish joke, but every 
other soul in the room felt painfully 
rebuked. It is but seldom that the 


gentlemen of a county have an 
opportunity such as that afforded by 
grand jury dinners for meeting all 
together in joviality and good fellow- 
ship. What wonder, then, if they are 
tempted in the evening to forget the 
serious events of the morning’s work. 


And if the Charter toast, as it was 
called, had been given and received 
that night with unusual vigour, there 
was more of serious earnestness than 
of levity in the clamour. The Go- 
vernment of the day had been at- 
tempting a crooked policy, which 
had called back to the minds of those 
amongst them who were best versed 
in history the treacherous intrigues 
.of James II., and his creatures in 
this country, and renewed in the 
minds of others, whose Protestantism 
was rather an instinctive passion 
than a reflective belief based on an 
actual study of historical facts,—all 
the expiring embers ‘of a waning 
politico-religious bigotry. But all 
these excellent, though noisy squires, 
the more as well as the less extreme 
politicians, had the kindly hearts 
and the instincts of gentlemen ; and 
there was not one among them but 
wished that he had not “ thumped 
the table” with such ill-timed vigour 
when a jury was debating upon life 
and death below—a fact, indeed, 
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that, in the pressure of their own 
more immediate county business, had 
not been known save to a very few of 
theirnumber. The majority of them 
now crept silently and on tip-toe 
into the grand-jury gallery which 
opened from the room next that in 
which they were dining, and when 
they had arranged themselves in the 
gloom along the front of it, in order 
that they might hear the verdict, 
the judge, merely noticing their pre- 
sence by a reproachful glance up- 
wards, accompanied with a slight 
inclination of his head, directed that 
the prisoner should be put forward 
and the jury summoned, who held 
her fate in their hands. 

“Gentlemen, have you agreed to 
your verdict ?” asked the Clerk of 
the Crown. 

The foreman replied by a bow of 
his head. A pin might have been 
heard to drop in court. Myles felt 
as if his heart had for the moment 
ceased to beat. 

“You find that Catherine O’Brien 
is NOT GUILTY of the murder of her 
child ?” 

Again the foreman bowedhis head: 
and at the same moment a wailing 
cry arose from the dock, as poor 
Kitty, utterly prostrated with weary 
suspense, and now half dead with 
mingled gladness and sadness, sank 
upon the seat behind her. Life is 
dear to every one. Instinctively 
she had longed for life. Yet now 
that she knew that she was saved, 
she already saw unfolding before her 
a vista of bitterness 2nd shame; for 
who would there be amongst all those 
whom she would ever be likely to 
meet in future who would not know 
her history and disgrace? She scarce 
could tell now whether or no she 
hailed the verdict with joy, save for 
the fact that it proclaimed to her 
world that she was at least not guilty 
of that great crime. For love (albeit 
a debased love) she had sinned one 
sin against Heaven. She had been 
acquitted of the bitter charge of 
sinning another sin against love and 
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Heaven both—the charge of slaying 
her love’s token—her beloved babe ! 

Ere many minutes the court was 
deserted, dark, and silent once more. 
Once more the mouse came forth to 
seek her morsel, all unconscious in 
her little heart of the passions, and 
the griefs, and the hopes, and the 
fears which found expression in the 
briefs which had so recently encum- 
bered that now vacant table. She 
had trembled as she heard the wail- 
ing cry from her home behind the 
skirting of the court. But finding 
that cry concerned not her, and that 
by-and-bye the court was quite 
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empty and undisturbed, she came 
forth to her own quest again. And 
thus it is ever in the world. The 
griefs of others, or their joys, are 
oftentimes a matter of utter uncon- 
cern to us, even though those others 
dwell and move near us and around 
us. Now and then they may chance 
to be so unavoidably apparent as to 
startle us a while from our repose ; 
but by-and-bye we return to our 
daily pursuits, and busy ourselves in 
our own concerns, and that outer 
world is soon forgotten and clean 
gone out of mind! 


CHAPTER X. 


DARK 


AMONGST many varying definitions 
of “happiness” which we have 
chanced to scan, we have seen it 
described in one case as “the first 
flush of success.” Such was the hap- 
piness in which Myles revelled for 
many days, after the verdict which 
had rescued Kitty O’Brien from a 
felon’s doom. She had been saved, 
and justly saved, he felt (for of her 
innocence of that crime he was 
thoroughly convinced), and he had 
been mainly instrumental in saving 
her. He it was, and he alone, who 
had’drawn attention to the fragment 
of flannel petticoat in which the 
little body had been enveloped ; and 
but for this evidence of maternal 
solicitude at the moment when sus- 
picion seemed the darkest (Kitty’s 
aunt having, moreover, sworn to the 
fact that this flannel was not about 
the child when her niece left the 
cottage) the jury would, in all pro- 
bability, have recorded a verdict of 
“guilty.” True it was that Mr. 
O’ Malley’s eloquent rhetoric had for- 
cibly affected the minds of the jurors, 
but even this would have been of no 
avail in the presence of the damning 
presumption of a motive for the 
crime, coupled with the fact of the 
body having been found in the 
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water. It needed the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence of innocence of 
the charge to weigh against the al- 
most overpowering presumptive evi- 
dence of guilt ; and that which was 
so needful had been supplied by our 
hero’s observant acuteness. 

It was not, however, vanity or 
conceit at his own sharpness which 
so elated Myles; his feeling was 
that of a humble but earnest, or 
sometimes, as he thought it all over, 
an almost “earful thankfulness that 
he had, under Providence, been the 
means of saving this poor girl from a 
terrible doom. 

He had enough to make him vair 
and conceited. He was compli- 
mented in every direction. The 
young men of his own persuasion 
gave him a regular ovation. And 
they did this with the more zest, 
because they had made almost a 
party matter of the affair. A Pro- 
testant lover had been the cause of 
Kitty’s downfall. But she, a Roman 
Catholic, had been saved by Myles, 
likewise a Roman Catholic, from 
being compelled to drink the last 
drop in the cup of bitterness. To 
Myles this party complexion which 
they gave to his triumph was very 
distasteful, much as he felt flattered 
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at the distinction. He valued far 
more the earnest commendation be- 
stowed upon him by his employer ; 
and the warm, kind letter which he 
received from his good friend, Squire 
Heartman ; and the few lines which 
reached him from his own humble 
home. His heart warmed also as 
he marked the unselfish warmth with 
which Willy Lawson congratulated 
him—Willy whomhe had outstepped, 
both in the office, and in favour in 
the Vellums’ family circle—Willy 
who, four years ago, when he first 
came to Y——,, had had almost an 
aversion to him. 

But there was one whose approval 
he yet burned to hear—one, a word 
of commendation from whom would 
have been more treasured than the 
applause of all the rest put together ; 
and that one was Rosey Vellum— 
the dear little pet friend whom he 
loved so! Her commendation, he 


felt, would confer on him a more 
lasting happiness than that which 
existed only in “the first flush of 


success.” He had not seen her 
since the trial ; but now behold him 
on his way to her home, having 
been asked there to spend his Satur- 
day evening, hurrying, almost to a 
run, in his eager impatience for the 
meeting which was to crown his 
happiness. 

When he entered the drawing- 
room, Rosey was not there. Another 
young lady, however, was standing 
near the table—one whom he had 
never beheld before, and who, never- 
theless, attracted him, even in this 
moment of his eagerness to see his 
favourite Rosey, with an unaccount- 
able attraction. She was rather above 
the middle height, and had a slender, 
graceful figure. Her hair was aimost 
black, her eyes were blue, with a 
melting expression of tenderness, 
combined with a somewhat dreamy 
look, betokening much reflective and 
imaginative power—she had a finely- 
chiselled nose, slightly aquiline, and 
a delicate curl in her upper lip (the 
sweetness at the sides of which 
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showed, however, that no haughty 
pride was there). These features, 
and her upright mien, gave to a head 
well set upon a graceful neck, an 
unspeakable air of nobleness. Myles 
felt that he had never beheld any 
one so beautiful—not even his pet 
Rosey. Rosey’s was a beauty of a 
different sort —a beauty to be fondled 
and played with almost patronising- 
ly. But here was the beauty ofa 
queen! Noman could help being 
fond of little Rosey, if he knew her 
in the least. And any nice, good 
man might aspire to Rosey’s affec- 
tions —-let him be ever so ordinary 
—so long as he had anything in him 
at all. But no man who was not 
either already a great one, or one 
possessing within him the seeds of 
greatness, could dare to dream of 
being worthy of the love of Edith 
Lindsay. Rosey was a gitl who 
would cause a man to stop by the 
wayside in his race for the honours of 
life, that he might help her to catch 
butterflies, and she would reward 
him with very delightful and cap- 
tivating smiles for his pains, until he 
sought to leave her, when she would 
frown plentifully enough. Edith, on 
the other hand, was one who would 
hover ever before a loving runner in 
the race—beckon him onward with 
the inspiring glances of those soul- 
deep eyes, and thus lead him up- 
wards to an eminence, without at- 
taining which, he would not even be 
her equal !—much less the man, 
whom she, besides loving—could 
vow to honour and obey ! 

Myles had only had time to ob- 
serve how beautiful she was—only 
time for the reflection to dart through 
his mind—“ How I should like you 
if I ever got to know you well!” 
when Rosey entered the room carry- 
ing an armful of fashion books, which 
she had been in quest of. “I’ve 
found the right one at last, Edith !” 
she exclaimed to her friend on en- 
tering—not at first seeing Myles, 
who, to relieve himself from the 
slight embarrassment which he felt 
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in presence of the unknown beauty, 
had, after he had returned her grace- 
bow, stooped down to pat Rosey’s 
pet ‘spaniel, which lay lazily upon 
the hearthrug. On hearing Rosey’s 
voice, he sprang up, and advanced 
with outstretched hand to greet her. 

Oh, I’m so glad you’re come ! ”— 
she said to him cheerily; “I was 
afraid you were going to be kept 
away by those horrid assizes. And 
now we'll be able to have our round 
game. It is never any fun without 
you; and the children will be so 
delighted! But, I forgot! You 
don’t know my friend Miss Lind- 
say:— Mister O’Loughlin— Miss 
Lindsay.” 

“We have already made our bows 
to each other ;” said Miss Lindsay ; 
“but I had the advantage of your 
friend, I knew his name, though he 
did not know mine. Mr. Vellum 
has been singing your praises, Mr. 
O’Loughlin, and most deservedly 
so—for he says that you have broken 
your first legal lance in the cause 
of true chivalry—in the defence of 
an almost friendless woman! He 
honours you for it as he should do.” 

Myles grew very red, and he felt 
his eyes moistening, for this speech 
had been uttered very earnestly. 
Miss Lindsay evidently meant every 
word that she said. 

And Rosey—what said she ? 

“Oh, yes, to be sure! how silly 
of me to forget that stupid trial, 
which has occupied papa’s thoughts 
for so long! I certainly had every 
reason to remember it, for I have 
heard of nothing else for days and 
days. But I’m so glad for the poor 
thing thatshe’s got off,and about your 
cleverness, and all that, you know.” 

Before he entered the room, 
Myles had had upon his lips the 
warm little speech which he had 
pictured himself making in return 
for her congratulations. But, some- 
how the speech had gone back into 
his heart again—and as it went, had 
taken a chill along with it. Why, 
the words of a mere stranger had 
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just filled him with more emotion 
than those which he had been long- 
ing for days and hours to hear, and 
which he had felt that he would 
assuredly value more than all the 
rest beside! Nor was that heart 
chill removed when Rosey con- 
tinued after a moment’s pause— 

“Now, Myles, do like a good 
fellow, go and hurry the children 
down; you know where to find 
them; and we're full of latest 
fashions here, and all that sort of 
thing—most uninteresting to gentle- 
men! a ” 

“So I perceive,” said Myles, try- 
ing to laugh. But he felt that it 
was a grim attempt at a laugh, and 
he hastily turned towards the door 
to go for the children. But when 
he got outside, he slipped quietly 
out of the hall-door, threw himself 
on a garden-seat, and buried his 
face in his hands. Oh, the pain 
which he felt in his breast! It was 
the pain of a heart which has long 
been buoying itself up with eager, 
happy expectation, and has been 
suddenly and unexpectedly crushed 
down by the hand which was to 
have raised it to a still higher level 
of happiness. 

And in contrast with the careless 
tone of his petted Rosey, there 
came back to him the hearty words 
of that lovely stranger—aye, and a 
sympathetic look which he had just 
caught a glimpse of as he left the 
room, scarce daring to trust himself, 
in his chagrin, to look at either. 

Edith Lindsay had taken in the 
whole situation at a glance; she 
knew already what friends Rosey 
and Myles were; she could feel in 
her own heart how Myles must have 
been hungering for a word of real, 
earnest approbation from his little 
chum. Rosey’s careless manner to 
him, and her preoccupation with 
her books at such a moment, had 
grated upon her as though she, and 
not Myles, had been the wounded 
one; and she could not refrain from 
a glance of warm-hearted sympathy 
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at the youth whom she had liked 
from hearsay, even before she had 
laid eyes upon him. 

Now, some of our lady readers 
will doubtless say that Myles was a 
very shallow-hearted and _ selfish 
lover, to be not only huffed with his 
friend Rosey, because she did not 
“butter” and praise him as every 
one else had been doing, but even 


to be ready to think tenderly of 


another girl whom he had only then 
seen for the first time in his life, just 
because she—apparently with that 
slightly exaggerated interest which 
“company manners” often cause 
people to exhibit—spoke more 
sympathetically to him on the sub- 
ject which at that moment was next 
his heart. Was he, for a mere acci- 
dent like this, going to abate in his 
fealty to the dear little girl whom all 
“ their world” was expecting him to 
propose to, and to be allowed to 
marry, as soon as he was made a 
partner by her father—a set of con- 
tingencies which seemed to the 
gossips to loom nearer and nearer 
every day? 

If we admit that Myles was selfish, 
we do so with the questions—“ Who 
in this world is not? And “Was 
not Rosey also selfish?” There 
was this difference between his 
selfishness and hers. He was a 
man—working for others—one who 
could not benefit himself without 
panchiting those others also. And 
all the selfishness he displayed was 
a craving to be rewarded for his 
efforts by appreciation. To this 
extent it is to be admitted that he 
did rather expect that Rosey would 
have given up her own little inte- 
rests just for a moment and would 
even have made him her hero in the 
hour of his success. 

Rosey was a pretty little woman. 
She considered it her right to be 
petted and admired. And when 
she was petted and admired, she 
purred like any dear, delighted, 
tabby cat. But she was a very jealous 
tabby cat—jealous, that is to say, 
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in her selfishness, sh? appreciated 
Myles’s admiration, perhaps above 
that of any one elseshe knew. But 
she had no idea of reciprocity. If 
people began to admire what Myles 
had done, it bored her. For she 
then ceased to be the centre of 
attraction. But she did not really 
know her own motives in the matter. 
She persuaded herself that Myles 
was rather selfish and conceited, 
and that he required a little snub- 
She was not going to join 
the herd in praising him up to the 
skies—not she! She was quite 
angry with Edith Lindsay for what 
she had said to him; and it was 
not forgetfulness or preoccupation, 
but downright premeditation, which 
caused her to pass over the recent 
triumph so carelessly. 

She did it all for his good—so she 
persuaded herself. How many of us 
re thus deceived, by not knowing 
ourselves aright! It is scarcely 
credible that people can thus mis- 
lead themselves as to their own 
motives and impulses. We can 
imagine people doing a thing from 
one motive, and striving to make the 
world around them believe that they 
do it from another and a better one, 
but it is hard to fancy them deluding 
themselves into the same belief. 
Yet, so it is. Good people—people 
who have so keen a sense of right 
and wrong, that doing a wrong thing, 
knowing it to be wrong, would posi- 
tively pain them and force them to 
despise themselves—are apt some- 
times, in the case of some pet temp- 
tation, to persuade themselves in the 
first place, that it is right, because 
their motives are so and so—and 
then they go away and do it with a 
whitewashed conscience 

Thus, “ good people ” may, some- 
times, without knowing it, prove 
greater hypocrites and “less honest 
folk than bad ones. This may ap- 
pear a somewhat cynical view to 
take of human nature ; nevertheless, 
we beg of our readers to think it 
out a little for themselves, and then 
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to ask themselves whether there be 
not a great deal of truth in it. 
Rosey was a charming little girl ; 
but a friend of Mr. Vellum’s who 
had been staying with his wife on a 
visit there, and had seen Rosey and 
Myles together, had said afterwards 
to the partner of his own joys and 
sorrows—* That’s not the wife for 
that young man! He is made of 
the right stuff for pushing on in the 
world—but she would wind her soft 
arms around him, and hold him 
back with irresistible force, weak 
little woman as she is. She would 
expect him to give up everything to 
and for her ; and in return she would 
give nothing—not even an encour- 
aging word of praise whenever he 
might chance to do well in spite of 
her enervating syren influences. 
That young man, the more he loved 
her, would become the more ready 
to give up self for her. But this, in 
his. case, would be just the reverse 
of what ought to be. In this case 
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it is she that should give up her 
little, pretty, useless, frivolous self, 
to the task of encouraging, support- 
ing, and pushing on a right worthy 
husband to the goal of success. That 
is a sacrifice which I firmly believe 
her to be incapable of making ; and 
I feel grieved for the young man, 
for he is sure to marry her. He 
thinks her perfection, too ; because 
as yet he has never seen one more 
perfect. He believes that he loves 
her, because as yet the love of his 
soul has never been really and truly 
awakened, May it not be awakened 
when it is too late! 
“ How do you mean, love ?” 

“ T mean, may he not find, after he 
has married her, not only that he 
ought to have married another, but 
that that other was within his reach 
when he knew it not ?” 

“* My dear, do you speak from ex- 
perience ?” asked his wife te eye 
“No, my own soul’s delight !” 

plied this husband tenderly. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LOVE COMPARATIVE 


SomE months had elapsed since 
the events narrated in the preced- 
ing chapters, and the winter had set 
in. The revolutions of time had 
been favourable in more ways than 
one to Willy Lawson. In the first 
place he had gradually become so 
constant a guest at the Vellums, that 
there was now no distinction made 
there between him and Myles : they 
were always asked together. A 
combination of two events had been 
quite 2 turning-point in his life. The 
first was the original advent of Myles 
to the office ; for our hero’s ex: ample 
had given Willy the moral courage 
to strive to be his real self, and to 
shake off the “bad form” into 
which constant association with Dick 
Lighthed had caused him to degen- 
erate. The second event was Dick’s 
departure from Y . None can 
realise as well as those who have 
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passed through the ordeal, or seen 
it passed through, the difficulty of 
giving up bad associations for good 
ones, and of taking to the ways of 
the latter in preference to, and in- 
stead of, those of the former. It re- 
quires even more than moral cou- 
rage. Some of your best feelings 
are in a manner brought to bear 
against, instead of being arrayed on 
the side of your better self. For dis- 
solute companions are often such 
very good-hearted fellows (their bad- 
ness being rather that arising from 
the defects of early training than 
from any feculiarly vicious propensi 
ties), that to tear yourself asunder 
from them seems a violation of the 
natural law of good fellowship and 
of love for your friends. And yetif 
you do not tear yourself apart, if you 
strive to live on equally good terms 
with both good and bad, to run with 
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the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
the chances of breaking yourself of 
bad habits previously contracted be- 
comes a very poorone. It is all 
very well for one whose character 
is already formed to mix in the 
world at large, and to associate with 
all kinds of people. Even such a 
one had best beware of too close in- 
timacies with those whose ways are 
not as his ways should be. But for 
the youth whose nature is plastic, 
whose inclinations are those which 
are common to his time of life, 
whose powers of resistance have not 
been fully tested ; or, still more, for 
one who has actually begun to ac- 
quire bad habits, to be in continual 
contact with bad company, there is 
a grave danger from which we need 
heartily to pray—‘ Good Lord, de- 
liver him !” The departure, then, 
of his old friend Dick contributed 
as much to the saving, and to the 
moral and social elevation, of Willy 
Lawson, as the advent of his new 
friend, Myles. 

There is a common saw in men’s 
mouths—“ One good turn deserves 
another.” We shall presently see 
what kind of turn Willy gave to 
Myles’s prospects in life, and to his 
future lot. Whether it was a good 
one or the reverse, we shall leave 
to the discerning judgment of our 
readers. 

Master Myles had hitherto had 
it all his own way with Miss Rosey. 
As we have already said, he liked 
the little pet most heartily, and 
admired her intensely ; which made 
him really believe himself in love 
with her. It was true that she 
vexed him now and then; and he 
sometimes wished to himself, in 
moments of impatience, that she 
had more soul, and wondered 
whether she would ever in all her 
life cease to be a child, and become 
a woman—a help-meet for a man 
of brains and energy. We have 
already seen him vexed with her 
once, and that, too, at a moment 
which which was dangerous to the 
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course of their true love, if such it 
was. For just at the juncture when 
she had shown an indifference to 
his interests, which had galled him 
to the quick, there had appeared 
upon the scene another charmer, to 
the full as beautiful as she, and one 
who evinced a really hearty sym- 





pathy in his successes, stranger 
though she was to him. Nobody 


could long be angry with this sweet 
little fairy, and, least of all, could 
the devoted Myles. ‘“‘ How I love 
the little dear pet !” he would ever 
and anon say to himself. And so 
he did. But Mrs, Vellum had 
fathomed his sentiments to a nicety. 
It was with a sort of brotherly love 
and affectionate admiration that he 
loved her little girl. It was all the 
love he then knew, for as yet his 
heart had never been stirred by any 
deeper sentiment. We wonder how 
nany people marry, and live and 
die quite happily, together, just 
liking each other very much in- 
deed, neither of them ever having 
experienced what it was to feel a 
real, soul-deep passion! It is not 
of the “passion” (so-called) which 
moves the /ower part of our nature 
that we here speak—not of a passion 
such as that of Dick Lighthed for 
Kitty O’Brien, which flared up for 
a brief moment, and then went 
out, leaving to the poor little girl 
a future of darkness—but of a 
passion which causes the spiritual 
portion of two natures to feel in 
perfect unison, which, elevated above 
the level of earthly desires, finds its 
nourishment in the communion of 
thought from a distance almost as 
much as in the actual presence of 
the loved one ; and yet when in that 
actual presence, elevates its subject 
into an ecstasy of happiness which 
is perfectly exquisite, and yet knows 
no further earthly wish than the 
purest desire for a perpetuity of that 
loved companionship right on into 
eternity. We speak of a refined and 
exalted love such as that which our 
first parents might have felt for each 
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other before they tasted of the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil—of 
one which, although not by any 
means too refined to descend to the 
loves of mortals in general, is still 
all-sufficient and complete in itself 
in the loftier sphere in which it de- 
lights to soar. It may be said that 
we have here spoken of a sentiment 
almost ideal, to begin with, and at 
any rate too high flown, too intellec- 
tual, and too refined to be spoken 
of in connection with one of Myles 
O’Loughlin’s humble origin and 
limited culture. As to the idealism, 
we feel perfectly confident that such 
a love might be common enough 
were there to be found in human 
nature more than we at present meet 
with of that refinement which a 
combination of sterling religious and 
intellectual culture affords to hearts 
which are actuated by principles of 
veneration undeteriorated by super- 
stition, and of love unsullied by 
grossness. We believe that the 
reason why mankind does not, as 
a rule, enjoy in their entirety the 
exquisite and lasting pleasures which 
are within the grasp of our race if 
we but knew it, is, that we are 
brought up in accordance with a 
low social, moral, and intellectual 
standard. Elevate the style of 
human training, and consequently 
the ideals of human aspirations ; 
and a field of enjoyment will at once 
be thrown open to our race of which 
at present men of low, grovelling, 
and speedily satiating tastes have no 
conception. 

And let no one say that such 
elevation is not within the reach of 
those who tread the lowliest paths 
of life. Although Myles O’Lough- 
lin was born in a country cobbler’s 
cottage, he had in his nature those 
seeds of refinement which required 
but a little stimulus to develope 
them, until he sprung to a level 
which the son of many a peer does 
not reach after years of expensive 
education. 

Let us have done with the fal- 
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lacies about blue blood. Of course 
when certain good qualities have 
been cultivated from generation to 
generation, they are more likely to 
be found in the descendants of these 
generations than in the descendants 
of a stock which has paid no heed 
to them. But as, on the one hand, 
high and noble qualities will not 
necessarily follow from the mere 
accident of high and noble birth 
unless, on the principle that #od/esse 
oblige, those who are high and nobly 
born have taken care to cultivate 
them ; so, on the other hand, they 
are to be found springing up spon- 
taneously amongst men and women 
of the humblest extraction. Un- 
happily, the daily records of the 
history of our age and country bear 
a painful testimony to degenerating 
tendencies amongst families of the 
bluest blood, whilst those who have 
mixed unreservedly with our hum- 
blest classes cannot fail to bear 
testimony to the abundant instances 
of nature’s nobility to be found 
there, which need but opportunity 
for a more thorough development. 
We have had in these few past years 
—during which “Penny Papers” 
have left nothing secret and nothing 
hid—such evidences of degeneracy 
where we ought most confidently to 
look for advancement, that we 
might well despair of the world we 
live in, had we not the consoling 
assurance that we are moving in a 
hidden republic, gradually assum- 
ing a more and more marked posi- 
tion—a_ republic in which the 
weight of moral, social, and intellec- 
tual influence will, ere many de- 
cades, rise superior to that of either 
birth or fortune. A gentleman by 
nature, though not by birth, Myles 
O’Loughlin was speedily becoming 
a thorough gentleman by dint of the 
training which he was imparting to 
himself (owing to his eagerness to 
elevate himself), ten times more 
effectually than many of our 
dawdlers at public schools and 
universities are wont to train them- 
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selves. Zhey, thinking that their 
position is made for them without 
effort, speculate on that position, 
and very often lose. /e, having his 
position to make, was pressing for- 
ward towards the mark with all his 
might and main. It is but the 
story of the hare and the tortoise 
over again. 

But, poor Myles! With all this 
advancement in refinement and in- 
tellectual culture, and all the rest of 
it, he was not making way with Miss 
Rosey. During the winter of which 
we are about to speak, a finishing 
touch had been put to Willy’s vant- 

age-ground, Willy had always been 
very fond of riding. So had Rosey 
Poor Myles had scarcely ever thrown 
his leg across a horse in his life. 
Willy had a rich uncle who had 
made a good deal of money by 
horseflesh. This uncle had just 
died, and had left Willy not only 
those horses then in his possession— 
two in course of being made up for 
sale, and one his own particular 
nag which he always rode and drove 
—but had also left him such a com- 
fortable little sum of money, that he 
could afford, without affectation or 
extravagance, to keep the nag for 
his own use. And so, Master Willy 
having become, as we have said, as 
constant a guest as Myles at the 
Vellums’, was allowed now and then 
to escort that young lady, in com- 
pany with her father, whenever the 
harriers met in the nei precmmons. 
And Rosey began to think Willy an 
uncommonly young fellow, 
quite in her line, and suited to her 
tastes, more up to chaff and fun 
than Myles, who was “ a dear, good, 
old soul,” she said, but much too 
deep for her, one of those superior 
natures, which might be all very well 
in their way, but which caused poor 
little ordinary mortals like herself 
to feel quite out of their ease with a 
sense of their inferiority. Myles 
almost patronised her in the midst 
of his tender attentions. He made 
her feel herself the mere baby he 
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thought her. Willy treated her, not 
as a baby, but as a grown-up chum; 
and in his company she felt grown 
up—quite as much s0, at least, as 
ever she cared to be; and never felt 
humiliated by the conviction that 
she was being “ kindly tolerated ” 
as a being of an “inferior stamp.” 

*““'There’s to be such a capital meet 
next Friday!” said Rosey, one Satur- 
day evening, when the two young 
men were at tea at the Vellums’, 
There’s to be a ball on Thursday, at 
Lady Mountfield’s; and all the 
country houses in the neighbour- 
hood are to fill for it. The meet is 
to be in her park next day, by special 
desire, and “all the world and his 
wife” will be there. You'll have to 
go too, Myles, although you are not 
an equestrian. And you won’t have 
to go alone, for Edith Linds say is 
coming here again on Monday. She 
is no more a rider than you are, but 
she'll be sure to want to see the fun, 
so you shall rt her, while Mr. 
Lawson and papa escort me.” 

The reader will observe that it 
was still “ JZpZes” on the one hand, 
and ‘ AZister Lawson” on the other. 

While Willy was as yet only in 
the outer circle of intimacy, Myles 
was still the old brotherly friend ; 
and Rosey, in spite of all her chum- 
miness with Willy, was none the less 
affectionate to him, whom she had 
known now for three or four years, 
commencing in his boyhood and her 
very young ‘girlhood. © It is not al- 
ways by degrees of intimacy th 
preferences are rated. 

Now for a nice question ! 

Wednesday arrived; and with it 
the meet. The day was all that 
could be desired—our friends sal- 
lied forth as had been arranged, 
Willy accompanying Rosey and he 
father, and Myles actually allowed 
to escort Miss Lindsay thither—it 

mile from the town—un- 


was but a 
chaperoncd. For Mrs. Vellum, poor 


soul, was suffering from a face-ache, 
and could not stir out of doors. 
But she would not hear of Edith 
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Lindsay losing the fun on that 
account. 

Now, our question is /¢his— 
Which couple enjoyed themselves 
most? Rosey and Willy—both 
fond of riding, both fond of the ex- 
citement of the chase, both growing 
rapidly fonder and fonder of each 
other ? Or Edith Lindsay and Myles, 
almost strangers to each other, 
trudging along on foot, with what 
was, fo them, a mere ordinary 
object for a walk? Not but that 
Myles was fond of the music of a 
pack of hounds. What Irish lad is 
not? But hunting was to him an 
arrusement out of his regular beat 
one of which he had never enjoyed 
enough to acquire that longing for 
it which adds a zest to so many of 
life’s pleasures when they are enjoy- 
ed. As for Edith Lindsay, she had 
lived all her life so much in and 
about Belfast, that she knew nothing 
about hunting save by hearsay, al- 
though it is true there are frequent- 
ly meets within no very great dis- 
tance of that town. 

Notwithstanding this unsportsman- 
like disposition on the part of our 
pedestrian couple, we will venture 
to say that they were as enviable a 
pair of souls as any that trod the 
sward, or sat in the pigskin that day 
in Mountfield Park. And why? 
Their natures had fraternised! Al- 
ready, during the short evening when 
they were in each other’s company 


in the previous spring, they felt that 


they liked each other, even while 
mixed up in the Vellum family circle. 
But here they were now, the two 
walking along together, freed from 
all constraint, and emboldened by 
the previously-formed feeling of mu- 
tual attraction, opening their hearts 
and souls to each other as they chat- 
ted about their sympathetic tastes 
and sentiments. Edith admired 
Myles’s character, because of his 
energetic and enthusiastic persever- 
ance ; and Myles gazed upon Edith’s 
lovely features as she spoke to him, 
and he to her, until he began at last 
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to wonder whether there could be 
in creation anything more beautiful 
than she was. He felt as if he could 
be perfectly happy in merely gazing 
for ever into those large, liquid, vio- 
let eyes, which looked so sweetly 
into his own, while she told him 
enthusiastically of her different home 
pursuits. Modelling figures in clay, 
trying to write a story, sketching out 
of her head scenes of which she had 
read in books, or droli incidents in 
her every-day life. Enjoyments such 
as these were interspersed with the 
more practical and benevolent pur- 
suits of visiting the families of the 
workers at the mill in which her 
father was managing partner, and 
teaching in the schools; together 
with a combination of delectation of 
self and of others, in the shape of a 
regular dolly-clothing establishment 
which she and one or two girl friends 
had set up for the benefit of the mill 
children. 

Then, she and Myles became more 
fast friends than ever, when, in 
talking of books which she had 
read, she chanced to mention a new 
magazine which had lately been 
started in the north. There were 
some papers in it which she always 
liked, so full were they of the milk 
of human kindness. They contained, 
she said, all the pleasant dreaminess 
of romance, coupled with all the 
spirit-stirring dash of practical energy. 
Had Mr. O’Loughlin ever read any 
of them? They were always signed 
** Molou.” 

Myles smiled a quiet, happy smile, 
and said that he had read them all, 
and oh—the traitor !—added in a 
somewhat injured tone that he had 
once or twice asked Miss Rosey to 
read them, but could never induce 
her to.do so. She always said they 
were not in her line—she wanted 
something more sensational. 

“ But they are in yowr line, I am 
sure,” said Edith. ‘“ Indeed, I have 
heard you say one or two things this 
morning which show me that you en- 
ter quite into the writer’s sentiments. 
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Myles gave another little smile 
and a quiet laugh, and then said 
shyly—“ Well, I think it would be 
difficult for me to do otherwise, see- 
ing that I have the happiness to be 
myself the author of the papers you 
are so kind as to like.” 

“Oh no; are you really? Oh, I 
am so glad. And why do you sign 
yourself ‘ Molou ?” 

“Take the first five letters of M. 
O’Loughlin, and you have my wom 
de plume.” 

“Oh, that’s capital! But do you 
say that Rosey does not read them? 
‘I should have thought that, were 
it only from knowing them to be 
yours——” 

“ But she does not know them to 
be mine. I meant to have told her, 
if she had liked the first, when I gave 
it to her to read. But when she 
pitched it aside, I kept my secret to 
myself. I felt taken down several 
pegs, I can assure you. And yet I 
persevered, hoping that some day, 
by dint of perseverance, I might im- 
prove until I could manage to write 
something which my friends would 
care to read. My perseverance has 
been amply rewarded, Miss Lindsay. 
I don’t think I am a slave to flattery 
myself; and I know I am not fond 
of flattering others, but there is no 
flattery either given or received— 
there is nought but an earnest grati- 
fication on my part—when I assure 
you that this knowledge of your 
appreciation of my poor efforts, espe- 
cially when expressed in ignorance 
of the identity of the writer, has 
given me ‘more real ‘pleasure than 
any that'I have felt for:a long time, 
unless, indééd, it be‘the still greater 
pleasure of being in your company, 
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and interchanging thoughts with one 
whose feelingsharmonise sothorough- 
ly on all points with my own!” 

He did not add—“and whose 
beautiful features it delights me in- 
tensely to gaze upon ”—but he ooked 
it with his eyes, which spoke his ad- 
miration more eloquently than words 
could tell it: 

And so these two, indirectly and 
prettily, flattered each other into 
love! Not with that fulsome flat- 
tery which is often more closely 
allied to an affront than to a compli- 
ment; but with that flattery which 
is no flattery, springing as it does 
from the genuine and sympathetic 
enthusiasm of hearts full of appre- 
ciative fondness. But as yet, they 
had neither of them a notion that 
they were falling in love with each 
other—not they! As yet, each only 
looked upon the other as a real and 
harmonious friend. A dangerous sort 
of friendship it was! Friendship, 
plus admiration of outward charms 
in the one, and of sympathetic inner 
qualities in both!’ When such a re- 
gard arises, love cannot be very far 
away.’ It would need but a spark 
to kindle' the train! . But then, Edith 
Lindsay*had at least’ one devoted 
admirer‘in Belfast—to say nothing 
of*two ‘or three specially favoured 
dancing partners there too, whom 
she counted ‘amongst her’ “ chums,” 
scarce knowing, up to that moment, 
which’of-the lot'she'liked the best. 
And Myles—why! was he not fancy- 
ing himself in love with Rosey all this 
time, and flattering himself — oh 
the’ conceit® of these’ men !—that 
Rosey was really’ partial to, him ? 
He had not actually dreamt of Willy 
as a rival‘in that quarter ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WITH THE ‘‘ HARKAWAY HARRIERS.” 


THE meet in Mountfield Park was 
in every way a success. In the first 
place it was a success so far as Lady 
Mountfield was concerned. She was 
a fat, lively little body, whose whole 
aim and object in life was to make 
herself popular. She lived for popu- 
larity, and upon it, and she was de- 
lighted with this meet, not so much 
because of the sport, as because— 
the fineness of the day having brought 
together a really large field—she was 
thus given the opportunity of ingra- 
tiating herself with scores of people 
whom she would otherwise have had 
but little chance of coming in con- 
tact with. There was sherry and 
sandwiches, aye, and mulled port, 
and a spiced round ef beef, a brawn, 
and a Christmas pie, and all manner 
of good things, for any one who 
chose to dismount and take the din- 
ing-room by storm—whether friend 
or stranger. And then her ladyship 
was here, there, and everywhere 
upon the lawn, mounted on a favour- 
ite white steed—more charger than 
hunter—saying pretty things to some, 
and getting pretty things said to her 
by others. 

The meet was certainly a success 
in itself,inasmuch as both the weather 
and the locality were everything that 
could be desired for a good day’s 
sport, compared with the average of 
sport usually enjoyed by those who 
were in the habit of riding with the 
““ Harkaway Harriers.” And never 
had so large a field been seen before 
with that renowned pack, nor so 
well mounted. And among Lady 
Mountfield’s guests stopping at the 
house, there were one or two gentle- 
men quite of sporting celebrity, who 
had brought their own horses for 
the occasion from ever so far away. 
And we must not omit to mention 
the denizens of the surreunding hills 
and dales, all the farmers’ sons and 
farm-servants in the neighbourhood, 


who had congregated there to see 
the start, and have a bit of a run on 
their own account. In their eyes 
everything was a success. It was hard 
to say whether they most appreciated 
the sight of so much “ quality,” or the 
horses, or the hounds, or the pro- 
spects ofa run. And it was not only 
from the surrounding hills and dales 
that the unmounted spectators had 
assembled. There was many a lad 
and lass from the neighbouring town 
of Y——. The reader may be sure 
that Myles O’Loughlin and Edith 
Lindsay were not the only couple 
who had footed it out thither that 
morning. J 
And Willy rode by Rosey’s side, 
as happy as a prince; and Rosey 
was as happy as a queen upon her 
new little chestnut horse, a recent 
gift from her father—rather a fiery 
little animal, as chestnuts not unfre- 
quently are—and not a little hard to 
hold. Mr. Vellum had lots of people 
to chat to in the field, and, since she 
had a younger cavalier, strayed away 
many a time from his daughter’s side. 
Willy stuck to her closely. He was 
in Elysium, and would not lose a 
moment of such happiness for a great 
deal. He could scarce believe his 
senses when he thought of himself 
as now riding cheerily beside her— 
he who had so long admired her 
from a distance, which s2emed to 
rear an insuperable barrier between 
them—he who had been tantalised 
by seeing a new-comer preferred 
before him, and admitted to Ler in- 
timacy, while he was kept aloof from 
the home of “all the Vellums.” 
Willy Lawson, we may be sure, 
thought the meet in Mountfield Park 
no end of a success. And Rosey 
was quite ready to say “ditto” to 
him. We already know how Myles 
and Edith were enjoying ¢heir day. 
The park was not a walled one 
It was bounded by a big, stiff bank, 
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with a quick-set on the outer side, and 
a deep gripe or ditch beyond—a very 
nasty thing for the best of horses to 
encounter. But there were weak 
places in it (what barrier is there in 
the world that has not its weak 
spots ?), and there were knowing 
ones who had a pretty good idea 
where these weak places were to be 
found, while there were others know- 
ing enough to know who the know- 
ing ones were, and to whom, there- 
fore, it was advisable to stick pretty 
close, so as to get a good lead. A 
stream, about ten or twelve feet 
wide at the narrowest, and swollen 
by recent rains, ran into and through 
the park. But this was crossed by 
means of a farm-road bridge before 
the hounds reached the ground which 
they were to draw for a hare. It 
was a very likely piece of ground— 
a rough old pasture all along the 
river, dotted over with whin bushes. 
At one spot there was a regular 
whinny brake in a long strip, some 
sixty yards across ; and into this the 
hounds turned with great eager- 
ness. How pretty it was to watch 
the feathering tails making the gorse 
seem quite alive, as they scattered 
through it! 

“There is a puss there, and no 
mistake!” said Willy. ‘‘ Look, how 
keenly the dogs are working ! There! 
there is a whimper !” 

“Ah, that’s only one of the 
young hounds; never mind him,” 
said a rider who was near. 

Presently another musical tone. 
* Hark to Traveller!” exclaimed 
the whip. “There’s Traveller's 
tongue, now ; and when he speaks, 
you may be sure the hare’s not far 
off.” 

The dogs seemed to know this as 
well as the whip—their faith in their 
canine leader was equal to his—and 
they all became immensely excited, 
and the tails feathered more actively 
than ever; while ever and anon, 
some one or other of them would 
give tongue, in a_half-suppressed 
tone, most expressive of delighted 
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and eager excitement. At last the 
music burst forth grandly from 
every throat in the pack, as, headed 
by old Traveller, they made away, 
at a rattling pace, for the park fence, 
which was a couple of hundred 
yards ahead of them. 

‘You don’t ride her on the curb, 
do you ?” asked Willy of Rosey. 

“No; but I have it well in 
hand to give her a touch of it if 
necessary.” 

‘“‘T think it wé/7 be necessary by 
the way she pulls,” said Willy. 
“Go easy across this grass till we 
get over the park fence. Don’t let 
her rush at it !” 

“It’s all very fine saying ‘go 
easy ; but was there ever the horse 
yet, with an ounce of spirit, who 
would go easy for any one, at the 
first set off, upon a delighful bit of 
turf like this, even if there was no 
hunt to make him quite beside him- 
self? I wonder what’s become of 
papa !” 

“There he is over there, riding 
beside Lord Mountfield ; he’ll soon 
be after you, now that we’ve started. 
Now, gently! I think I see a good 
place for getting over. Isn’t it 
jolly to have got away so well ahead 
of the others. I felt sure the hare 
would take for that sheep-hill right 
away there, and that’s why I brought 
you round to this side of tlie gorse, 
while the others were keeping on 
the inside, expecting that she would 
take back. Now let me go first !” 

Well over both of them! she 
sitting her chestnut like a bird. 
But the fiery little animal, wild with 
excitement before, now waxed wilder 
still, elated with the first jump. 
They were now in a tolerable sized 
pasture field. The chestnut mare, 
which had not at all relished being 
passed by Willy’s horse at the leap, 
made a rush to get in advance of 
him again. In less time than it 
would take words to tell, she was 
fairly running away. Rosey plied 
the curb, but it was all of no avail. 
The ches:nut had mace up her ob- 
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stinate little mind not to be passed 
by again, and passed by she would 
not be. Willy’s efforts to keep his 
horse alongside were taken by the 
little vixen as a challenge to race, 
and race she did like the wind. 

“Think more about choosing 
your line of country, Miss Rosey, 
than of pulling her in just now ; for 
the latter you won’t be able to do 
for a while yet, I can see,” shouted 
Willy, from behind. 

“There now, a little to the left! 
it looks soft where you are making 
for, and you'll have a bad take off. 
Well done! Over like abird! By 
Jove, the hare’s taken to the river! 
There go the hounds into it. Oh, 
Miss Rosey, you must manage to 
pull her up before we get there ; it’s 
too much for you or the chestnut to 
attempt !” 

“But I can’t hold her! She 
pulls as hard and as strong as ever.” 

“ There’s three fields between us 
and it, and one of them a plough. 
The plough is sure to bring her to 
her senses.” 

3ut the ploughed field did not 
bring the chestnut to her senses. 
She tore along as if she was be- 
witched ; and the river lay in front 
of them, at right angles to their 
course, so that there was no turning 
this way or that to avoid it. Itwas 
a case of either stopping short or 
going at it. 

“I can’t stop,” shouted Rosey, 
“and so at it I’ll go!” 

“God save the child !” ejaculated 
Willy with fervency, and half aloud ; 
“‘ she has pluck enough, any way.” 

“ Cluckitty, cluckitty, cluckit! 
splash, squash ” go the horse’s hoofs 
through the wet, soft meadow! 

“Oh, Miss Vellum! Rosey ! more 
this way, its harder here, and the 
river is narrower.” 

But it was too late. At every 
stride, as they neared the stream, 
the chestnut got into more and more 
boggy ground, yet still refused to 
answer the rein, when Rosey, finding 
into what difficulties she was getting, 
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for a moment altered her resolve, 
and began to determine not to 
attempt to cross if her steed could 
be persuaded to agree with her. 
“Go along, then, sinc: go you 
must!” she cried, giving it a sharp 
cut on the flank, when she found it 
was not to be persuaded. But ‘the 
animal seemed filled with the spirit 
of contradiction, or rather, the sense 
of its dilemma dawned upon it at 
the moment when Rosey had aban- 
doned it to its will. ‘There was no 
fit take off for such a leap at the 
very brink: the chestnut swerved, 
and in swerving, floundered and fell 
on the spongey marsh bank. Poor 
Rosey, quite unprepared for this 
sudden change of her steed’s inten- 
tions, was shot sideways from her 
saddle, and head foremost into the 
river, At the same moment, Willy’s 
horse, higher up and in firmer 
ground, cleared it in first-rate style. 
‘Lhe next instant Willy, looking 
anxiously round to see what success 
his companion had met with, beheld, 
to his horror, nought but the rider- 
less mare striving to pick herself 
up again. Frantically pulling, he 
brought up, and brought round his 
own steed in a few strides, and was 
at the river’s brink instantaneously. 
Fortunately, the curve which he 
had to describe in bringing round 
his horse, after the pace at which he 
had been going, caused him to find 
himself at a point of the stream 
many yards lower than the spot at 
which Rosey had fallen in; and ere 
yet he well knew whether she was 
actually in the water, or lying beside, 
and hidden by her floundering steed, 
he beheld her rise to the surface of 
the swollen stream, the force of 
whicli—it was some four feet deep 
—had already twice hindered her ef- 
forts to regain her legs, encumbered 
as she also was by her habit. To 
spring from his horse, and dash into 
the water, was but the work of a 
moment. He had soon seized her 
and borne her to the brink of the 
opposite bank ; but not so easy was 
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it to reach the top of it, all perpen- 
dicular as it was, with a wet clay 
facing, and rising just there, some 
eighteen inches above the water. 
Having, however, soon clambered 
out himself, while she—who, though 
terribly frightened, had not lost all 
her presence of mind—held on by 
the tufts of grass upon the top, he 
landed her, ere long, in dripping, 
shivering safety, upon “erra firma. 

The “usual *uing” on such an 
occasion is for the “preserver” to 
press to his dripping bosom the 
equally dripping and quite inani- 
mate form of the lady whom he has 
so gallantly rescued from a watery 
grave. He should next impress a 
chaste /iss upon the marble brow. 
The ae should gradually recover 
consciousness, and turning up lan- 
guid eyes, meet the tender ones 
gazing anxiously down upon her. 
He should ejaculate, “Thank hea- 
ven, she yet lives!” She should 
softly murmur “ My preserver!” 
and then close her eyes once more 
for a little while, suffering her 
head to droop upon his supporting 
breast. 

Now none of this happened in the 
case in question. For, in the first 


place, poor little Rosey had fortu- 
nately not been long enough im- 
mersed to lose consciousness ; and 


in the second place, her father and 
two other gentlemen appeared upon 
the scene before there was time for 
a single tender passage, save that 
she said, with a sweet, though pallid 
and shivering smile—‘ Oh, I am so 
grateful to you!” And he—*I 
would have given worlds that you 
had not fallen in, but since fall in 
you must, I would not for the world 
have had it that any one but me 
should have pulled you out.” 

It did not take long to tell Mr. 
Vellum how it all came about; nor, 
indeed, would he suffer much to be 
said till he had set her on the now 
crestfallen chestnut again. Willy, 
meanwhile, had jumped over the 
stream and regained his own horse, 
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which, fortunately, had preferred 
watching the evolutions of his com- 
rade and the “water party,” to 
making any solitary attempt to 
follow ‘the hounds any further. 

“There, never mind taking him 
at the brook again,” shouted Mr. 
Vellum. “There is the road only 
two fields off. You get to it from 
that side, we will make for it from 
this side ; and then the best thing 
you can both of you do, will be to 
gallop home as hard as you can, and 
take off your wet clothes.” 

“Oh, papa, and lose all the fun !” 

. My dear little insatiable, I could 
not have you run the risk of going 
on. Besides, you have scarce a 
notion what a state your hair is in!” 
{Artful papa! he knew that shot 
would tell.] “If Willy chooses to 
run the risk of rheumatics, and go 
on after the hounds, he can please 
himself, and I'll take you home, but 
I should decidedly advise him not 
to be so rash.” 

This was again repeated to Willy 
himself when he rejoined them upon 
the road, 

“If you'll really allow me to be 
Miss Rosey’s escort, after my letting 
her get into this pickle (which, in- 
deed, I could not in any way help), 
you need not fear my wishing to be 
anywhere but by her side,” said 
Willy, with much earnestness. 

“* My dear boy, it was all my fault 
for letting her mount that chestnut 
before we knew it better. I may 
thank you for saving my child’s 
life,” said Mr. Vellum, still more 
earnestly. “There, now, gallop off 
both of you, hard, and I'll follow 
you at a more moderate pace.” 

“Oh, papa dear, do go on with 
your hunting ; we'll get home all 
safe.” 

“T’ve no doubt you will; but 
although you're so plucky over it 
all, my little pet, I feel as if I had 
had enough of hunting for this day, 
and for a good many days to come, 
after the fright that I have got about 
you, thanks to that little rascally 
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runaway mare. So now be off, and 
say I’m coming. Take some hot 
wine and water, as hot as you can 
drink it, the moment you'get in, and 
then go straight to bed.” 

Rosey and her cavalier, obedient 
to command, started off in the direc- 
tion of home at a rattling pace. 
For some distance neither of them 
spoke. Both were wrapped in their 
own reflections. It had really been 
a very serious matter. But for 
Willy’s promptitude, it might have 
gone very hard indeed with the little 
woman. 

At last, when they drew rein to 
breathe their horses, Willy said half 
musingly, as though he was saying 
it as much to himself as to his com- 
panion—“If Myles had been as 
good at riding as he is at every thing 
else, where should 7 have been to- 
day? It would have been reserved 
for him to be your deliverer. And 


yet, perhaps, he would have given 
you a better lead, and you might 


never have got into the scrape at 
all.” 

“Don’t say that, for were we not 
riding straight to the hounds, and 
before everybody else? It was 
worth it all to have such a glorious 
start.” 

“T should feel selfish, dreadfully 
selfish, if I were to say—‘it was 
worth it all to have the delight of 
being the one to pull you out.’” 

“‘ Nay, if you say that, I shall be 
afraid of riding with you any more. 
I shall expect, next time, that you 
will lead me up to some terrible 
fence where I shall have a cropper, 
in order that you may have the 
pleasure of picking me up again,” 
said Rosey, laughing coquettishly. 

“That's just why I said it would 
be too selfish to say such a thing. 
No, indeed! The last thing I could 
wish would be that you should even 
have the scratch of a thorn for any 
plea ure that I might receive there- 
by. I would not have your little 
finger ache if I were to gain worlds 
by it. Oh, Miss Rosey, you have 
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little suspicion how long you have 
been my ideal love. Sunday” after 
Sunday, as I have sat opposite to 
you in church, I have gazed and 
gazed upon your angel face, and 
instead of this apparent neglect of 
my prayers having made a worse 
man of me, I believe it has made 
me a better one; for when I in- 
dulged in day-dreams about you, 
and pictured myself as one who was 
to be some day your wooer, I kept 
thinking tow much better I must 
try to make myself, that I might be 
more worthy of you.” 

Rosey was blushing very red 
indeed, and said with a timid, 
trembling voice, feeling, at the same 
time, not altogether guiltless of 
sundry reciprocal glances in_ his 
direction—“ 1 don’t think, though, 
you should have looked at me so 
much in church, for all that. I 
don’t like to feel that I have crused 
a neglect of your devotions, which 
might not have been, in the en d, so 
good for you as you say it was.’ 

‘Well, but then I’d nowhere else 
but in church to see you scarcely. 
And, oh, when Myles came, and so 
soon became such friends at your 
home, I felt so chagrined and so 
jealous. ‘To think that I, who had 
been about the place so long, should 
thus be cut out by a stranger. And 
yet I have old Myles to thank, after 
all, for being admitted to your inti- 
macy, at least. So I can owe him 
no grudge. Indeed, I feel that I’m 
scarcely acting fairly by him now. 
For while I feel that he loves you 
devotedly, I am earnestly longing, 
Miss Rosey, to be able to cut him 
out, and to persuade you to like me 
better than you do him.” 

Rosey blushed redder than ever, 
and hung her head without a reply. 

“He cannot love you so de- 
votedly as I do,” continued Willy, 
pleading his cause with fervour. 
“No one could help loving you, 
you know ; and his case is only the 
same as would have been that of any 
one of a hundred who had had the 
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good fortune to be thrown so much 
into your sweet society. But I have 
made you my ideal for these years 
back—aye, since I was a boy, and 
long before it was my privilege to 
become acquainted with you. I 
have been constant to that ideal, 
and never turned my heart aside to 
any other. And now, when, after 
all the years, I am rewarded by 
being allowed to know you—and to 
know you, thank heaven, intimately, 
and to find the reality even surpass- 
ing the ideal I had formed, I love 
you—oh, I love you with a devotion 
which I defy Myles, with all his 
energy, to be able to vie with. Say, 
can you not, will you not, return my 
love?” 

A week sooner, and Rosey would 
have been much perplexed by the 
appeal which was now so ardently 
made to her. She, in her turn, long 
before she had personally known 
Willy Lawson, had felt an instinct 
telling her that he was one whom 
she would “ cotton to.” Then Myles 
came, and she saw so much of him, 
and his affectionate admiration of 
her was so palpabie, that she could 
not but feel that he had the first 
claim upon her heart, did he choose 
to demand her love. And yet, for all 
this, she never felt quite at her ease 
with Myles. She, too, felt an affec- 
tion for him, but it was a sort of 
brother-and-sisterly feeling. It was 
not soul-stirring love. As, however, 
real love had not as yet “stirred 
her soul,” she was hitherto ignorant 
as to the existence of any warmer 
feeling than simple affection, and 
merely knew that she did not alto- 
gether love Myles in her heart of 
hearts for all that she liked him so. 
But, as we have said, she felt ina 
manner bound to him, as though he 
had acquired over her affections, 
such as they then were, a right of 
previous occupancy. Within the 
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last few days, however, since Edith 
Lindsay had paid this second visit, 
her feminine powers of acute obser- 
vation had let Rosey into a secret. 
She saw, looming in the future, the 
possibility of a very pretty little ro- 
mance between her two friends, 
Edith and Myles. She saw a con- 
solation in view for the latter in the 
event of her yielding to the most 
congenial impulse of her own heart. 
“JT shall not then be unkind to 
Myles—” she said to herself—* If I 
make to Willy my true confession, 
and make him happy by telling him 
that Ae is the object of my prefer- 
ence,” 

And so, after a little pause, during 
which the above thoughts had flash- 
ed (not for the first time) through 
her mind, she said softly— 

“1 do return your love, Willy 
Lawson !” 

“And do you really love me 
then, more than you do Myles ?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“] like Myles very much indeed, 
—the dear old fellow; but I love 
you in my heart of hearts !” 

“My darling own Rosey!” 

Our advice to all young lovers, is 
not, ifavoidable, to propose on horse- 
back. After such a confession as 
the above, there is a natural craving 
for a good hug. Willy could only 
seize Rosey’s hand, and press it to 
his lips. This, however, he did 
most fervently, and they rode on for 
some way in blissful silence. 

On nearing the Vellum’s they met 
a car coming along at full speed. 
On it was Edith Lindsay, who, with 
a face full of trouble, waved to them 
a farewell, exclaiming, as her driver 
slackened speed for a moment— 
“My poor dear grandpa is so ill, I 
have been telegraphed for. I can 
scarcely hope to catch the next 
train, but I must try !” 
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THE new science of comparative 
mythology: is making great progress. 
The legends of the nursery, the bal- 
lads of the peasantry, aid it no less 
than the grand epics and poems in 
which the religions of the people are 
crystallised. We have on various 
occasions devoted attention to this 
important and interesting subject, 
and shall, from time to time, return 
to it. In this paper we propose to 
describe some folk-stories of the 
Island of Cyprus (published in the 
Kuzpiaca of Athanasios Sakella- 
rios), which have attracted the atten- 
tion of a most successful and inde- 
fatigable worker in this field, Dr. 
Felix Liebricht, of whose German 
transiation we have availed ourself. 

THE Ocre Dreiaugige).—Once 
there was a poor woodman, who had 
three daughters, the eldest of whom 
Was seen sitting at the window by a 
countryman, who, after a short woo- 
ing, married, and bore her to his 
home a happy bride. He gave her 
1o1 keys, the last of which she was 
not to use, as the room to which it 
belonged was quite empty. The 
husband therefore took it back. One 
day he left it lying about, and curio- 
sity was too much for prudence. She 
unlocked the door; the room had 
only a chest in it, over which was a 
window looking on to the street. 
She looked through the window and 
watched a funeral proceed to the 
cemetery ; and when the corpse was 
interred, and the people gone away, 
she saw her husband come into the 
graveyard, his head was as big asa 
bushel, and decked with. three eyes, 
while his hands were so long that 
they seemed to grasp the entire 
world. She saw him disentomb the 
corpse and devour it, and then be- 


came so ill that she had to go to bed. 
When the ogre came back into his 
secret chamber he guessed what had 
happened, but dissimulated, and 
finding her ill, asked if she would 
like to see her mother. He then 
came in the shape of the mother, 
but the lady revealed no secrets. 
Afterwards all her relations came in 
the same way, and, last of all, the 
grandmother, to whom the young 
wife narrated her story. Witha loud 
shriek the grandmother changed into 
the awful form of the ogre. This 
agreeable gentleman remarked that 
if she had kept his secret he should 
not have eaten her, but now it was im- 
possible that she could escape alive. 
Having made a broach red-hot, he 
called out, ‘Be good enough to 
come, for the roasting-spit is waiting.” 
Having obtained two hours’ grace, 
in which to make her peace with 
God, she went in the ogre’s room, 
and springing through the window, 
ran with might and main along the 
king’s highway. The first person 
she met was a carrier, who could not 
help her, but sent her further on to 
the king’s camel-driver, who con- 
cealed her in a bale of cotton. 
When the ogre discovered her flight, 
he rushed after her with the red-hot 
roasting-spit in his hand, and all who 
saw him swooned or died with fright. 
The carrier swore that, as God lived, 
he had not seen her, On to the 
camel-driver, who protested igno- 
rance also. ‘The ogre returned to 
his house, thinking that she might, 
after all, be concealed there. Un- 
successful in this search, he returned 
to the camel-driver, and stuck his 
glowing roasting-spit into every cot- 
ton-bale, and wounded the young 
wife’s foot, but she wiped the broach 


1 Jahrb. f. rom. u, Eng. Lit. xi. 4. 
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with cotton, that no blood - stain 
might be seen upon it. So, disap- 
pointed, he returned, and the camel- 
driver and the lady proceeded to the 
King’s Court, where she became a 
great favourite, and eventually was 
betrothed to the heir apparent. The 
lady, afraid that the ghoul would 
learn of this, and wreak his vengeance 
upon them, contrived a counter-plot. 
From the bridal-chamber descended 
seven steps, which were smeared 
with tallow, and under the last a 
deep pit was dug, and covered with 
amat. ‘The ogre went to the wed- 
ding, disguised as amerchant,and had 
several Moors concealed in sacks. 
The sacks, he said, were full of fruit, 
but when the bride desired to buy 
some, he declined to open them 
until morning. The King’s jester 
determined to purloin some fruit for 
her, and was surprised to find a man 
in each sack. The Moors were all 
beheaded. Now, when the feast was 
over, the merchant took his true 
shape, and went into the _bridal- 
chamber, where he strewed some 
earth from a grave upon the bride- 
groom, who lay as one dead. “ Be 
good enough to get up, my dear wife, 
to get up, for the roasting-spit is wait- 
ing for you.” He took her by the 
hand and went down the steps be- 
hind her, but at the third step she 
said, “I pray you go first, for I am 
afraid.” The ghoul politely pre- 
ceded her, she clutched the balus- 
trade, and gave him a push, which 
sent him down to the bottom of the 
slippery steps, here he fell into 
the deep pit, in which a lion and 
tiger, waiting in readiness, quickly 
devoured him. Then the bride 
swooned, but next day the physician 
quickly restored both her and the 
bridegroom, and they determined to 
celebrate their marriage anew, with 
great rejoicings, ‘‘ and when we left 
the guests, we came here.” 

This curious story finds parallels 
in the legends of Germany ard 
Sicily. The incident of the con- 
cealed blackamoors will bring to re- 
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menibrance an episode in the 


* Arabian Nights.” 

Aschenbridal, as the name will 
tell the reader of “Grimm,” is 
another version of the widely vary- 
ing legend of Cinderella. 

The father and his three daughters 
the story of a man who had three 
daughters to marry, and who, de- 
spairing of a suitor, had their por- 
traits painted outside his house. A 
ship-captain fell in love with the 
youngest, and married her; but on 
the bridal night, a ghost appeared, 
and told him that Rosa would marry 
her father, and have a child, whom 
she would also marry. ‘This cheer- 
ing intelligence discouraged the jo- 
vial sailor, who married the eldest 
sister instead, pretending that it was 
all a mistake that he had gone to 
church with the youngest. This 
happened with another suitor, so 
that poor Rosa, twice married, had 
no husband, and knew not the reason 
why. Ry a not very delicate strata- 
gem, she learned from the husbands 
what had deterred them from con- 
summating the marriage. ‘“ No,” 
said she to herself, “ I will not marry 
my father, as the ghost said ; sooner 
will I murder him.” Pious Rosa 
accordingly, for fear of committing 
incest, perpetrated parricide. Over 
her father’s grave grew an apple- 
tree, and after eating some fruit from 
it she became pregnant. So far the 
ghost had the best of the argument ; 
but Rosa, with woman’s pertinacity, 
would not give in. The poor babe, 
covered with wounds, was placed in 
a little chest, which was cast into the 
sea. But vain is the struggle with 
fate. ‘The boy was preserved, and 
eventually married his mother, who 
did not learn the secret of his birth 
for some years. Accident at last 
revealed the horrid truth, when she 
threw herself from the roof and was 
killed. This is one of a cycle of le- 
gends, whose hero varies from (£di- 
pus to Judas Iscariot. 

Another story tells of the son of 
a king, who was given to the study of 
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philosophy, and whose acquirements 
were the admiration of the sages. 
But a danger threatened his life. 
“ Before eight days are over, a ball 
will cost thy son his life. We have 
read it in philosophy.” So a great 
glass house was built, stocked with 
provisions and stored with books. 
This was sunk deep down into the 
sea, and the prince read now in one 
book, now in another, and at last 
grew tired of themall. He had read 
them all but a Psalter, in which he 
saw these words: “In the depth of 
the sea is the hand of the Lord.” 
No more would he remain, but return 
to earth, He went punctually to 


church ; one day, however, he was 
unluckily detained from vespers, but 
met a merchant, who was bewailing 
a loss incurred by attending them. 
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He paid the loss, and so got the mer- 
chant’s share of the moral benefit of 
attendance! Scarcely had he ac- 
quired this imputed righteousness, 
than a ball came whistling by, threw 
the King’s son into a swoon, and 
killed the impious merchant. 

We have another version of the 
Master Thief. On some future occa- 
sion we purpose dealing more in 
detail with the Rhampsinitus legend- 
ary cycle. 

The stories already given will 
serve as a specimen of the “ folk- 
stories” of Cyprus, and show how 
closely allied are the legends of 
widely-distant lands, and how tena- 
cious is the “conservative people” 
of those stories which amused it in 
the infancy of time. 

W. E. A. A. 
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RICHARD MALVIN’S ORDEAL. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Towarps the close of a sultry day, 
in the month of August, a traveller 
rode up the main street of a certain 
little English village, and drew rein 
at the door of the only house of 
entertainment of which it could boast 
—the Golden Lion. As he alighted 
on the battered stone pavement, and 
proceeded to tie the bridle to a win- 
dow-shutter, Giles Higton, the sturdy 
landlord, made his appearance from 
the direction of the outhouses be- 
hind, smoking an old clay pipe. 

* “Good day, sir,” said he, removing 
it from his mouth to make an awk- 
ward form of salutation; “ will ye 
no’ gie the gelding to yon fellow, 
tostler o’ the inn, for a feed of oats 
and a wiping down. Poor chaps, ’e 
looks toired.” 

“No, my friend, I merely intend 
to remain five minutes. He must 
even content himself with scant fare, 
until he can rest his wearied limbs 
in the stables of Malvin.” 

An exclamation of surprise broke 
from honest Giles, when he heard 
his guest’s intended destination, and, 
for the moment, he appeared in- 
clined to gratify a spirit of curiosity 
by asking a few harmless questions 
connected with it; but a glance at 
the man before him suggested the 
possibility of his resenting such un- 
due familiarity, and he was fain con- 
tent to lead the way into his establish- 
ment in silence. 

The stranger was a tall, manly 
fellow, though young, and with a 
mien above the common. A face 
embrowned by exposure to foreign 
suns, hair short and curly, eyes of 
the deepest jet, and a mouth de- 
noting firmness and resolution,— 
these were his most prominent phy- 
sical characteristics. His attire, worn 


and threadbare from long use, and 
soiled by his journey, accorded but 
little with the air of social superiority 
which his demeanour was calculated 
to inspire. 

** Martha, Martha!” cried the land- 
lord lustily ; “ look alive, girl. Here 
be a stranger gentleman in want 0’ 
summut, an’ no time to lose. Hurry 
up that kitchen maid o’ yourn, an’ 
coom t’attend on him.” 

Giles again removed his pipe while 
making this appeal to his better- 
half, and, on its conclusion, replaced 
it with a grunt of satisfaction. See- 
ing that the traveller had, meantime, 
stretched himself on a rude bench 
close to the tap, as if overcome by 
fatigue, he took his position at the 
little window, where he could com- 
mand a view some distance down 
the road, on the look-out for further 
guests in search of wayside hospi- 
tality. 

A rustling of stiff calico, accom- 
panied by afewpremonitory “hems,” 
heralded the approach of Mrs, Mar- 
tha, who entered with a formai cour- 
tesy, and a request to be informed of 
the required refreshments. 

“Nothing out of the common, 
good dame,—all I want is a pot of 
your strongest ale, and a slice of 
bread and cheese. I greatly mistake 
or that will carry me so far as I need 
to go; old travellers have often to 
put up with shorter commons. But, 
stay—bring two pots in lieu of one, 
as, perhaps, the landlord here will 
join me. What say you? 

Giles cheerfully acceded to the 
invitation, the more so as it would 
tend to increase the score, and seated 
himself opposite the stranger. Mrs. 
Martha darted a look of wrathful 
displeasure on her liege lord and 
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master, whose potations were gene- 
rally something of the deepest ; but, 
as he did not pretend to observe it, 
she departed to fulfil the commission. 
The traveller, like a sensible man, 
forbore speaking until he had satis- 
fied his appetite on the frugal fare 
supplied, when he inquired,— 

“You are acquainted with the 
country around here, I suppose ?” 

* Aye—a leetle.” 

Mine host had his pot of beer to 
his mouth, but he paused in the 
draught he was taking for the next 
question. 

“What distance do you call it, 
now, from Malvin Hall to the 
village ?” 

“Well,” said Giles, wiping his 
lips in the corner of his jacket, after 
a little grave consideration, “ well, 
sir, I should say, a trifle past five 
mile, or thereabouts,” 

“Not to be too particular, we'll 
say six?” said the traveller, with an 
amused smile. 

“Not to be too particular, we'll 
say six,” assented Giles. 

“Ha! then I will arrive there 
sooner than I expected. It is so 
long since I left the country that I 
have forgotten all about it.” 

“You are gone nigh on to ten 
years, sir, I suppose?” queried the 
landlord of the Green Lion, insinu- 
atingly, as he refilled his cutty. 

“Am I,” said the stranger, elevating 
his eye-brows with a comical smile, 
and then resuming, in a bantering 
tone, “What a fine memory you 
have for dates! Who told you that, 
my good friend ?” 

Mine host, considerably crest- 
fallen by his failure to obtain any 
information, muttered something be- 
neath his breath, but what, the other 
could not make out. 

“ Hey-day,” said the traveller, at 
last, “I must not be lagging here 
too late. J.andlord, this will pro- 
bably settle the score ; and now, good 
evening !” 

He replaced the long, lean purse, 
from which he had extracted the 
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coin—liberal pay for the meagre 
entertainment—in his pocket, and 
left the inn. 

Giles Wigton, standing on the 
threshold, and puffing his old clay 
pipe, philosophically repressed his 
curiosity once more as he saw him 
untie the bridle, mount his horse, 
and ride quickly up the road. 

* A rum lot,” muttered Giles, “a 
rum lot, the whole of ’em, whoever 
they be, and that ’ere chap as bad as 
the rest.” 

And he waited until Mrs. Martha 
was busy, to slip behind the counter, 
and, surreptitiously, obtain another 
pot of ale. 

I must here pause to explain mine 
host’s somewhat unusual desire to 
pry into the business of another, 
and premise, by assuring the reader 
that he had ample cause for excuse. 

Malvin Hall, the declared destina- 
tion of the traveller, was an old and 
ruinous pile of building, situated in 
a very secluded spot, far in from the 
highway. A cordon of magnificent 
oaks, whose spreading branches and 
luxurious foliage completely hid the 
whole structure, except the very sum- 
mit of the tall, terraced chimnies, 
from view, surrounded this ancient 
remnant of feudalism. Perhaps it 
was this feature that made it seem 
such a lonely and deserted spot, 
and gave an air of mystery to the 
Hall and its occupants. And who 
were these ? None could tell. Some- 
time the neighbours caught a glimpse 
of a pale, attenuated female figure, 
clad in mourning garments, w ander- 
ing through the trees. Oftener still, 
a young and beautiful girl appeared, 
listlessly pursuing some intricate 
path through the dense shrubberies, 
employed reading a book, or gazing 
down towards the highway ; but, no 
sooner would she observe the staring 
of the honest rustics, than she would 
vanish, and appear no more for a 
lengthened period. 

The only person connected with 
the establishment who ever left the 
grounds was a grim, surly-looking 
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man, or servant, rejoicing in the 
appellation of Black Paul. Regu- 
larly once a week he might be seen 
wending his way towards the village, 
a crabbed and knotted black-thorn 
in his hand, and a capacious wallet 
slung over his shoulder, and a full- 
blooded bull-dog, called Danger, fol- 
lowing close at his heels. The 
savage glare with which the latter 
passed along did not belie his name, 
and caused a wholesome dread of 
both master and dog to pervade the 
minds of all the country side. Once 
arrived at the little store, Black Paul 
would pick out, in utter silence, all 
the articles he desired to take with 
him, throw down gold enough to 
cover their value, pocket the change 
(still without a word), whistle to 
Danger, and cross the threshold— 
not to revisit it for another week. 
Several times did the old fellow, who 
thus received the patronage of Malvin 
Hall, attempt to draw him into con- 
versation ; but the grim serving-man 
shrugged his shoulders contemptu- 
ously on hearing the smooth speeches 
levelled at him, and, on each occa- 
sion, left his interrogator as much in 
the dark as ever. 

Many, many long years had passed 
since this unwonted state of things 
had first attracted the attention of 
all around, and still no change occur- 
red at the Hall. At leng:h a whisper 
began to circulate that the place 
was haunted; that strange sounds 
and stranger forms were heard and 
seen betimes within its lonely pre- 
cincts. Such rumours soon gain 
currency and credit with simple un- 
tutored peasantry, and, in this in- 
stance, eventually produced a stead- 
fast belief in their authenticity. 
Women pertinaciously avoided pass- 
ing the locality whenever practic- 
able ; and stout men, returning from 
their labours in the field at dusk, 
quickened their footsteps, and tried 
to whistle cheerfully, as they dp- 
proached it. This dread supersti- 
tion did not originate, as may be sup- 
posed, without some tangible cause. 
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Rob Goslin, the village tailor, was 
the first to supply the gossips with 
his experiences, and he was followed 
by the blacksmith, the miller, and 
other men of note in the vicinity, 
Rob was addicted to some very 
grave faults ; but the habit that he 
had acquired of roaming about the 
country every Saturday night, with 
his week’s earnings in his pocket to 
spend in all the taverns and public- 
houses within a circuit of five miles, 
was by far the most condemnatory. 
On his return, about the hour of 
midnight, from one of these periodi- 
cal excursions (as the story goes), 
he was terrified by the appearance 
of a ghastly apparition, a veritable 
ghost, as he averred, wandering 
among the oaks that surrounded the 
old hall. The effect was so startling 
that he fainted on the king’s high- 
way, and did not again recover until 
it was broad daylight, on Sunday 
morning. There were people found 
in the village malicious enough to 
say that his potations, unusually 
deep that night, had warped his 
judgment, and made him see more 
than actully existed; but a strong 
faction supported the tailor’s theory, 
and the dispute which ensued was 
decided by an immense majority in 
his favour. The wonderful experi- 
ences of the blacksmith and the 
miller, some time later, corroborating 
Rob Goslin’s account, had the effect 
of establishing the belief in these 
supernatural visitations more firmly 
than ever. 

The oldest inhabitant (that extra- 
ordinary personage, who is always 
turning up with marvellous legends 
of everything and everybody) re- 
membered that the property of Mal- 
vin had, many years ago, been in 
possession ofa wealthy and eccentric 
squire, after whom it was called. It 
was concluded that he had married 
and died abroad, for, after leaving 
on a foreign tour, he had never re- 
turned, the place, after a lapse of 
time, being taken possession of by 
a lady in black (his widow, as was 
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supposed), accompanied by two 
children and Black Paul. This was 
mere surmise, however, though sub- 
sequent events, as I will relate, es- 
tablished it, in part, as correct. No 
proof could be adduced of the actual 
truth of the story; but as, on the 
other hand, none could be found to 
contradict it, people generally ac- 
cepted the current version, and 
sought no deeper for a satisfactory 
solution. 

One of the children, the boy, who 
had meanwhile grown up a tall and 
vigorous stripling, suddenly disap- 
peared, and was seen no more about 
the grounds. Fora time this offered 


something further to gossip about, 
but gradually the remembrance of 
it slipped from every mind, or, at 
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least, was very rarely mentioned. 
Years passed. And thus were things 
situated at the opening of my story. 
What wonder, then, if Giles Wig- 
ton, mine honest host of the Green 
Lion, experienced an inordinate de- 
sire to comprehend the why and the 
wherefore of his guest’s intended 
visit to Malvin Hall? What wonder 
if the wise men of the village, the 
oratorical sexton, the crabbed little 
tailor, the grave blacksmith, the jolly 
miller, and their lesser satellites, 
assembled in solemn conclave that 
evening in the old tap-room of the 
inn, to discuss the startling intelli- 
gence, and smoke numberless pipes, 
and quaff stupendous pots of Mrs, 
Martha’s strongest October ale? 


CHAPTER II. 


THE traveller, after leaving the 
Green Lion, jogged along the road 
as fast as his wearied steed could 
bear him, totally unconscious of the 
food for gossip which his short con- 
versation Giles Wigton would, ere 
long, supply to the loquacious vil- 
lagers. Though his seat in the saddle 
denoted the accomplished horseman, 
it was self-evident that a long and 
protracted journey had induced lan- 
gour and fatigue, and, in consequence, 
an anxious desire to reach his des- 
tination without loss of time. In 
furtherance of this object, as a turn 
in the road shut out the straggling 
line of houses which distinguished 
this in common with most English 
hamlets, he caught up the loose reins, 
and, applying the rowels of his spurs 
to the animal’s sides, urged him by 
voice and hand into a steady gallop. 

One—two—three—four miles were 
thus passed, and, as the last yellow 
rays of the setting sun shot out over 
the lonely landscape from behind a 
bank of murky clouds, in the low 
western sky, he paused before the 
gate which opened into the grounds 
of Malvin. 

“Home at last,” he muttered, de- 


scending from his saddle, and glan- 
cing about at the principal land- 
marks ; “‘ home at last, after six years 
absence, and the old place is still 
the same. There are the chimnies 
of the Hall glancing above yonder 
trees; there are the ruined gate- 
house, the moss-grown well, the 
weather-worn sun-dial, the weeds, 
the thistles, the brambles, the iden- 
tical marks of neglect and decay 
visible, as in my boyhood. Well— 
well !” 

He drew the bridle over his arm, 
and swinging back the gate —it 
creaked and grated harshly upon its 
hinges—entered the long, winding 
avenue. Whata picture of desola- 
tion was presented to his eyes at 
every turn! Fences broken down, 
rank, noxious herbage springing up 
through the gravelled walks, pools 
of muddy water—relics of the last 
rain-storm—here and there; in a 
word—wide-spread ruin and decay. 
The traveller heeded not these par- 
ticulars, but walked onward, im- 
mersed in thought, his eyes bent to 
the ground. 

In among the trees, whose spread- 
ing boughs cast a deep gloom on the 
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narrow path; over a rustic bridge 
which spanned a gurgling rivulet a 
below him, and out, once more, 
the deepening twilight. There ood 
the Hall—dark, dreary, silent as a 
tomb. Folding his arms on his 
breast, he regarded the scene before 
him with a dreamy expression on his 
brown, handsome face. The bridle 
dropped from his nerveless grasp 
unheeded, but his good steed re- 
mained immoveable. He remained 
thus for several minutes, until a 
stealthy footstep on the grass close 
by, and the hoarse growl of a dog, 
aroused him, and he tumed to see 
from whence the sounds proceeded. 
A gaunt, burly figure emerged from 
the shadow of a neighbourin 


1g clump 
of bushes, and advanced to meet 


him—the figure of Black Paul, fol- 
lowed by his savage attendant, 
Danger. 


* Home, at last, Master Richard !” 
said he, doffing his slouched hat with 
respect. “You've been long ex- 
pected, and your arrival will prove 
a pleasant surprise to the mistress 
and Miss Maud. You are welcome, 
sir! Down, Danger—fool! do you 
not remember the young squire, who 
was your friend long ago? Let me 
take your horse, master.” 

“Ha, Paul!” said the traveller, 
grasping his horny hand, and shak- 
ing it with warmth, “I thought you 
would fail to recognise the puny lad 
of yore in the hardy wanderer of to- 
day. You are not: changed, how- 
ever—as impervious to time, I see, 
as the earth we live and tread upon. 
Yes, take my poor gelding, and aie 
him a soft bed and a hearty meal, 
for he requires both. Where are the 
ladies ?” 

“In the dining-hall, master. You 

can find your own way to it, I war- 
rant—ha! ha! ha! ha!” 

Paul chuckled hoarsely, dealt Dan- 
ger a vigorous kick, patted the horse’s 
panting sides, and disappeared with 
both towards the ruined stables. 

Richard Malvin, as I must now 
call him, after casting a glance at the 
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fading figure of his retainer, ascended 
the steps .of a little terrace, which 
conducted to the principal door of 
the building, and entered a capacious 
but gloomy hall. Atthe farther end 
a lamp was swinging by a rusty iron 
chain, from one of the beams over- 
head. The few faint rays of light 
which its untrimmed wick rendered 
only served to lay bare the repulsive 
nakedness of its surroundings, and 
the rotteness and decay which a per- 
sistent neglect was engendering in 
the old mansion. Dust and cob- 
webs in every nook and corner; 
fragments of the ornamental cornices, 
and flakes of broken plaster from the 
walls, scattered around the broken 
floor ; ruin—ruin—ruin ! 

‘Still the same,” he murmured, 
ascending the broad, stone staircase ; 
no perceptible change in anything 
here since I left it.” 

As he reached the first landing, 
he observed that all above was in 
darkness. He thought of returning 
for the lamp in the hall, but, fatigued 
by a long and rapid journey, he felt 
disinclined to undergo the exertion. 

“ Besides,” said he mentally, “I 
am well acquainted with every inch 
of the way; many a time, indeed, 
have I traversed it, years ago, and 
why not now, although I have no 
light to guide me. I know the corner 
in which to find the door, and can- 
not, therefore, experience any diffi- 
culty.” 

He turned to continue his ascent, 
but instantly felt an icy breath upon 
his forehead, so cold that it pierced 
to the very brain. He convulsively 
grasped the baluster of the staircase, 
to support himself from falling, for 
he felt at the same moment a grow- 
ing weakness was struggling in his 
heart—a weakness such as he had 
never before experienced, which 
seized him like a flash of lightning. 
He remained thus several moments, 
unwilling to turn back, and yet un- 
certain as to the advisability of ad- 
vancing. 

“* How strange !” he muttered, half 
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audibly. ‘Can anyone be playing 
a trick on me?” 

A pause, and then—a deep sigh. 

“Who is there? he asked, after an 
effort. 

No answer. 

“JT must have been mistaken,” 
thus he attempted to reason. ‘‘ There 
are only four of us in the Hali; 
Paul is at the stables, and neither 
my mother nor Maud would be out 
on this staircase at such an hour.” 

Nevertheless, a lonely feeling was 
beginning to occupy his mind, but, 
ashamed of the presence of such a 
sensation as fear, he shook it off, 
and courageously resumed the ascent. 

The chill upon his forehead now 
ceased, and, in lieu, a warm perspi- 
ration suffused it. 

Up through the pitchy darkness, 
guiding his footsteps by a firm grasp 
of the oaken baluster. He neared 
the top, halted, stumbled against 
something, and immediately felt an- 
other hand upon his, a damp, cold, 
clammy hand, long, rigid fingers, 
the hand and fingers of a corpse. 
Once more the icy breath upon his 
forehead, once more that fatal weak- 
ness tugging at his very heart-strings. 
But there are some men whom an 
inherent recklessness, or bravery— 
which you will—make equal to such 
an occasion, and he was one of them. 
Steading his voice and, by sheer 
mental as well as bodily exertion, 
stilling the nerves that throbbed and 
palpitated with agitation throughout 
his entire frame, he asked firmly 
again,— 

“Who is there ?” 

No answer. He sought hastily 
to withdraw his hand, but the clam- 
my fingers retained it unmoved. 

“Tn the name of God,” said he, 
while the hot blood curdled in his 
veins ; “in the name of God, I ask, 
who thus obstructs my path, and 
why ?” 

“Welcome back to your inherit- 
ance, Richard Malvin, I—your fa- 
ther’s spirit—bids you welcome.” 

The voice was clear and ringing ; 
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it echoed weirdly through the lonely 
corridors, and died away in a faint 
whisper. 

“ Welcome, Richard Malvin ! wel- 
come !” 

Two burning eyes, and a ghastly 
form in silvery white, flitted before 
him,and—noiselessly vanished, The 
hand was gone, too, but still he felt 
its cold impress on every fibre of his 
own. And now, when the phantom 
had left him, to pursue his way, now 
it was that the full tide of terror, so 
long suppressed, crept over his heart 
and buried it in its flow. He stag- 
gered blindly forward, but recovered 
himself when the lights, in the old 
dining-hall, flashed out into the 
gloomy corridor, when he felt his 
mother’s arms convulsively clasped 
around his neck, and her sobs 
awakened him to a fuller conscious- 
ness of the happy present. 

“Dear mother,” said he, and he 
smoothed back the white hair and 
kissed her wrinkled forehead ; “ dear 
mother, you are térribly agitated ; 
do try and be calm, I beg. Why 
weep when I am safe back to you? 
But, where is Maud, my little Maud 
—my future wife ?” 

“ Here, Richard!” said a sweet 
voice in tremulous accents, and a 
tall, fair girl presented her blushing 
cheek to receive his salutation. 

Such happiness! The pain at 
parting, the long and dreary sus- 
pense while absent, were fully re- 
deemed by even one short hour of 
bliss such as Richard now enjoyed. 
In its depth and intensity the remem- 
brance of his recent adventure was 
forgotten, and he gave himself up, 
unrestrainedly, to the pleasant emo- 
tions which this re-union awakened, 

“ Did you see Paul?” asked Mrs, 
Malvin, after the first happy excite- 
ment had partially subsided, and her 
son was seated on the sofa, herselr 
on one side and Maud on the 
other. 

“‘ Yes—he seemed to have had an 
intuitive knowledge of my arrival, 
for he was waiting at the hall-door 
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to take my horse and direct me to 
you.” 

“Poor fellow! he has been so 
anxious for your coming that it gave 
him an opportunity of greeting you 
before us.” 

“It did, mother,” rejoined the 
young man as the remembrance of 
that other welcome recurred to his 
mind. He ceased caressing the little 
hand—Maud’s hand—that lay so 
confidingly in his, saying, with an 
anxious glance, “Paul first, dear 
mother, avd you third ! 

The latter words were pronounced 
in such an impressive manner that 
their true meaning at once flashed 
to her brain. She buried her face 
in her hands for a moment, and 
when she looked up it was pallid as 
death itself could make it. 

“ You—know all, then? she fal- 
tered, tearfully. 

He hesitated, but Maud’s manner 
convinced him that she, too, had 
beheld, or at least heard of the fear- 
ful apparition, and that it would 
prove a useless task to court con- 
cealment of his rencontre. 

“Not all, mother; or, rather, in 
fact, I know nothing; but wait an 
explanation if it is in your power to 
give one.” 

“We will waive the subject to- 
night, Richard,” said she, in answer. 
“ Let us talk of other things: your 
experiences of continental life, your 
homeward journey, your haps and 
mishaps while abroad. ‘To-morrow 
we can discuss other matters at 
leisure.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I pause here to give a few particu- 
lars regarding my hero and the other 
two personages, his mother and be- 
trothed bride, who form the principal 
group in this story. 

Squire Malvin, the eccentric pro- 
prietor of the Hall, while on a tour in 
the south of France, happened tofallin 
with an English family, residing near 
Bordeaux. ‘Travellers, when on fo- 
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The young man, though extremely 
desirous of the revelation which he 
expected his mother would make in 
regard of the phantom, implicitly 
obeyed her, desisting from any fur- 
ther allusion to it until bed-time. 
The hours waned quickly, and, in 
due time, Mrs. Malvin rose to retire. 

*‘T am sorry, Richard,” said she, 
“that you will have to sleep on the 
sofa here to-night. However it will 
be made comfortable, and to-morrow 
I will get a chamber properly pre- 
pared for you. In truth, this old 
edifice can boast of so few habitable 
rooms that it is difficult to manage 
even for our small family.” 

“Very good, mother! I am so 
fatigued by travelling that I could 
sleep on the floor with. comfort if 
need be.” 

“ And now,” said Mrs. Malvin, 
with a grave smile (there was always 
a melancholy tinge about it), “now 
I will leave you gnd Maud to have 
a little talk whilst I see Paul about 
our future arrangements. Good night, 
dear Richard,—may Heaven protect 
you! I will expect you up in about 
half-an-hour, my daughter.” 

She imprinted a kiss on his fore- 
head and left the room. It was long 
past the prescribed time when Maud 
followed her example, and Richard 
Malvin found himself alone. He 
bit a cigar, and settled himself in a 
capacious arm-chair before the fire, 
for the enjoyment.of the dreams of 
bliss which the interview with his 
betrothed had created. 
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reign soil, are proge.to seek their 
countrymen, and with them, if 
possible, and this *yemark is pre- 
eminently true of John Bull. There 
is a certain pleasure in meeting one 
of your own race while abiding with 
strangers, in talking to him of home, 
and comparing notes of one’s resi- 
dence abroad. ije 

Though impulsive-yand wayward 
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in most things, the Squire shared in 
this feeling, and hence arose an inti- 
macy which resulted in a marriage 
with Mr. Clarke’s eldest daughter, 
and a continued stay in Bordeaux. 
Richard was the only fruit of this 
union, and his father, sometime later, 
seeing no‘prospect of further issue, 
from motives of charity, adopted 
Maud, then an orphan of tender 
years. As both the children grew 
up, he began to cherish the idea of 
seeing them one day united, and 
though for a time the old leaven of 
ancient blood and lengthy pedigree 
waxed strong within him, and criedin- 
dignantly at such a lowconnexion, he 
ultimately overcame the feeling, and, 
with the waywardness of his charac- 
ter, gave up his mind unreservedly 
to the accomplishment of this de- 
sign. 

Richard and Maud, meanwhile, 
bid fair to reach such a climax with 
or without his consent, and their 
mutual attachment increased every 
day. Squire Malvin’s will was law 
with his gentle, timid wife, so no 
objection existed in that quarter. 
Thus things proceeded for a few 
years, when, an accident occurring 
to him, he died somewhat suddenly. 
When informed that his end was 
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approaching, he reiterated his desire 
that the children, upon reaching a 
proper age, providing they were 
individually agreeable, should marry. 
He further expressed a wish that his 
wife would occupy the old family 
mansion until the arrival of the time 
for the consummation of that union, 
when Richard would: find means at 
his disposal to improve and beautify 
it. He was about to give directions 
regarding the discovery and applica- 
tion of these means when death, the 
fell destroyer, intervened. 

Mrs. Malvin implicitly obeyed her 
deceased husband’s injunction by 
fixing her residence at Malvin,accom- 
panied by the children and Black 
Paul, the Squire’s old and faithful 
servant, whom he had taken into his 
pay years before, somewhere on the 
Continent. 

The advance of years suffered no 
diminution in the love which the 
children mutually cherished; and 
when the widow, as a test of that 
love, sent off Richard, then a pro- 
mising stripling, on a lengthened 
sojourn with her immediate relatives, 
they parted in tears, and with vows 
of undying constancy. I have already 
shown how they met, after six years 
separation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE noonday sun, shining bright- 
ly into the large bow-window of the 
old library, revealed Mrs, Malvin 
and her son in grave converse there. 
‘They were seated on opposite sides 
of the green-baize table that stood 
in the centre of the apartment; the 
lady in widow's weeds, which she 
still wore in memory of her husband’s 
death. Both grave and thoughtful, 
as the subject under discussion re- 
quired—they met, the one to make 
a strange revelation, the other to 
hearken solemnly. 

“In accordance with the intima- 
mation dropped last night, Richard,” 
said his mother, impressively, “I 


propose now to make you aware of 
an extraordinary series of events 
which may have an important effect 
on your future life as the owner of 
Malvin Hall.” 

“J listen, dear mother,” said the 
young man composedly. 

‘this matter, as you may sur- 
mise, is intimately connected with 
your experiences of last night in the 
corridor.” 

“ They relate to my father, then ?” 
asked Richard. 

“To your father.” 

“Do his bones remain still un 
buried, that his spirit thus wanders 
uneasily through his ancient home ? 
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Are you aware of any darling wish 
unsatisfied? Do you suspect any 
Secret unrevealed? ‘Tell me, I beg 
of you, how I may seek to restore 
uninterrupted peace and rest to that 
weary soul.” 

A faint sigh struggled out between 
her pallid lips as she rejoined : 

“IT cannot deny that there is a 
secret, my son—a secret nearly con- 
cerning your welfare, and that of 
your father’s house, and of which 
you are the only living representa- 
tive, and until your father’s spirit 
imparts it to your own ear, it can- 
not be at rest.” 

Then, after a pause : 

“Tt will enable you to restore 
this hereditary domain to its former 
opulence and splendour, to endow 
my little Maud, your future wife, 
with wealth, and surround her with 
magnificence ; to supply my old age 
with all, and more than it needs. In 
a word, it will transform you from 
the penniless heir of a ruined estate, 
to the opulent head of a family 
which, by the prudent administra- 
tion of its affairs, may, in time, take 
rank among the leading names of 
proud and aristocratic England.” 

He was gazing at her as if in a 
dream. 

“ But, mother—” 

She interrupted him by a gesture. 

“Are, you willing, my son, to hear 
this secret ?” 

“Can you ask me?” 
eagerly. 

“* Nay—I need not have made the 
inquiry. I must premise, however, 
by requesting you to recount the 
experiences of a few hours since, 
after which I will communicate al] 
that I know concerning this matter 
which engrosses our united atten- 
tion.” 

The young man briefly described 
the incident already related. Each 
word that he uttered seemed to in- 
crease the agitation under which ‘his 
listener laboured. 

“And now, dear mother,” said 
he, taking her hand as he concluded 


said he, 
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his strange recital, “I would fain 
have you explain, if it lies in your 
power, and teil me clearly and con- 
cisely what is expected of me as a 
son desirous of obeying the behests 
of an honoured father. But first, 
what do you think of my revela- 
tion?” 

“T think, Richard—nay, I am 
convinced, that it substantiates all 
that I have hitherto known. There 
is a chance now before you of re- 
covering the treasure and valuables 
belonging to the family which my 
husband, the late Squire, concealed 
before his departure for the Con- 
tinent, and which are yours in night 
of your birth. You, no doubt, re- 
member the wayward, eccentric cha- 
racter of your father ?” 

“T do.” 

“That peculiarity, I suspect, 
prompted the strange measure.” 

“But, have you only suspicion to 
rest this conclusion upon ?” 

“No Richard, I have more. I 
will tell my story and you can draw 
your own inference.” 

“‘ Her son again prepared to listen, 
and she continued : 

““T was seventeen years of age 
when I married Squire Malvin. My 
father, who was a London merchant, 
some time before, had fallen into 
certain business difficulties, from 
which a legacy, opportunely left him 
by a maiden aunt, offered a means of 
extrication. After settling with his 
creditors, he had sufficient to pur- 
chase a moderate annuity left in his 
purse, and having done so, he retired 
with his family to a little property in 
the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, 
where living was cheap. It was then 
I first became acquainted with your 
father, who, in a short space of time, 
attained the position of general fa- 
vourite with us. He proposed for 
my hand, I willingly accepted him, 
and in due course we were joined in 
wedlock. I now come toa part of 
my story, which may be thought of 
some importance in connection with 
the present state of affairs, I mean 
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that relating to certain hidden 
wealth in this old mansion.” 

“You then heard of the actual 
existence of such a treasure from—” 

“Your father—yes. After our 
own marriage, partly from his own 
liking for Bordeaux, but principally, 
I think, from a desire to gratify me, 
he decided to reside permanently 


there so that I might be in con- 


stant personal communion with my 
parents. I appreciated this conces- 
sion from my husband as such a 
generous act deserved. We lived 
quietly and in a frugal manner } this 
I thought necessary, being of opinion 
that very little wealth or property 
remained of the once vast estates 
and possessions of the Malvin 
family ; but on several occasions he 
casually hinted that enough of gold 
yet remained in his coffers to work 
important improvements in the old 
mansion, and, if properly applied, to 
restore the name and fortune of its 
master. Knowing the peculiarities 
of his manner, I forbore to seek 
further information until too late. 

“Too late?” 

“Yes. Severely injured by a fall 
from a restive horse, he dechned 
rapidly, and had almost reached the 
point of death before we suspected 
its approach. When informed of 
the imminence of his danger, he 
called me to his bedside. ‘The first 
subject that he broached was. that 
of your projected union with Maud, 
our adopted daughter. He still 
adhered to his original design of 
connecting you by a dvarer tie than 
that of simple friendship, and I pro- 
mised my utmost influence to ac- 
complish his wishes in this respect. 
He then gave me some few general 
directions of no importance to my 
story, and finally he changed the 
topic, and referred to certain hidden 
wealth, of which he was the pro- 
prietor. Unfortunately the crisis 
had arrived, and before he could 
mutter more than a few indistinct 
words, his spirit passed to another 
sphere. I can never forget the look 
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of mortal agony which he cast 
around him, when his speech failed, 
and he could not reveal the secret.” 

“So it died with him?” 

“It did ; nevertheless it still lives. 
The night following the burial of his 
remains, his spirit appeared at my 
bedside before I slept. I was not 
frightened. On asking the reason 
of this visit, he informed me that on 
the arrival of the proper time, he 
would communicate to you—and 
you alone—the place where you 
might discover the treasure. At 
different subsequent times his appa- 
rition visited me in the still hours 
of night, but only to repeat that 
promise. A fortnight since, how- 
ever, heappeired once more, and 
enjoined me to send for you without 
delay. And during the night of the 
anniversary of his death, to-morrow, 
if you keep vigil in the old state 
bed-chamber the secret shall be 
revealed.” 

The mother ceased 
Richard interrogated her 
glance. 

“TI wrote for you,” she continued 
“and you are here in consequence.” 

“Weill?” 

“T have no more to say, my son, 
It remains for your decision whether 
you will, after hearing my story, 
undergo the ordeal or not.” 

““My resolve, mother, is un- 
changed, and I do not flinch from 
it. To-night I will, with your per- 
mission, occupy the state bed- 
chamber and again to-morrow. 
Now, that I recognise the reason of 
your hasty summons from Bordeaux, 
and further, know that a message 
from the dead is awaiting me, I 
could not hesitate even if I would, 
Nor do I fear the interview, know- 
ing its object.” 

“Well and bravely said, dear 
Richard, and though I confess an 
unwillingness to have you placed in 
such a position, I cannot but hope 
that your resolution may remain un- 
shaken. I feel no inquietude for 
what will follow.” 


speaking ; 
by a 
































(112) a.p. 1835.—Lorp Sr. LEon- 
ARDS (Edward Burtenshaw Sugden). 
—After tracing the history of the 
lives of one hundred and eleven 
Chancellors, we have arrived at a 
generation not yet passed away. 
Lord St. Leonards is still living, and 
to write the life of a living man is so 
clothed with difficulties, and so sur- 
rounded with many dangers, that we 
should have hesitated to do so, were 
it not that his life bas already, in 
great part been written by another 
writer. To what that writer has said 
we have somewhat to add—to add 
what has been written of him, and 
of his early professional career, and 
by himself, in his preface to the 
thirteenth edition of his work on 
“Vendors and Purchasers,’—to add 
something too, of his Parliamentary 
career, and of his course of action in 
the House of Commons, in relation 
to the Catholic Emancipation Bill of 
1829—to tell of his embittered feel- 
ing against the Church of Rome— 
and what he thought of the Reform 
Bill of 1832—to tell what was said 
of him, and to him, by the Attorney- 
General in the name of the Bar of 
Ireland as they bid him farewell in 
the year 1835—to tell of his conduct 
when a second time Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, in relation to the Repeal 
movement in 1843—to lay before 
our readers what his ideas on Fenian- 
ism were, so late as the year 1867 ; 
and, lastly, to say someting of his 
judicial career. ‘These, and some 
other incidents in his long and active 
life, we have to add towhathas already 
been written of him by Mr. Fosse. 
Lord St. Leonards is the son of a 
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barber,! whose name was Richard 
Sugden, and who was, as Lord Ten- 
terden’s father had been, also a hair- 
dresser and wig-maker. And from 
this humble origin has the subject of 
our present memoir raised himself 
to the highest eminence at the Bar, 
to be twice Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land—Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain—Speaker of the House of 
Lords, and whilst Chancellor of 
Great Britain, next but one in rank 
to the blood royal of England.’ 
Whether Richard Sugden had ever 
intended that his son Edward should 
follow his own, the hair-dressing 
trade, and whether the young lad 
had ever, scissors in hand, stood 
in his father’s shop, we are not in a 
position to state. Butifhe did do so, 
and if he did commence to learn his 
father’s business, and if hewere bound 
to his father, he must have done, 
what Lucian, the Grecian lawyer, 
did, when he was bound to his uncle, 
astone cutter—he must have forsaken 
that deity, which, in the heathen 
mythology, was said to preside over 
manual labour, and betaken himself 
to the Goddess of Learning. And, 
she, if we may be permitted to alter 
the words of Lucian* from the future 
to the past tense, “took him by the 
hand, and she led him forth from the 
crowd, and she adorned his mind, 
which in him was most exalted, with 
many good ornaments, with modera- 
tion, justice, piety, mildness, equity, 
prudence, fortitude, love of what 
was honourable, and a desire of the 
noblest things, for these truly were 
the pure ornaments of thesoul. . 
and he, who was the son of sucha 





1 Fosse’s Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England. 
® Selden’s Titles of Honour, ii., 5-46. And Statute 31st, Henry VIIL., cl. 10, 


3 Vide Life of Lucian, Dialogue No. 23. 
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one, in a short time became enviable, 
and a cause of emulation to all— 
honoured, and praised, and celebrat- 
ed for the best qualities, and respect- 
ed by those excelling in birth, and 
riches, and deemed worthy of power 
and precedency ; if he travelled in a 
foreign land he was not unknown, 
for she placed such marks of distinc- 
tion upon him, that each of the be- 
holders, touching his neighbour, 
would point him out with his finger, 
saying, OYTOZ EKEIN’S ‘ ZH/S 
iS HE? And if there were any- 
thing worthy of attention, and if it 
occupied his friends, or even the 
entire nation, all would look to him. 
And if he happened to say anything, 
most people would listen to him 
with open mouths, wondering and 
deeming him happy for the power of 
his eloquence, and his father for his 
good fortune. And she conferred 
this upon him, which they speak of, 
that some persons become immortal, 
from being mortal.” 

How it came to pass that Edward 


Sugden ever left the barber’s shop 
for the English Bar, must appear to 
the anxious inquirer as marvellous in 


the extreme. Between the barber’s 
and surgeon’s professions, it is true, 
there had been for centuries a union, 
until it was dissolved by the statute 
passed in the 18th year of his late 
Majesty George II. ‘The present 
College of Surgeons, in England, 
had its origin in the Company of 
Barber-Surgeons, and was so incor- 
porated by Royal Charter, in the 
first year of King Edward 1V. But 
we have yet to learn that there ever 
was at any time a union between a 
barber and a barrister. How, then, 
did it come to pass that young Sug- 
den ever thought of becoming a 
lawyer? Well, as far as we can 
learn, it happened in this wise: the 
young lad, from his earliest infancy, 
displayed a genius which endeared 
him to all that were around him— 
his father idolised him, and allowed 
him the best pony that could be 
purchased in Quatterman’s horse 
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repository, in St, Martin’s Lane» 
London. Little Sugden soon ac- 
quired a taste for horses, which even 
in the turmoils of active life never 
deserted him. He was perpetually 
looking after the most tiny ani- 
mals, which his father willingly 
purchassd for him. Now, it so hap- 
pened that frequenting at the same 
repository, and on a like business, 
was a Mr. Duval, an eminent con- 
veyancer, and well-known to the 
Chancery Bar, and he, meeting with 
the young lad frequently, was struck 
with the brilliancy of his genius, 
and he readily employed him asa 
clerk in his office. 

Each succeeding month and year, 
convinced Du Val more and more, 
that the young man was endowed 
with talents of the very highest 
order. He accordingly persuaded 
him to enter his name as a law 
student in Lincoln’s Inn. Time 
went on, and by the rules of the 
Benchers of that Inn, it becomes in- 
cumbent on every student to dis- 
close his antecedents—to tell who 
his father was—what manner of 
business he followed—to tell, too, 
his own employment, and how he 
was clerk to a conveyancer and 
equity draughtsman. Now. by a 
rule of the Benchers of all the Inns 
of Court, no person who has ever 
received a clerk’s fee can be called 
to the English Bar. Consequently, 
when he sought for admission to the 
Bar, he was rejected, and his pro- 
spects of future success became in a 
moment clouded. But Sugden’s in- 
domitable perseverance, sustained 
him beneath that shock which would 
have crushed with its weight many 
another man. He then obtained a 
conveyancer’s and equity draughts- 
man’s license, and he entered, we 
may presume, witha heavy heart, on 
his new career. Business, however, 
flowed rapidly upon him. He read 
with avidity every treatise on real 
property—followed every case, and 
stored his mind well with learning 
on the subject from every available 
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source. He observed how miserably 
deficient the libraries were in treat- 
ises, and how advantageous it would 
be to men of property, to have a 
treatise before them which would 
give them some information in a 
plain, popular, and at the same time 
scientific inanner. 

He accordingly turned his atten- 
tion to writing a work, and felt de- 
lighted, he says,! “ when he hit on 
the ‘Law of Vendors and Pur- 
chasers.’ When the book was an- 
noynced for publication, the univer- 
sal opinion was, that it would be 
a failure, as the subjects were too 
multifarious for one treatise.” No- 
thing dismayed, he laboured on dili- 
gently, in Lincoln’s-Inn Library, 
where a considerable portion of it 
was written, “for his own shelves 
were then but scantily furnished. 
At length he finished his work in its 
original. His courage then failed 
him, the expense of publication was 
certain, and success more than doubt- 
ful, and it was not,” he writes, “ with- 
out some difficulty that he could be 
persuaded to refrain from committing 
the manuscript to the flames. The 
book was however printed, and the 
amount he received for its sale but 
small, but never has he since received 
any sum with anything approaching 
to the satisfaction he felt on re- 
ceiving that small amount.” This 
book was the foundation of his early 
success in life. It was published in 
1805—the first edition was sold at 
once, 

To exclude Sugden any longer 
from the Bar would be an act of in- 
tolerable oppression on the part of 
the Benchers. He was accordingly 
admitted, notwithstanding the rule, 
to the degree of a barrister-at-law in 
1807, and soon after brought out his 
work on “Powers.” Next came 
“Letters to a Man of Property, on 
Buying and Selling Estates.” This 
was followed by an edition of “ Gil- 
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bert’s. Law of Uses and Trusts”— 
published in 1811. 

Sugden’s fame as a real property 
lawyer was now unbounded. Almost 
every question of title in England 
was laid before him. But the intoler- 
able press of business, and the se- 
dentary life he led, began to make 
serious inroads on his health; he con- 
sequently determined to withdraw - 
from chambers, and confine himself 
for the future to court practice. But 
questions of title followed him in the 
new path he had chosen, and a 
weight of business was still accumu- 
lating upon him. In 1822, he was 
appointed one of His Majesty’s coun- 
sel, and at once took the foremost 
position within the Bar. In 1827, 
he was active in organising an oppo- 
sition to the appointment of Lord 
Plunket to the office of Master of 
the Rolls, in England, on the ground 
that his lordship was not a member 
of the English Bar. In the follow- 
ing year Mr. Sugden was returned to 
Parliament for the borough ot Wey- 
mouth, and his first speech in the 
House of Commons was delivered 
on the 29th of February, 1828, on 
Mr. Brougham’s motion for an in- 
quiry into the abuses which then had 
existence in the administration of 
the Laws of the realm. On the 6th 
of March following he spoke on the 
Scotch law of entail, and afterwards, 
in the same year, on various other 
subjects, many of them now without 
public interest.! 

The opinions of Sugden, from his 
first entry into parliamentary life, 
were those of the high Tory and 
anti-Catholic school. What his feel- 
ings on Catholic Emancipation were 
are best told in his own words, 
spoken in the House of Commons, 
on the memorable debate of the 12th 
February, 1829. 

The rapid spread of Popery was 
then, with all the assurance of pro- 
phecy, foretold; and it had been 


1 Vide Preface to 13th Edition of Sugden’s ‘* Law of Vendors and Purchasers.” 


2 Hansard, 1828. 
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even said that monasteries and 
nunneries would once more over- 
shadow the country with their bane- 
ful shade. 

“ He was always,” he said, “ op- 
posed to Catholic Emancipation ; he 
was still opposed to such a measure, 
standing by itself, and he certainly 
was surprised to hear it recommended 
in His Majesty’s Speech to that 
House; but seeing that it was accom- 
panied by other measures for the 
amelioration of the people of Ireland, 
and taking it as a lesser evil, between 
which it was necessary to exercise a 
choice, he had determined to vote 
for the measure, as the only course 
that would insure the safety of the 
State.” 

The salutary measures thus alluded 
to as accompanying Catholic eman- 
cipation, were the disfrachisement 
of the 4o-shilling freeholders in Ire- 
land, and the clauses of the Emanci- 
pation Act itself directed against the , 
Jesuits. On the 24th of March, Mr. 
Sugden again announced his inten- 
tion to vote for the measure, but it 
was “ because the Bill provided for 
Protestant ascendancy, and in his 
opinion a Protestant king and Pro- 
test ascendancy were essential to 
the constitution.” ? 

Although supporting the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829, he insisted on 
the literal construction of that clause, 
which prevented Roman Catholic 
members, returned to Parliament 
before the passing of the Act, taking 
the new oaths. This clause had 
evidently been framed to exclude 
Mr. O’Connell, who had been re- 
turned before the passing of the Act. 

The 8th May, 1829, was the day 
on which Mr. O’Connell was ex- 
pected to take his seat after his first 
election for Clare. Long before the 
Speaker took the chair, the body of 
the House was filled with members, 
and the galleries with strangers. At 
length Mr. O’Connell was introduced 
by Lords Ebrington and Duncannon; 
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when he declined to swear that the 
sacrifice of the Mass was either im- 
pious or idolatrous, and he claimed 
the privilege of taking the new oath, 
as set forth in the Relief Act. 

The Speaker declared that it was 
his impression that the new oaths 
authorised by the Relief Act, had 
only reference to such members as 
should be returned to serve in Par- 
liament after the passing of the bill 
into law. Mr. O’Connell then pro- 
ceeded to argue in favour of his 
admissibility on taking the new 
oaths. After he had concluded, a 
debate ensued, and Mr. Sugden was 
foremost amongst the determined 
opponents of O’Connell, “whose 
talent and temper he eulogised. 
They were such as entitled him to 
his approbation, and although he 
did not know whether the hon. 
member for Clare would accept the 
compliment in the spirit in which it 
was intended, he trusted he would 
pay implicit deference to what might 
he hoped be the unbiassed opinion 
of the House.” 

The undiassed opinion was then 
taken, when it appeared there were 
116 votes in favour of and 190 
against the admission of Mr. 
O’Connell, who was then called to 
the table, and having declined to 
take the insulting oath, the seat was 
declared vacant, and a new writ 
issued for the county of Clare. 

In the month of June, 1829, 
Sugden received the honour of 
knighthood, and was appointed at 
the same time Solicitor-General for 
England, an office which he held 
until the fall of the Tory Ministry, 
in 1830. The Parliamentary de- 
bates of those years are filled with 
the speeches of this distinguished 
lawyer, whose prejudice against the 
Catholic faith not unfrequently 
brought him into collision with Mr, 
O’Connell. On the 22d February, 
1831 he moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to apply to Ireland the statute 


 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xx. n.s., column 255. * Ibid, column 1428 
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of the oth Geo. II., chapter 36, 
commonly called the Statute of 

Mortmain. “By the provisions of 
that Act, real property and property 
in the funds, must be disposed of 
before the hand of death was upon 
the person giving away his property. 
The principle of the bill was to pre- 
vent any improper influence over 
parties when in the last stage of 
existence. It had been found very 
beneficial to England, and he wished 
to extend the law to Ireland.” 

_ Mr. O'Connell opposed the mo- 
tion ; he said that “the bill would 
deprive the Catholic Church of all 
charitable bequests; and the hon. 
and learned gentleman who thus 
began a crusade against the laws of 
Ireland should first ascertain what 
those laws were, and what was the 
state of the country.” A sharp 
debate ensued, and Sugden with- 
drew his motion, admitting, at the 
same time, “that the object of the 
bill was to prevent the inconvenient 
disposition of property to Catholic 
charities.” 

Embittered in his opposition to 
the Reform Bill, Sugden spoke with 
much warmth against that measure, 
in the debate on the 21st March, 
1832." As to increasing the number 
of representatives for Ireland, he 
entirely objected to it. ‘Let them 
look at the Act of Union, and he 
would ask was not that question 
most fully considered? Was it not 
then decided that 100 members was 
the largest number Ireland was to 
have in the Imperial Parliament.” 

Mr. O’Connell said that the 
question of the number of represen- 
tatives was not definitively settled at 
the time of the Union, and if the 
hon. and learned gentleman would 
look into the Act of Union, he 
would there find an express provi- 
sion, with a view to some alterations 
to be thereafter made. They had 
no right to treat this part of the 
subject as the hon. and learned 
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gentleman had done; as if it were 
an abstract question. Was there 
not, he asked, an identity of interest 
between the two countries?” 

Lord Brougham was then Lord 
Chancellor of England. His labo- 
rious and successful exertions in 
carrying the Reform Bill through 
Parliament are well known to the 
world. Nor did that untiring Chan- 
cellor during the tedious progress of 
the Reform Bill, ever, even for a 
day, absent himself from his court. 
Writing multitudes of letters on the 
Bench, as counsel was addressing 
him, he seemed to have been en- 
dowed with a capacity for attending 
to several matters at the same time. 
Many times in the course of the 
morning he would receive letters 
on the Bench, read them, and 
write, seal, and despatch answers, 
meanwhile listening to counsel and 
asking them questions. ‘This habit 
was peculiarly distasteful to Sir 
Edward Sugden, who tried to correct 
it, but was unlucky on the occasion 
which he took, and the method he 
employed for that purpose. 

As the most marked and effectual 
intimation of his displeasure, he 
suddenly stopped in the middle of a 
sentence, while the Chancellor was 
writing. Aftera considerable pause, 
the Chancellor, without raising his 
eyes from the paper, said, ‘Go on, 
Sir Edward ; I am listening to you.” 
SucpEn.—“ I observe your lordship 
is engaged in writing, and not 
favouring me with your attention.” 
CHANCELLOR. — “JT am__ signing 
papers of mere form; you may as 
well say I am not to blow my nose 
or take snuff while you are speak- 
ing.” Sir Edward sat down in a 
huff; he was laughed at, and the 
Chancellor applauded. 

The unalterable support given by 
Sugden to the High Church and 
Tory party entitled him to place 
under the short-lived administration 
of Sir Robert Peel, in the year 1835. 


1 Ibid vol. iii., col. 682. 
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But why that place was to be found 
in Ireland, and why he was not 
made Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and why he, a determined 
anti-Catholic, should be sent as 
Chancellor to a Catholic people, 
and why he who had successfully 
struggled against the brightest orna- 
ment of the Irish Bar taking his 
seat on the English Bench, should 
now have been placed over that 
very Bar, are questions that the 
writer of these pages is unable to 
solve. “ What!” said Mr. O’Connell, 
“will the Bar of Ireland tamely 
submit to this fresh insult flung upon 
them? Are there no able men to 
be found at the Irish Bar, that we 
must have an English barrister sent 
amongst us? Will the Bar, I ask, 
submit to this foreigner holding high 
place amongst them?” ‘That the 
Bar did submit is now a matter of 
history, and that they fawned on the 
new Chancellor, is another matter 
of history ; and with all the meekness 
of the lamb, spoken of in Popé’s 
** Essay on Man,” they “licked the 
hand just raised to shed their blood.” 

On the sth of January, 1835, Sir 
Edward Sugden arrived at his hotel 
in Dublin, and hardly had he 
reached his apartments, when the 
leaders of the Bar were hot foot 
after him, to congratulate him on 
his arrival amongst them. The 
Saunders’ News-Letter of Tuesday, 
the 6th of January, contains the 
following announcement. 

“The new Lord Chancellor 
arrived yesterday morning at Mor- 
risson’s Hotel. His lordship was 
waited upon during the day by the 
Recorder,' High Sheriff Carolin, the 
Right Hon. Mr. Lefroy,’ and several 
other distinguished members of the 
legal profession.” On the following 
Monday—r2th January—the term 
was opened with the usual for- 
malities, and Sir Edward Sugden 
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took his seat for the first time on 
the Irish Bench. The Court was 
crowded to excess, and, mirabile 
dictu, ““He bowed most graciously 
to the Bar, which they respectfully 
acknowledged.”* His term of office, 
which was short indeed—three- 
months and ten days—entitled him 
to his wed/-earned pension of £4000 
a year for the next six years, In 
the following April a hostile vote of 
the Commons, on the Irish Church 
question, threw Sir Robert Peel out 
of office, and Sir Edward Sugden off 
the Irish Bench. The Saunders’ 
News-Letter, of the 23d of April, con- 
tains the following announcement :— 
“ CourT OF CHANCERY, YESTER- 
DAY. 

“The Court was densely crowded. 
from an early hour, it being under- 
stood that Sir Edward Sugden would 
take his leave of the Irish Bar pre- 
vious to his departure from the 
country. The King’s counsels’ 
seats, and those appropriated to the 
other barristers, were entirely filled, 
and several _fashionably-dressed 
ladies appeared in the gallery. 
About half-past eleven o'clock, the 
Lord Chancellor, with his Registrar 
and several other officers, entered 
the court. He looked rather indis- 
posed, and seemed to evince some 
emotion at the approach of that 
time which would remove him from: 
a station which he had filled with 
so much honour to himself, and 
benefit to the suitors. In a few 
minutes after, the Lord Lieutenant 
(Lord Haddington) entered the 
Court, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp. ‘The purport of his Excel- 
lency’s visit was to comply with the 
Act of Parliament, by giving proof 
of his having received the Sacra- 
ment within three months after his 
acceptance of office. After his 
Excellency had taken the oaths 
prescribed, he remained but a short 


1 The present Recorder of Dublin the Right Hon. Frederick Shaw, Q.C. 


® The late Lord Chief Justice of Yreland. 


% Vide ‘* Saunders’ News-Letter,” 13th January, 1835. 
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time on the Bench, and then retired. 
The Attorney-General (E. Penne- 
feather) then rose and thus ad- 
dressed the retiring Chancellor : 

“My lord,—I should do great 
injustice to my own feelings, and 1 
am persuaded to those of the Bar of 
Ireland, if I allowed your lordship 
to retire from that seat without 
-attempting, however feebly, to con- 
vey to your lordship the impression 
of the deep sense which we enter- 
tain of the eminent ability and dig- 
nified demeanour with which you 
have discharged the important 
duties of your high office. Short as 
has been the period of your lord- 
ship’s elevation, it has afforded 
ample opportunity for the display of 
judicial puwers of the highest degree 
of excellence. Had this period 
been still shorter—had we been 
limited to the observation of a single 
day, it would have been sufficient to 
have impressed us with an indelible 
conviction of the profound, exten- 
sive, and accurate learning—the 
patience and discrimination—the 
masterly exposition and application 
of the authorities and principles of 
equity—and, above all, of the 
ardent love of justice and elevated 
tone of moral feeling which marked 
and distinguished your judgments. 
I have only to add our acknowledg- 
ments for your uniform urbanity and 
kindness, and to assure your lord- 
ship that you bear with you our 
regret at your retirement, and our 
most anxious wishes for your happi- 
ness and welfare.” 

Mr. Dunne, on the part of the 
solicitors, then rose, and in like 
terms of fulsome flattery, bid fare- 
well to the retiring Chancellor, who 
having replied “in honeyed words,” 
if we may be permitted to borrow 
the language of Homer, bowed to 
the assembled multitude, and left the 
‘Court. On the 28th of April, the 
Lord Lieutenant held a parting 








1 « Saunders’ News-Letter,” April, 1835. 
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levée, whieh was attended by Sir 
Edward Sugden, who took his de- 
parture in a few days for England." 
He was now, for the first time in his 
professional life, full of leisure, and 
he immediately commenced to re- 
vise the whole of his work on 
“Vendors and Purchasers,” and 
published an edition—the tenth— 
with numerous additions, in three 
volumes.” In 1837 he was once 
more returned to the House of 
Commons as M.P. for Ripon, and 
thenceforward took an active part 
in the debates on Irish questions. 
Her present Majesty had then 
aseended the throne, and within the 
first three years of her reign, several 
measures were introduced in Parlia- 
ment. The Poor Law, the Tithe 
Law, and Law for Municipal Re- 
form. Of these the Poor-law was 
thought to bear most conspicuously 
on its brow the invariable, inevitable 
stamp of mortal enmity towards the 
people of our country. 

Poor-laws had become at once 
necessary in England, on the sup- 
pression of the monasteries in the 
reign of Henry VIII. In Catholic 
times, and according to Catholic 
ideas, almsgiving was a Christian 
duty ; from that moment it had to 
become a tax. Those monasteries 
had been endowed by charitable and 
religious people mainly for the relief 
of the poor; but when their lands 
came into possession of King 
Henry’s courtiers, the poor immedi- 
ately began to be regarded as public 
enemies to be suppressed. In Ca- 
tholic times the poor man had been 
a brother, whom it was a privilege 
and a duty to console: after the 
Reformation, he became one of the 
“dangerous classes,” to be well 
watched, to be often punished, and 
to be ever degraded and disgraced, 
The very first English poor law (27 
Henry VIII.,) prohibited almsgiving 
under heavy penalties; and as for 





* Vide Preface to 13th Edition to “ Law of Vendors and Purchasers.” 
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“sturdy beggars—a sturdy beggar 
is to be whipped the first time, and 
if he again offend, he shall suffer 
death as a felon and an enemy of 
the commonwealth.” The fourteenth 
of Elizabeth provided that these 
terrible sturdy beggars “ should for 
the first offence be grievously whip- 
ped, and burned through the gristle 
of the right ear witha hot iron of the 
compass of an inch about; for the 
second be deemed as felons ; and 
for the third, suffer death as felons 
without benefit of clergy.” Innum- 
erable amendments and alterations 
have been made since those days in 
the English system of poor-laws, by 
which, although these ferocious pun- 
ishments were mitigated, but the 
principle was maintained, of treat- 
ing the poor as enemies, and making 
charity a compulsory tax.” 

All this system had been hitherto 
unknown in Ireland—as it is still in 
Catholic countries. Poor men had 
always been with us, and that in 
plenty; but no “able-bodied pau- 
pers” by profession. Ifa third of the 
population was sometimes in a half- 
starving condition for half the year, 
the others, who had more comforts 
around them, shared generously with 
theirsuffering neighbours,and thought 
that in so doing they were doing 
God’s service. Charity was not yet 
worked by machinery, nor exacted by 
sherift’s officers. In short, poor 
as the Irish were—their nature and 
habits were totally abhorrent to 
the idea of poor-laws. But it was 
the settled design of the British 
Government to fasten upon them 
this plague ; and for two principal 
reasons—first, to obtain absolute 
control, through their own officials, 
of the great mass of the poor, who 
might otherwise be turned into ele- 
ments of revolutionary disturbance ; 
second, to aid and encourage the ex- 
termination of the “ surplus popula- 
tion”—thus coming in aid of the 
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new code of cheap and easy eject- 
ment—for when there should be 
great poor-houses in every district to- 
receive the homeless people, land- 
lords would have the less hesitation 
in turning out upon the highroad 
the population of whole townlands 
at once. Besides, the immense 
patronage which the new system 
would place in the hands of the Go- 
vernment—a patronage to be chiefly 
exercised amongst the class a stage 
or two removed above the very poor 
themselves —would give to that 
Government, in every “ Poor-Law 
Union,” a very extensive control 
over the interests and whole way of 
life of the farming classes. 

A person named Nicholl, a Scotch- 
man, was sent to make a tour in Ire- 
land, and to report on the distresses 
of the poor. After a journey of a 
few weeks, in a country quite un- 
known to him, this man made a re- 
port. He saw much suffering and 

* privation; and reported that during 
half the year, there were 585,000 
persons, with 2,300,000 more de- 
pending on them, in a state of utter 
destitution. He took care to report 
nothing of the reason of this destitu- 
tion; namely, the drain of Irish 
produce to England. Upon the 
report of this Scotchman, a measure 
was prepared and introduced by 
Lord John Russell, to establish an 
universal system of poor-laws; a 
Board of Commissioners, and distri- 
bution of the island into “ Unions.” 
It was in vain that O’Connell, many 
Catholic bishops, and many Protes- 
tant Irishmen, opposed this dread- 
ful law. It was carried by large 
majorities, and became law in July, 
1838. Two years later there were 
one hundred and_ twenty-seven 
Unions marked out and constituted, 
fourteen immense poor-houses, like 
prisons, had been built, and the 
others were in rapid progress, 

Sir Edward Sugden, while he 


1 Vide Froude’s History of England, ¢emp. Elizabeth. 
2 Vide on this subject ‘“Lang’s Notes of a Traveller,” and vide also “ Kay’s Social 
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spoke in favour of this hideous poor- 
law, was opposed to the only hu- 
mane clause it was sought to in- 
troduce into the measure, that of 
out-door relief! In the old times, 
before the Reformation, when Eng- 
land was known as “ Merrie Eng- 
land,” the sick were tended by the 
unpaid hand of the hospitaller at the 
convent-gate. The like custom pre- 
vailed in Ireland—no poor rates then 
swamped the landlords, and no poor 
man degraded with the appellation 
of a “ pauper ” was immured in those 
workhouses whose future horrors 
were thus, in 1838, foretold by the 
«most illustrious prelate of the Church 
in Ireland, the Most Rev. John 
MacHale, Archbishop of Tuam.”* 
“* The workhouses will be the prison 
houses of the poor, where the occu- 
pants shall be forced from their 
families, and where the ties of nature 
.and affection shall be rent asunder.” 

The act passed, Sir Edward Sug- 
-den’s opinions prevailed, and out- 
door relief, though legalised in Eng- 
land, became illegal in Ireland. 
The English Act may be said to 
contain some few traces of humanity 
—the Irish Act none, as the follow- 
ing extract will show at a glance.‘ 

“zy, In England the Guardians 
can grantoutdoor relieftoable-bodied 
persons in any case of sudden and 
urgent necessity. [This power is 
additional to that given in both 
countries to the relieving officer. ] 

“In Ireland the only case of this 
kind provided for is that of persons 
evicted from their dwellings, to 
whom, by 11 and 12 Vic. c, 47, 
(1848), the Guardians can give out- 
door relief for a period not exceed- 
ing one month. 
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“2, In England the Guardians 
can grant outdoor relief to able- 
bodied persons in case of any sick- 
ness, accident, or bodily or mental 
infirmity affecting either themselves 
or any of their family. 

“In Ireland the Guardians are 
not permitted to grant it (supposing 
the workhouse not full or infected) 
except in the case of the head of the 
family himself being disabled by 


severe sickness or serious accli- 
dent. 
“3, In England an able-bodied 


person may obtain outdoor relief for 
the purpose of defraying, wholly or 
partially, the expenses of the burial 
of any member of his family. 

“In Ireland no such power exists. 

“4. To all widows the Guardians 
may in England grant outdoor relief 
during the first six months of their 
widowhood. 

“In Ireland the Guardians can- 
not do so. 

“5. In England, outdoor relief 
may be granted at any time toa 
widow having one legitimate child 
depending on her. 

“In Ireland the Guardians can- 
not grant it to a widow, unless she 
have at least two legitimate children 
depending on her. 

“6. In England outdoor relief 
may be granted to the family of any 
person confined in a gaol or other 
place of safe custody (which latter 
phrase will include lunatics). 

“In Ireland there is no such 
power. 

“7 In England outdoor relief 
may be granted to the wife and 
children of any soldier, sailor, or 
marine in her Majesty’s service. 

“Tn Ireland (which furnishes no 








1 Vide Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. xxxix., 3d series, column 502. 
2 Vide “ The Monastery and Abbot, by Sir Walter Scott, notes. 
% Vide ‘* Letters of the Most Rev. John MacHale, D.D., Archbishop of Tuam,"’ 


page 402. 


* Vide ‘* Considerations on the State of Ireland, being the substance of an address 
delivered before the Statistical and Social Inquiry in Ireland at the opening of the 
17th Session, Wednesday, 18th of November, 1863, 2d Edition, with an Appendix, 
containing a comparison of the English aud Irish Poor Laws with respect to the cond» 


tions of relief. By John K. Ingram, Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin.” 
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small proportion of such servants of 
the crown) such relief cannot be 
iven. 

“8. In England outdoor relief 
may be allowed for the children of 
non-resident persons, when those 
children reside with their mothers 
within the union ; and thus provision 
is made for families deserted by 
their natural heads. 

“In Ireland the Guardians have 
no such power.” 

Whether the landlords of Ireland, 
have received, in return, any sub- 
stantial benefit for the load of taxa- 
tion with which they were loaded by 
this uninvited piece of legislation, 
which Sir Edward Sugden declared 
was absolutely required for the 
country, is a question for considera- 
tion. But as far as regards the 
unhappy peasantry, the working of 
the Poor-law in Ireland has had 
a serious effect in degrading large 
numbers of the peasantry unable 
to emigrate. 
ministering relief only in workhouses 
is unfitted for a pastoral and agricul- 
tural country. From various reasons 
the Poor-law system has not worked 
well in Ireland. It has been one 
of the prominent causes in late 
years for the degradation of the 
peasantry. 

Can one of us imagine the feel- 
ings of an evicted tenant, with the 
prospect of the workhouse before 
him for his wife and family? If he 
enter, and keep them there, his sons 
are doomed for the remainder of 
their lives to be dishonest beggars. 
His daughters, after living a few 
years of squalid misery in the poor- 
house, will leave the place and be- 
come prostitutes. They will lead 
the lives of prostitutes and die the 
deaths of prostitutes; they will 
drown their wretchedness in drunk- 
enness ; they will wake the echoes 
of our streets with their midnight 
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shrieks of despair ; they will die of 
unnamed disease in some splendid 
hospital. 

Such has been the fate of almost 
all the female children reared in 
Irish poorhouses, 

The poorhouse has been the lot 
of ail the evicted peasantry unable 
to emigrate.”? 

Passing from the subject ot the 
Poor-law, we next meet with Sir 
Edward Sugden’s name on the pages 
of Hansard in reference to a subject 
which, were it now before the House, 
would be treated with a smile of 
contempt, the subject being no less 
a one than the burial of an old 
woman named Cathcart, which im- 
portant question occupied the pro- 
found attention of the House of 
Commons for several hours.? The 
old lady died, as other old ladies 
have died before her—she, poor 
thing, happened to be a Catholic, 
but her burial place happened to be 
in the Protestant churchyard that 
surrounds the cathedral church of 
the maiden city of Derry, and thither 
her remains were Lrought, followed 
by a sorrowing train. 


The grave was dug and the service read, 
And the coffin laid in its narrow bed. 


And here, let us shed a tear o’er 
her that sleeps within that narrow 
bed. Let us say, in all seriousness 
too, a Reguiescat in pace. But, pious 
reader, pause for a moment! the 
poet who wrote this admirable poe- 
try little thought that the service 
could have been read within the hal- 
lowed precincts of a Protestant 
churchyard by a Popish priest, and 
even by a Popish prelate, and all 
clothed in dreadful surplices and 
stoles, and soutanes, and in three- 
corner caps known to ecclesiastics 
as barettas. The meek anger of the 
Dean of Down was enkindled against 
the most reverend and reverend in- 


me 


1 Heron's ‘ Historical Statistics of Ireland, 2d Edition, 1862, p.19. 
2 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3d April, 1838, vol. xxxix., 3d series, col. 302. 
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truders, who thus presumed to pray 
for departed excellence within the 
precincts of his territory. It was 
the abomination of desolation spoken 
of by the prophet Daniel standing 
in the holy place. The opinions of 
the law officers of the Crown were 
taken. The history of poor Mrs. 
Cathcart’s death and burial was 
crammed into briefs for counsel, and 
was finally told without a tear in an 
unfeeling House of Commons. The 
wise men shook their heads—prose- 
cutions against the Popish priests 
were gravely debated upon, and 
honourable members felt no hesita- 
tion in disturbing the repose of the 
dead, by meaningless insults flung 
at the faith she adored. But she 
was a Catholic, “Even in their 
graves,” said Mr. O’Connell, in the 
debate of that night, “the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were not free 
from religious animosities —would 
the bones of the Protestants of 
Derry lie. worse because those of 
old Mrs. Cathcart lay amongst 
them ?” 

Sir Edward Sugden was of opinion 
that the case was one for the gravest 
consideration, especially as the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop and priests set 
an example of breaking the law. 
What was done farther in the matter 
—whether there was a prosecution 
or not, we have not taken either the 
pains or the trouble to learn, And 
we should have passed the matter 
by with a sigh and a smile were it 
not that one of England’s greatest 
lawyers entered with bitterness and 
with vigour into the debate on that 
contemptible question. His con- 
nexion with the House of Commons 
entirely ceased in 1841. In the 
month of August in that year the 
Whig Ministry, of which Lord Mel- 
bourne was the Premier, resigned 
office, and the government of the 
British empire was committed to a 
Tory ministry, under the leadership 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

Notwithstanding the enmity which 
had existed between the Tories and 
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the Irish party, strong expectations 
were entertained by the Irish people, 
in the year 1841, that the Tories, 
having obtained the object of their 
ambition, would extend justice and 
equal rights to Ireland, if it were 
only for the purpose of consolidating 
their power, and establishing them- 
selves more firmly and durably in 
office. Many causes combined to 
produce this hope, but a confidence 
in the experience and sagacity of Sir 
Robert Peel tended especially to 
raise it. 

That eminent statesman had com- 
menced his official career in Ireland; 
he had seen, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the misery produced in that 
country by the practice of injustice, 
and the government of a garrison ; 
he was fully aware that England was 
bound by international compact, and 
by pledged honour, to extend to Ire- 
land “the same privileges” which 
were enjoyed by England ; and he 
was perfectly conscious that, despite 
that compact and that pledge, equal 
rights and privileges had never been 
extended to that country. 

It was confidently expected by a 
great number of the Irish party, that 
Sir Robert Peel, being at that time 
in possession of almost unlimited 
power, would have extirpated agita- 
tion by removing its cause, and pla- 
cing the rights and privileges of Ire- 
land on a perfect level with those of 
England ; and that he would have 
adopted and applied to Ireland the 
wise sentiments expressed by Lord 
Somers, in his speech upon the 
Scotch Union: “I should think that 
the true way to make the Union well 
relished in Scotland is to let that 
country see plainly that England 
means no other than fairly by them, 
and desires they should be in the 
same circumstances they are in them- 
selves.” 

All those who entertained these 
hopes looked forward with intense 
anxiety to the appointment of the 
chief officers of the Irish govern- 
ment, and, more especially, to the 
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appointment of the Chancellor of 
that country, in full expectation that 
Sir Robert Peel would have dis: 
piayed the banner of peace, and inti- 
mated his intention of abandoning, 
or, at all events, of relaxing, the main- 
tenance of the English separate In- 
terest, by appointing an Irishman to 
the highest judicial office in Ireland. 

In September, 1841, Sir Edward 
Sugden was appointed Lord High 
Chancellor. Lord De Grey and 
Lord Eliot were joined with Sir 
Edward Sugden as managers of Ire- 
land, and thus the entire govern- 
ment of Ireland was committed to 
English officials, all of whom were 
utterly, grossly, and totally ignorant 
of that country and its inhabitants, 
its wants, its rights, and even its most 
striking geographical features. 

The Attorney-General of this high 
Tory Government was the Right 
Hon. Francis Blackburne, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, who 
had been also Attorney-General un- 
der the Whig Government from 1831 
to 1835. 

The Repeal agitation, which lay 
smouldering for years past, now 
burst into a flame which threatened 
the English institutions of this coun- 
try with utter destruction. Privy 
Councils were of every-day occur- 
rence, and every Council Board was 
attended by Sir Edward Sugden. 
Additional troops were demanded, 
and several war-steamers, with a fleet 
of gun-brigs, were sent to cruise 
round the coast. Barracks began 
to be fortified and loop-holed ; and 
police-stations were furnished with 
iron-grated windows. In the mean- 
time, the vast monster meetings con- 
tinued, with even intenser enthu- 
siasm, but always with perfect peace 
and order. 

The speeches of O’Connell at 
these meetings, though not heard 
by a fourth of the multitudes, were 
carefully reported, and flew over all 
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Ireland, and England, too, in hun- 
dreds of newspapers. So that pro- 
bably no speeches ever delivered in 
the world had so wide an audience. 
The people began to neglect alto- 
gether the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, and felt that their cause was 
to be tried at home. More and 
more of the Irish members of Par- 
liament discontinued their attend- 
ance in London, and gathered round 
O’Connell. Many of those who 
still went to London, were called on 
by their constituents to come home 
or resign. 

Sir Edward Sugden, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, began offensive operations 
on the British side, by depriving 
of the Commission of the Peace all 
magistrates who joined the Repeal 
Association, or took the chair ata 
Repeal meeting. He had dismissed 
in this way about twenty, including 
O’Connell and Lord French,’ usually 
accompanying the announcement of 
the swfersedeas with what was charac- 
terised at the time as an insolent 
letter; when Smith O’Brien wrote? 
to him that Ze had been a magistrate 
for many years, that he was not a 
Repealer, but could not consent to 
hold his commission on such humi- 
liating terms, instantly his example 
was followed by many gentlemen, 
who flung their commissions in the 
Chancellor’s face, sometimes with 
letters as insulting as his own, And 
now O’Connell brought forward one 
of his grand schemes. It was, to 
have all the dismissed magistrates 
appointed “ arbitrators,” who should 
hold regular courts of arbitration 
in their respective districts—all the 
people pledging themselves to make 
no resort to the Queen’s magistrates, 
but to settle every dispute by the 
award of their arbitrators. This was 
put into operation in many places, 
and worked very well. 

‘The Repeal agitation of 1843 is 
still fresh in the minds of many 


2 Vide for this letter ‘‘ Weekly Freeman’s Journal, 27th May, 1843, and 3d June, 
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Monster meetings were held at Tara,! 
in the county of Meath ; at Mullagh- 
mast, in the county of Kildare; at 
Clifden, in the county of Galway ; 
and last of all, a great metropolitan 
meeting was to have been held on 
Sunday, the 8th of October, 1843, 
on the historic shores of Clontarf, 
and within two miles of the city of 
Dublin, along the Bay. The garri- 
son of Dublin then amounted to 4000 
men, besides 1000 police, with abund- 
ance of field artillery. 

Late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
when it was almost dusk, a procla- 
mation was posted on the walls of 
Dublin, signed by Epwarp B. Sus- 
DEN, C., by the Commander of the 
Forces, and other the Privy Coun- 
cil, forbidding the meeting.’ 

Many persons did not at first 
understand the object of the Privy 
Council in keeping back the pro- 
clamation to so late an hour on 
Saturday, seeing that the meeting 
had been so many days announced, 
and that many multitudes coming 
from remote parts of the county 
would never hear of the proclama- 
tion until they should be face to face 
with the military on the shores of 
Clontarf. But the thing was simple 
enough. The Government intended 
to take O’Connell by surprise, to 
have raked the meeting with cannon 
shot, and thus put an end to the 
Repeal agitation for ever. O’Con- 
nell, however, issued a counter pro- 
clamation, announcing that the meet- 
ing was not to take place, and thus 
saved an unarmed multitude from 
being massacred in cold blood on 
the next day. Messengers were 
despatched to all quarters of the 
country throughout the whole of that 
dreadful night, for the purpose of 
turning back the crowds who, un- 
aware of the Government proclama- 
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tion, were pressing onwards to the 
next morning’s meeting. 

Within a week, O’Connell and 
eight others were held to bail to 
take their trial for “ conspiracy and 
other misdemeanours.” 

The Chancellor, having superseded 
the magistrates, and put a stop to 
the Clontarf meeting, could hardly 
be expected to tolerate the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman even to the 
temporary office of a /ocum tenens 
assistant - barrister. Mr. Willliam 
MacDermot. who was at that time 
chairman of the County Kerry, was 
prevented from going his October 
sessions ; he accordingly, as it was 
then customary to do, appointed his 
own /ocum tenens, subject, however, 
to the Chancellor’s approval. The 
Chancellor did approve, and in a 
day or two after, revoked his ap- 
proval, as appears by the follow- 
ing paragraph taken from the Weekly 
Freeman’s Journal of the 28th of 
October, 1843 :— 

“ More Wisdom oF SUGDEN. 

“Tt appears by the Evening Packet 
newspaper of Thursday that Mr. 
William MacDermot, the assistant- 
barrister, had recently occasion to 
call upon the Chancellor to appoint 
a docum tenens. Mr. MacDermot, as 
he had a right to do, named a gentle- 
man to whom we believe there could 
be no possible objection, and the 
Chancellor, as usual, appointed him. 
The gentleman was Mr. Robert 
Hobart. We have not heard that 
the suitors complained, but some- 
body else complained, not of Mr. 
Hobart’s qualifications, but of his 
politics. Mr. Hobart was charged 
with being a member of the Repeal 
Association. That gentleman did 
not deny the accusation, and Lord 
Sugden revoked the appointment of 
the /ocum tenens, and lectured Mr. 


until the year 554 after Christ, the capital city of Ireland, he is referred to ‘* Dr. Petrie’s 
Essay on the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill,” in the Library of the Royal Irish 


Academy. 


2 Vide “ Weekly Freeman’s Journal, 14th October, 1843. 
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MacDermot. There was a paltry 
attempt at insult, in this very charac- 
teristic, but we are persuaded most 
innocuous to the gentleman at whom 
it was levelled.” 

The State trials commenced on 
the 2nd November, 1843. A revisal 
of the special jury-list took place 
before Mr. Shaw, Recorder of Dub- 
lin, with a special view to those 
trials. The names, when passed by 
the Recorder from day to day, were 
then sent to the sheriff’s office, to 
be placed on his book. Counsel 
were employed before the Recorder 
to oppose by every means the admis- 
sion of every Catholic gentleman 
against whom any colour of objec- 
tion could be thought of ; yet, with 
all the care, a large number of 
Catholics were placed on the list. 
Now, as the names were transferred 
to the sheriff’s office, it so happened 
that the slip, which contained twenty- 
three Catholic names, missed its 
way, or was mislaid, and the names 
it contained never appeared on the 
sheriff's book. This became imme- 
diately notorious, and excited what 
one of the Judges called “ grave 
suspicion,” and what was afterwards 
denounced by English Judges in the 
House of Lords as turning trial by 
jury into “a mockery, a delusion, 
and a snare.” 

In striking a special jury at that 
time, in Ireland, forty-eight names 
were taken by ballot out of the 
sheriff's book in the Crown Office ; 
then each party, the Crown and the 
traverser, had the privilege of striking 
off twelve—thus leaving twenty-four 
names ; and, on the day of trial, the 
first twelve out of the twenty-four 
who answered their names when 
called, were sworn as jurors. Now, 
so well did the sheriff carry out the 
views of the Government, and so 
well did he manage the list, that out 
of the forty-eight there were just 
eleven Catholics, and these eleven 
names were, as the Crown had 
a perfect right to do, struck off, 
and a jury, whose principles could 
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be depended upon by the Chancellor 
and the rest of the Privy Council at 
the Castle, was secured. 

Those details respecting juries 
may not, perhaps, be very interesting 
to the general reader, yet the history 
of the State trials of 1843 enters so 
much into our memoirs of the next 
Chancellor, Lord Campbell, and of 
Lord Chancellor Blackburne, that it 
would be impossible here to omit 
these details, however dry. 

Early in February, 1844, the trials 
ended, and O’Connell and the other 
traversers were found GUILTY. 

Immediately on the verdict being 
known in London, there arose in 
Parliament a violent debate on the 
state of Ireland. The Whig party, 
being then out of place, and who 
saw in his Repeal movement nothing 
but a machinery by which they 
might raise themselves to power, 
affected great zeal for justice to Ire- 
land, and even indignation at the 
conduct of the trials. It is almost 
incredible, but remains on record, 
that Lord John Russell used these 
words, r9th February, 1834 :— 

“ Nominally, indeed, the two 
countries have the same laws. Trial 
by jury, for instance, exists in both 
countries; but is it administered 
alike in both? Sir, I remember on 
one occasion when an honourable 
gentleman, Mr. Brougham, on bring- 
ing forward a motion, in 1823, on 
the administration of the law in Ire- 
land, made use of these words :— 
‘The law of England esteemed all 
men equal. It was sufficient to be 
born within the King’s allegiance to 
be entitled to all the rights the loftiest 
subject of the land enjoyed. None 
were disqualified ; the only distinc- 
tion was between natural-born sub- 
jects and aliens. Such, indeed, was 
the liberality of our system in the 
times which we called barbarous, but 
from which, in these enlightened 
days, it might be as well to takea 
hint, that if a man were even an 
alien-born, he was not deprived of 
the protection of the lav. In Ire 
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land, however, the law held a directly 
opposite doctrine. The sect to which 
a man belonged, the cast of his re- 
ligious opinions, the form in which 
he worshipped his Creator, were 
grounds on which the law separated 
him from his fellows, and bound 
him to the endurance of a system of 
the most cruel injustice.’ Such was 
the statement of Mr. Brougham, 
when he was the advocate of the 
oppressed. But, sir, let me ask, was 
what I have just now read the state- 
ment of a man who was ignorant of 
the country of which hespoke ? No; 
the same language, or to the same 
effect, was used by Sir M. O’Logh- 
len, in his evidence before the House 
of Lords. That gentleman stated 
that he had been in the habit of 
going the Munster circuit for nine- 
teen years, and on that circuit it was 
the general practice for the Crown, 
in criminal prosecutions, to set aside 
all Catholics and all the Liberal 
Protestants ; and he added, that he 
had been informed that on other 
circuits the practice was carried on 
in a more strict manner. Sir M. 
O’Loghlen also mentioned one case 
of this kind which took place in 
1834, during the Lord-Lieutenancy 
of the Marquis of Wellesley, and the 
Attorney-Generalship of Mr. Black- 
burne (afterwards Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland), the present Master of the 
Rolls, and in which, out of forty- 
three persons set aside (in a cause, 
too, which was not a political 
one), there were thirty-six Catholics 
and seven Protestants, and all of 
them respectable men. This prac- 
tice is so well-known, and carried 
out so generaily, that men known to 
be Liberals, whether Catholics or 
Protestants, have ceased to attend 
assizes, that they might not be ex- 
exposed to these public insults. 
Now, I would ask, are these proofs 
of equal laws, or laws equally ad- 
ministered? Could the same, or. 
similar cases have happened in York- 
shire, or Sussex, or Kent? Are these 
the fulfilment of the promises made 
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and engagements entered into at the 
Union ?” 

The noble lord then, forgetful of 
the Campbell job, taunted the govern- 
ment with having appointed Sir Ed- 
ward Sugden, an English barrister, 
to the office of Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, when Sir Robert Peel thus 
replied :— 

“The noble Lord (J. Russell) had 
the ‘good fortune to be connected 
with a man who had long been the 
faithful friend of the Whig party,— 
the pride of the Bar of Ireland,—the 
ornament of the British senate,— 
the friend of Grattan ;—the noble 
lord had the happiness of being con- 
nected with Lord Plunket, whose 
name will be handed down to remote 
posterity as one of the brightest stars 
inthe constellation of Irish eminence. 
Lord Plunket is the son of a Presby- 
terian minister, and he raised himself 
to the office of Lord Chancellor of 
his own country; the Irish Bar re- 
joiced at his elevation. The noble 
lord thinks it necessary to consult 
the prejudices, and conciliate the 
feelings, of the people of Ireland, 
and he taunts us with making an 
English appointment, overlooking 
the claims of the people of Ireland. 
He had a Chancellor, the most 
eminent man the Bar of Ireland had 
produced, and six weeks before he 
(Lord J. Russell) quitted office, —he 
who is so sensitive on behalf of Ire- 
land, so jealous of offence to that 
country, so opposed to the prefer- 
ence of Englishmen,—having that 
man, a connexion with whom was 
the boast and pride of the Whig 
party, in the situation of Lord Chan- 
cellor, signified to Lord Plunket,— 
the Irishman,—the Lord Chancellor, 
that it would be expedient for him 
to retire; and for what? So far as 
the public is apprised, in order that 
he might gratify the vanity of, cer- 
tainly, an eminent and distinguished 
lawyer,—of one, of whom I wish to 
speak with the respect I feel for 
him,—in order that he might gratify 
the vanity of a Scotchman, by a six 
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weeks’ tenure of office; and,—an 
insult I will not call it,—but an 
affront to Ireland, which, whatever 
the noble lord may think of my dis- 
position towards that country, I 
would not have put upon it and 
continued in office one hour.” 

The breaking up of the Tory 
Ministry, in 1846, drove Sir Edward 
Sugden from the office which he had 
held in Ireland, during the five pre- 
ceding and eventful years. On 
Tuesday, the 16th of June, he sat 
for the last time in the Court of 
Chancery, and it does not appear 
that he was then, as customary on 
like occasions, addressed by or in the 
name of the Bar, owing, perhaps to 
the belief that he would take his seat 
on another day. He then left his 
residence in Stephen’s Green, and 
took his departure for England. 
While in Ireland the second time, 
he published the 11th edition of his 
work on “ Vendors and Purchasers,” 
in two volumes,! and after his return 
to England there arose a demand 
for a more concise view of the sub- 
ject, and in order to meet it, he re- 
duced the work, with the exception 
of the chapter on the real property 
statutes, which was expanded into 
an Essay, and published, in 1851, in 
one volume. 

During the four years following 
1846, Sir Edward appears to have 
enjoyed his otium cum dignitate, and 
his name seldom appears in the 
columns of the public press of those 
years. In 1850, however, he was 
awakened from his repose by the 
arrival of the Papal brief direct from 
Pius 1X. in England, mapping out 
the country into dioceses, as they 
had been mapped out in a former 
age by Gregory the Great, when 
England, and England’s princes also, 
professed a faith different from the 
See of Rome. 

At once there was a shout of 
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alarm and wrath from all ends of 
Great Britain, nor were the Orange- 
men of our own country very silent 
either ; county meetings were held 
all over England to denounce the 
“Papal aggression.” The pulpits 
rang for months with denunciations 
against the Pope—‘ the Man of Sin 
and the Son of Perdition,” as he 
was called. 

Sir Edward Sugden’s voice was no 
longer heard in the House of Com- 
mons, but on the platform he de- 
nounced the measure; and _ his 
speech at a public meeting at Epsom, 
in the county of Surrey, did not 
yield to any other in the force of 
eloquent indignation.? 

On the return of the Conserva- 
tives to power in 1852, Sugden was 
appointed, much to the annoyance 
of Lord Brougham, Lord Chancellor 
of England, having been created at 
the same time Baron St. Leonards, 
of Slaugham, in Sussex; Lord 
Lyndhurst declaring “that no Go- 
vernment was ever more fortunate 
in a Chancellor, and that the pre- 
sent occupant of the woolsack, 
besides being the greatest of 
lawyers, was distinguished by his 
placid temper, and his mild and 
gentlemanly manner.”® 

The resignation of the Ministry 
in the same year again placed the 
seals in the hands of the Crown, 
and Lord St. Leonards ceased 
to be Chancellor on the 28th of 
December, 1852. Exceeding at 
that time the age of seventy years, 
he has since refused office on the 
several accessions of the Conserva- 
tives to power. ‘‘ But in the House 
of Lords and in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council,” - writes 
Mr. Fosse, “he has continued to 
afford his valuable assistance.” 
That Lord St. Leonards did con- 
tinue to attend the meetings of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
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Council up to the year 1856 is 
denied by a writer in the Zadinburgh 
Review. When the constitution of 
that court came under the conside- 
ration of the Legislature, Lord St. 
Leonards was examined on the sub- 
ject, and delivered his opinion, which 
is thus canvassed in the article just 
alluded to.' “To transfer those 
powers of the Sovereign to any other 
court would be a most extensive 
inroad on the prerogative of the 
Crown. Throughout the recent in- 
vestigation, all the witnesses, with 
the exception of Lord St. Leonards— 
who is evidently unacquainted with 
the subject, and who appears by a 
return never to have been present at 
the Privy Council—vied with each 
other in expressing their unqualified 
approval of the Judicial Com- 
mittee.” 

It was in the House of Lords 
rather than in the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, that 
Lord St. Leonards continued to 
afford his valuable assistance as a 
judge, a legislator, and a law re- 
former. To him, and to his learn- 
ing, genius, and ability, is the 
country indebted for the many 
benefits bestowed upon it by the 
Trustee Relief Acts (22 and 23 
Vict. ch. 35, and 23 and 24 Vict. 
ch. 38). 

During centuries past the Court 
of Chancery insisted that all trust 
funds should be invested in the 
public funds, which of later years 
only produced 3 per cent. per 
annum. By reason of this inflexible 
rule many families were kept on 
slender incomes. No landed or 
other security, however unexception- 
able, would or could be accepted, 
unless the deed creating the trust 
contained a clause empowering the 
trustees to invest the trust funds on 
such other securities. The Act 
passed, and hardly had it received 


1 “Edinburgh Review” for 1856, vol. 104, page 


® Vide “ The Times, 29th or 30th August, I 


page 29. 
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the Royal Assent, when misappre- 
hensions arose in the minds of many 
as to the true meaning of the invest- 
ment clauses. An article appeared 
on the subject in the Zimes, which 
left many erroneous impressions on 
the subject. Lord St. Leonards 
then penned the following, which 
not alone banished doubt, but gave 
much interesting information as to 
the history of those clauses, which 
is well worth preserving. 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES." 

“ Boyle Farm, Aug. 29, 1861. 

“Srr,—In your money article of 
Monday last, it is stated that the 
23d and 24th Vict. chap. 38, em- 
powers the Court of Chancery to 
invest trust funds in the securities 
raised under the authority of Parlia- 
ment, such as those of the West 
India Islands, Turkish Guaranteed 
Four per Cents. &c., upon petition 
being presented by any of the parties 
interested. 

“I believe that you will do good 
service by informing trustees, and 
the persons for whom they are 
trustees, how the law really stands 
under the two acts of the last two 
sessions, for which I am responsible. 
I am not surprised that in this day’s 
paper it is stated that the Act of the 
session just ended, was brought for- 
ward by the Lord Chancellor, for 
his name was on the back of it, 
owing to his having, at my request, 
in my absence, laid it on the table, 
and moved the first reading, in the 
House of Lords, as a matter of form. 
The Act was framed and carried 
through by me chiefly as a supple- 
ment to the act of the previous 
session, 

“ Now the law stands thus :—By 
the 32d section of the 22d and 23d 
Vict. cap. 35, where a trustee is not, 
by some instrument creating his 
trust, expressly forbidden to invest 
any trust fund on real securities in 
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any part of the United Kingdom, or 
in the stock of the Bank of England 
or Ireland, or in the East India 
Stock, it is lawful for him to invest 


such trust money in such securities - 


or stock, provided that such invest- 
ment shall in other respects be 
reasonable, and by the 12th section 
of the 23d and 24th Vict. cap. 38, 
this clause is made to operate retro- 
spectively. 

“By the last-mentioned Act, the 
Lord Chancellor, with the advice of 
the other equity judges or any three 
of them, is empowered to make 
such general orders as to the invest- 
ment of cash under the control of 
the Court, either in the Three per 
Cent. Consols, or Reduced, or New 
Bank Annuities, or in such other 
stocks, funds, or securities as he 
shall with such advice see fit; and 
power is given to the Lord Chan- 
cellor to convert any three per cent. 
Bank Annuities, standing, or to 
stand in the name of the Accountant 
General of the Court, in trust in any 
cause or matter, into any such other 
stocks, funds, or securities, upon 
which, by any such general order as 
aforesaid, cash under the control of 
the Court may be invested. The 
orders for conversion are to be made 
upon the petition of any of the 
parties interested. 

“ By the same Act, trustees have 
power to invest their trust funds 
upon Government Securities, or 
upon parliamentary stocks, funds, 
or securities in or upon which, by 
‘such general order, cash under the 
‘control of the Court may be invested. 

“The result is, that trustees (in- 
cluding executors and adminis- 
trators) may, unless forbidden by 
their trust, invest the trust fund in 
real securities in Great Britain, or in 
Bank Stock of England or Ireland, 
or in East India Stock, which has 
been held to mean the old East 
India Stock. The Court itself can 
invest cash in such stocks, funds, 
and securities as it shall see fit, and 
make a general order for the 
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purpose ; and upon the petition of 
parties interested, Three per Cents. 
may be converted by the Court into 
such securities as cash may be in- 
vested upon under any general 
order; and trustees with the usual 
powers to invest, may resort to the 
same securities. ‘The power to the 
Court is general, and does not 
enumerate any particular securities, 
as it was considered that there was 
no danger of this power being 
unduly exercised. The principal 
assuredly will never be placed in 
danger in order to obtain a large 
interest. 

“The 32nd section of the 22nd 
and 23rd of Victoria, chap. 35, is not 
properly framed, but it is not likely 
to be abused, as trustees will, no 
doubt, act with great caution under 
it. By the bill of the late session, 
as it was sent to the House of Com- 
mons, this clause was repealed, but 
that House not only rejected the 
repeal clause, but made the original 
clause retrospective. The new 
clauses, relating to trust funds, in the 
bill of the late session, were framed 
by me, with the approbation of all 
the Equity Judges, and inserted in 
the House of Commons. There 
was another clause in substitution of 
the 32nd section of the 22nd and 
23rd of Victoria, cap. 35, which that 
House, of course, objected to adopt, 
as they were determined to retain 
the 32nd section as it stood.—I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your faithful 
servant, ‘Sr. LEONARDS.” 

We next meet with the name of 
Lord St. Leonards in the public press 
at the close of the year 1867. In 
that year society was shaken to its 
foundations by the restless hatred 
of the Irish people to the English 
name, laws, and race. The people 
had been taught to read in the 
National Schools, and they did read 
in the cheap books, and in the 
cheaper newspapers, of the day, the 
past history: of their own country. 
Their minds became quickly imbued 
with revolutionary ideas, Secret 
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societies were formed, and they took 
the name of Fenians from their great 
ancestor, Fenius,’ who was one of 
“the giants, the mighty men of old, 
men of renown.” The Fenians of 
our day spread with great rapidity 
over the United Kingdom and Ame- 
rica, and Fenianism became a by- 
word and a terror to every man who 
had anything to lose—outrages fol- 
lowed outrages with unexampled ra- 
pidity. The cruel hand of the as- 
sassin was raised against the more 
cruel landlord, who dared capri- 
ciously to eject from their holdings 
the ancient proprietors of the soil. 
Stands of arms were sent across the 
Atlantic, gun-shops were entered in 
the open day and plundered in the 
great cities of England and Ireland 
—barracks were attacked—martello 
towers seized—houses in the heart 
of England demolished, and a general 
rising expected, that would have 
ended, perhaps, in the disruption of 
the United Kingdom. 

The cry of alarm arose all over 
England, and every Englishman in 
England became a special constable. 
In the middle of the wide-spread 
terror comes forward the aged Nestor 
of the Bar, then in his 87th year, to 
offer, with the persuasive eloquence 
of former days, his counsel, through 
the columns of the public press :— 

“To THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

“ Sir,—I request you to allow me 
to address a few words through your 
columns to the Fenians in England. 
I desire to call the attention of all 
Fenians in England to the consider- 
ation of how far their actions con- 
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duce to the accomplishment of the 
objects they have in view. There 
are hundreds of thousands of Irish- 
men in England, and their children 
born here rank as English. Some 
18,000 Irishmen a-year immigrate 
to England, and thus the number is 
kept up. They mostly resort to the 
large towns, where great numbers 
are employed in the various manu- 
factories and public buildings ; their 
well-doing depends upon their sub- 
mission to the equal laws which pro- 
tect them in common with their fel- 
low-subjects, and upon the confi- 
dence which their employers can 
repose in them. Among these mul- 
titudes you, the Fenians in England, 
are scattered. The object of the 
association to which you belong I 
assume to be to separate Ireland 
and to establish a Republic in Ire- 
land. With this view they seek 
through you to obtain recruits from 
the body of your countrymen, and, 
as far as may be, from Englishmen 
who hang loosely on society. They 
are aware that success could only 
be obtained by insurrection and suc- 
cessful war in Ireland. Let them 
consider the great power of this 
country to which they are opposed, 
and the great body of their country- 
men in Ireland who would take up 
arms against them. But I desire 
you to consider your past actions. 
here, and how far they are likely to 
further the views of their association. 
You are traitors and enemies to the 
land which receives you; you are 
compelled by a regard for your safety 
to assume other names, to live in 


1 Should the reader desire to learn the history of Fenius, and of the early Fenians, 





he is referred to a poem of high antiquity, entitled ‘Duan Eirannach,” published in 
**Nennius,” by the Irish Archzlogical Society, with notes by the late Rev. J. Henthon 
Todd, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Fenius, it is there stated, had a 
son Niul, who married Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, and by her kad a son Gael. Now 
this Fenius was the ancestor of the early Fenians—the Gaelic language is derived from 
Gael—and the Scots from Scota. It is stated that after the Egyptian host was swallowed 
‘up in the Red Sea the Fenians directed their course to the island of Ceylon ; that after 
centuries of wandering they settled in Spain, and from that country they colonised 
Ireland. It is not unworthy of remark that this Spanish origin of the Irish people is 
noticed in an Act of Parliament, Ist Elizabeth, wherein ** Her Majesty is advertised, that 
at the beginning afore the coming of Irishmen into Ireland they were dwelling in a 
province of Spain.” Vide vol.i., Irish Statutes, page 328. 
2 Vide “Irish Times,” 31st December, 1867. 
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obscure places; in short, as con- 
spirators, to work in the dark, and 
when you walk abroad to wear a 
mask, You entrap the unwary, you 
persuade the ignorant, some few to 
be false to their oaths they have 
taken to their Sovereign, many more 
to be untrue to the confidence re- 
posed in them by their employers, 
or to add Fenianism to their other 
pursuits. This should not be the 
conduct of men who affect to assist 
in dissevering a great empire, and to 
make their association the rulers of 
a large and all-important portion of 
it. Let us consider the other means 
which you employ in your enterprise. 
You desire to spread alarm through 
the realm, and to accomplish this 
you spare not life ; women, or child- 
ren, men in your own condition of 
life are ruthlessly sacrificed to enable 
you to withdraw from the regular 
tribunals of this free country men 
who have committed treason in sup- 
port of your cause. Look, if you can, 
calmly at your actions—the murder 
of that brave and true man Brett; 
the attack with arms on unarmed men 
bent only upon doing their duty; 
this required no courage, for, of 
course, the slayers did not stay to 
fight. Let every Fenian in England 
look at the scene of destruction in 
Clerkenwell. Two hundred houses 
and buildings in ruins, overthrown, 
dismantled, shattered ; and who were 
the occupiers? The sons of labour, 
with their wives and children, some 
600 families with no longer a home 
or means of subsistence ; their tools 
and working materials, and little 
stock-in-trade, destroyed. For the 
occupiers at the time of the outrage, 
go to the graves of those for whose 
deaths you will be responsible to a 
Power which governs us all. For 
many of the survivors, go to the hos- 
pitals: there you will find forty pa- 
tients maimed and disfigured, some 
of them for life, and many of them 
wholly incapable, if life is spared, to 
maintain themselves. Ask your- 
selves what must be the effect of 
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such fearful and dastardly proceed- 
ings. I will point out to you what 
the effect has really been—I need 
hardly say, utter abhorrence of the 
crime. It bears heavily upon your 
fellow-countrymen here, whom, of 
course, you desire to conciliate. 
Thousands of loyal men may, un- 
happily, be looked upon with sus- 
picion in their various occupation, 
and many of them may be thrown 
out of employment, and have cause 
to deplore your criminal act. The 
effect upon Englishmen cannot be 
lost upon you. All England is roused 
by this outrage. Its sympathy is 
directed to relieve, as far as may be, 
those who, still living, are suffering 
from your cruel misdeeds. Every 
list of donations for their relief is at 
once a declaration by all classes 
against you and your leaders asa 
body, and an effectual step to soften 
the sufferings and relieve to some 
extent the distress of those who 
have escaped with their lives. By 
this act you have marked yourselves 
as a desperate class of men whose 
presence in this country can no 
longer be endured. You may, per- 
haps, rejoice in the alarm which you 
have created ; but trust me that you 
have little cause for exultation. En- 
gland, aroused, has risen as one 
man against you. Self-defence for- 
bids you to show yourselves in the 
walks of other men; you must con- 
ceal yourselves among your own 
class, but you cannot long remain 
concealed. True to each other you 
never were nor never will be. Every 
eye will be directed to detect you; 
every lodging-house-keeper will 
watch your movements ; all desire 
to surrender you to the justice that 
awaits you. The Government has 
been stimulated to action by the 
voice of the country ; in every por- 
tion of England all classes eagerly 
come forward to act as special 
constables. Already upwards of 
30,000 have been sworn in. Guards 
are placed around all public build- 
ings. Soldiers are sent to every 
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point which seems to require more 
defence. Fancy not that England 
is in a panic—that would ill 
describe the proud patriotic feeling 
of every man who loves his country, 
and Ireland as part ofit. ‘ England 
expects every man to do his duty,’ 
and all are prepared to do it. Turn 
where you may, danger is on your 
path. You have by your last blow 
endangered the welfare of your fel- 
low countrymen, and made England 
rise in its strength against you and 
those whom you serve. ‘Take the 
advice of a man who has long shown 
his warm regard for Ireland,—quit 
England as quickly as youcan. I 
wish I could with any hope implore 
you, for your own sakes, to withdraw 
your hopeless and criminal enter- 
prise, but I must confine myself to 
the object with which I have written 
—to show to you how impossible it 
was that your scheme could be as- 
sisted by your operations in this 
country, and whatever chance you 
had of doing mischief here has been 
destroyed by your fatal explosion at 
Clerkenwell. 
“Tam, sir, your faithful servant, 
“Sr. LEONARDS, 
“* Boyle Farm, Dec. 27.” 

On the 2nd of August, 1869, 
Lord St. Leonards spoke in the 
House of Lords against a Bill, the 
object of which was to transfer cer- 
tain funds standing to the credit of 
the Accountant-General and the Ac- 
countant in Bankruptcy for the Re- 
duction ofthe National Debt. And 
again, on the 27th of May, 1870, his 
lordship, in a speech of great clear- 
ness, eloquence, and bigotry, oppos- 
ed the repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill, which eighteen years be- 
fore, though not then in Parliament, 
he had supported, and under which 
Act no single ecclesiastic had ever 
been prosecuted. 

We have now nearly brought our 


memoir of Lord St. Leonards to a 


close—unrivalled in the depth and 
minuteness of his knowledge of the 
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more abstruse branches of the law ; 
unequalled for logical power and 
critical acumen, in discharging the 
duties of an advocate; a writer of 
the rarest excellence ; a judge of un- 
wearied intelligence, and of authority 
second to none,—he has been con- 
demned by the vicissitudes of party 
and the wretched system of political 
judgeship, to pass the latter years of 
his valuable life in comparative ob- 
scurity and retirement, and this has 
happened at a time when great 
lawyers and great men of all kinds 
were growing scarce amongst us. 
Mediocrity is, if backed by party 
influence, everywhere triumphant, 
while one of the greatest legal 
geniuses that has ever adorned the 
bench was carelessly flung aside as 
if the country were too affluent in 
talent to require the aid of his ex- 
traordinary talents. 

In his ninety-second year, he is 
still in the enjoyment of health, both 
of mind and body, mens sana in 
corpore sana, and he still enjoys his 
ride on his favourite pony with the 
same enjoyment he used to in days 
of yore, when frequenting, as a little 
boy, Quatterman’s Repository in St. 
Martin’s Lane. ‘To him old age is 
a crown of dignity, for he walked in 
the way of justice.” Amongst the 
lesser honours which have been be- 
stowed upon him, we may mention 
that he is an LL.D. and D.C.L., a 
bencher of Lincoln’s Inn, and of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin ; he is also high 
steward of Kingston - on - Thames, 
and a deputy-lieutenant of the county 
of Sussex. 

His lordship was married, on the 
23rd December, 1808, to Winifred, 
(died 1861), daughter of John 
Knapp, Esq., and by him had a 
numerous family of sons and daugh- 
ters. 

Hon. Henry, 8.a. (Oxon), (d. 1866); 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
in 1837; 5. 13 March, 1811; m 
1844, Marianne, second dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. James Cook- 
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son, of Neasham Hall, Durham, 
and had issue : 
EpWARD BuRTENSHAW, 8. 12 
August, 1847. 
Henry Frank, 4. 1850. 
Walter James, J. 1855. 
Wilfrid, b. 1861, d@. 1869. 
Marianne Winifred. 
Emma Frances Mary. 
Henrietta Mabel. 
Alice Maude. 
Another daughter. 

Hon. and Rev. Frank, M.A. (Cantab), 
Vicar of Hale Magna, Lincoln- 
shire ; 2. 1817; m. 1850, Hen- 
rietta Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late Philip Saltmarshe, Esq., of 
Saltmarshe, Yorkshire, and has 
issue surviving, three sons and 
two daughters. 

ffon, and Rev, Arthur, B.A. (T.C.D.), 
(d. 1868), Rector of Newdigate, 
Surrey ; 6. 1822; m. 1854, Annie 
Jane, second daughter of Rev. 
Geo. Elton, and left issue a son, 
b. 1863. 

Hon. Laura, m. 1829, William 
Thomas Jemmett, Esq., Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts at Man- 
chester. 

Hon. Juliet, mm. 

Dixon, Esq. (dec.) 

Hon. Charlotte. 

Hon. Sophia, m. 1852, Major 
General Frederick Darby Cleave- 
land, ret. f. p. Roy. Art. 
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Hon. Harriett, m. 1845, Rev. 
Robert Mann, m.a. (Cantab.), 
Rector of Long Whatton, Leices- 
tershire. 

Hon. Caroline, . 1852, Colonel 
John Turner, R.A., c.B. (see TuR- 
NER, COLONEL JOHN). 

Hon. Augusta, m. 1845, John 
Reilly, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
Chief Officer of Records in Ire- 
land, eldest son of the late James 
Reilly, Esq., of Cloonavin, co, 
Down. 

REsSIDENCES.—Boyle Farm, Thames 
Ditton, Surrey; Carlton Club,S.W. 

REPORTERS for the Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland) tempore Sir Edward 
Sugden :— 

Messrs. Ltoyp and Goon. 

Messrs. ConnoR and Lawson,} 
1841. 

Messrs. DRuRy and WARREN,’ 1841 
to 1843. 

Messrs. JONES and 
1844 to 1846. 

Mr. Drury—3 vols. 

Mr. RickarpD Deasey,® in the 4th 
and sth vols. of the Irish Equity 
Reports. 

Messrs. JoHN Epwarp Wa su‘ and 
E. S. TREVOR, in the 6th, 7th, 8th 
and gth volumes of the Irish 
Equity Reports. 


LATOUCHE, 


OLIVER J. BURKE, 








1 Now one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. 
2 Now Judge of the Court of Probate. 
3 Now one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 


4 Late Master of the Rolls. 


Notre.—All the above-named Reporters were Barristers-at-Law. 








It was a wonderful spectacle, such 
as John Ruskin could never have 
described ; such as Tiziano Vecelli 
could hardly have painted. The 
Canal Grande was almost paved 
with boats. The innumerable oil 
lamps of every conceivable shape 
and colour that festooned the grand 
old palaces of Venice, cast a strange 
glow of light on the groups of 
maskers that floated on the water 
highways of the city of Marino 
Faliero and Pantalone dei Bisog- 
nosi. There were public gondolas, 
there were masks, there were 
soldiers, there were sailors, there 
was a sea of gold, a sea of silver, a 
sea of purple, a living, moving 
kaleidoscope of every hue and 
shade. There were galleys deco- 
rated with white satin, and galleys 
covered with crimson velvet ; there 
were gondolas blazoning with every 
description of fantastic and gorgeous 
devices. There was a boat manned 
by Albanian Greeks in white jacket 
and scarlet tarbosh ; there was a caik 
full of Turks with green turbans. 
Now came maskers attired in red 
pourpoints and hose, with cocks’ 
feathers in their bonnets; then 
followed a bark crowded with 
cavaliers of the time of King 
Charles I. Courtiers apparently 
just stepped out of a canvas painted 
by Vandyke, floated side by side 
with some men-at-arms of Hans 
Holbein, with Spanish inquisitors 
and alguaciles, with harlequin, with 
Brighella. Solemn Moors bandied 
sallies with sprightly colombinas, 
and shouts of laughter mingled with 
the sounds of music and of singing. 
For Venice was a most delightful 
place in which to reside at the 
beginning of this century. The 
stomach, the ear, and eye were each 
catered for with exquisite attention 
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and unparalleled success. 


Eating, 
drinking, playing, and masquerading 
had full license at head-quarters ; 


politics were strictly forbidden. 
The Venetians were no longer the 
men who had conquered the 
Saracens by sea, who had beaten 
the League of Cambrai by land. 
Merrymaking was the occupation of 
their lives; trading its occasional 
diversion. For years the perform- 
‘ance of acomedy of Goldoni; the 
advent of a new Arlecchino or Pan- 
talone ; the invention of novel enter- 
tainments, engrossed the considera- 
tion of the Venetians, together with 
the price of coral, opium, amber, 
and tobacco, and with the rate of 
the exchanges. Thus it happened 
that when the cannon of General 
Bonaparte gave the signal across the 
Mincio of the end of the oldest 
Republic in Christendom, its ener- 
vated citizens were plunged in plea- 
sure, and carelessly enjoying the 
mummeries of carnival. 

“A truce to jests, Signor,” ex- 
claimed Jacopo Foscarini, as his 
gondola stopped before the well- 


known hostelry of the “ Aquila 
Bianca.” ‘An important duty 
awaitsus. It issuppertime.” And 


the party, with a joyous cheer, 
alighted from the galley, and laying 
aside their dark dominoes and 
black visors, took their seats around 
the sumptuously-garnished _ board. 
Jacopo Foscarini, the host, was a 
prosperous merchant ; he had early 
in life wedded a substantial dowry 
to which a slight maiden was 
appended; he had in due course 
enjoyed to the full the honours of 
paternity ; he accumulated sequins, 
frequented his ridotto, visited the 
theatres, and kept out of all 
troubles. Foscarini would have 
been a happy man, but—there was a 
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but. Owing to certain family tradi- 
tions imparted to him in childhood 
by an aged grandparent, he had 
imbibed a remarkable dread of the 
terrible Inquisitors. During his 
youth he had been haunted by 
pictures of the mysterious powers 
of the Serene Signors, of the Omni- 
science of the Council of Three, of 
the fearful punishments falling on 
the wretched heads of rebels and 
unbelievers, of black chambers with 
instruments of torture, of sable heads- 
men, of secret and silent executions. 
It was an article of faith with him, 
that walls had ears, that doors had 
an extraordinary knack of repeating 
whispers on subjects that had best 
be avoided, that the mouth of 
the lion daily roared the doom 
of unoffending citizens, that the life 
of the Venetians was about as 
safe as if the Queen of the Adri- 
atic floated inside the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. In vain had his 
friends made merry with his notions, 
laughed at his credulity, and ridi- 
culed his guilelessness of mind. 
Being of a genial character, he fully 
forgave them, hoping only they 
might not themselves become living 
—or worst still, dead—evidences 
of the correctness of his knowledge. 
His intimate associate especially, 
Dottor Ballanzoni, a witty and inge- 
nious advocate, would pitilessly pelt 
him with his satire, until Jacopo 
shuddered at such scepticism. 

Some days before the commence- 
ment of this story, our merchant of 
Venice had met with an occurrence 
that had filled his mind with consi- 
derable uneasiness. He was return- 
ing home from Padua, where he had 
transacted lucrative business, on 
board the mail which was simply a 

canal boat, struggling to accomplish 
its three miles per hour with praise- 
worthy industry. Our traveller be- 
coming tired of gazing at the horizon, 
consisting of the earthen dykes con- 
fining the canal ; being unable, owing 
to the want of a musical organisa- 
tion, to appreciate the sentimental 
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ditties of the gentleman at the prow, 
who accompanied a cracked voice 
on a cracked guitar, and having 
exhausted his pleasant anticipations 
of embracing his Laura and the 
little ones, and of realising the 
profits of his latest ventures, began 
to pay attention to a conversation 
carried on by two of his fellow 
passengers standing nearhim. One 
of the interlocutors, a man with 
small sinister eyes, clad as an ordi- 
nary trader, was warmly discussing 
political topics with a young student 
from Padua, who at first somewhat 
shy, soon expressed his opinion with 
spirit. 

“How would our great Dante 
thunder, where he to arise from his 
grave now! To behold such effete 
tyranny, such pusillanimous des- 
potism, such a mixture of cruelty 
and weakness, such complete dege- 
neracy! Probably he would invoke 
on Venice, instead of on Pisa, his 
great imprecation, and he would call 
upon the surrounding islets to dam 
up the Canal Grande, so that it 
might overflow our city, and drown 
therein every man, woman, or child, 
Happily, General Bonaparte is driv- 
ing back everywhere the Austrians, 
France represents liberty, represents 
enlightenment, represents progress ; 
and I trust that Venice itself may 
soon, .” “Softly, my friend, 
you are speaking high treason,” 
interrupted the trader, with an 
unctuous smile ; “ however, you are 
in the right, and may we soon 
behold the French tricolour in the 
Piazza San Marco, What say you 
signor,” added he, addressing Fos- 
carini, “do you not agree with us 
that any change would be for the 
better ?” 

The latter, who stood aghast at 
such unexampled audacity, at such 
rank blasphemy, but in whom 
happily the bump of caution was 
strongly developed, quickly replied : 

“Signor, it is not for us to criticise 
our betters. We are subjects of the 
Serene Republic, and the Serene 
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Republic must to us be the ‘best 
government on earth. The State of 
St. Mark has lived for centuries, and 
will live for centuries more ; I know 
nothing of this General Bonaparte 
and of his Frenchmen. I am a 
Venetian and a merchant, and as 
long as commerce prospers and his 
wife and family are well, Jacopo 
Foscarini is satisfied, and the most 
loyal of citizens. Farewell, signor,” 
and he hastily withdrew. He 
fancied the trader gave him a malig- 
nant glance with his grey eyes at 
parting, and he was certain that 
since his return those evil orbs had 
haunted him in the Rialto, in the 


Casino, in the Canal Grande. His 
fears, however, were as_ usual 
laughed at by # WDottore, who 


assured him he was suffering from 
the consequences of a vivid imagi- 
nation. 

“To the health of our entertainer, 
illustriousSignori!” exclaimed Dottor 
Ballanzoni, at the end of an excel- 
lent repast, whilst replenishing his 
glass ; “to the prosperity of the man 
who possesses the kindest heart, the 
prettiest wife, the most unbounded 
faith, the choicest Cyprus. . . .” 

- Imported by myself in my own 
ship,” interrupted proudly Foscarini. 
“TI have sent Beppo home for 
another dozen, so spare not the 
golden juice.” 

“ Were the brazen lips of the lion 
of St. Mark once to taste it,” ob- 
served Sig. Ottavio, another ancient 
friend of Jacopo, “he would refuse 
to swallow any more paper denun- 
ciations. Let us all join in the 
cry ‘ Evviva, Jacopo Foscarini !’” 

The shouts and the clashing of 
glasses clearly indicated that the 
company had reached that state of 
contentedness of mind which is 
described by writers of proverbs as 
a continual feast. The Venetians 
are a sober race ; nevertheless it was 
carnival time, and the Cyprus was 
luscious and the Capri old, so the 
guests were not sparing in their 
libations. 
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“Another toast, Signori,” said 
Sig. Lelio. “We must not omit to 
celebrate our ancient glories. To 
the Doge, the Council of Three, the 
Headsman, the Piombi.” 

“Enough, for Heaven’s sake !” 
ejaculated nervously Foscarini, who 
glanced round the apartment to 
inquire whether the walls, indignant 
at what they had heard, had not 
substituted for the faded frescoes 
the ancient writing. “The Serene 
Republic is still mistress in Venice, 
at all events. Do you wish to be 
devoured by the rats in the Piombi, 
or nibbled at by the fishes in the 
Canal Grande? I value my skin, 
so I had best withdraw, lest my 
Laura become a widow before her 
time.” 

Roars of laughter greeted this re- 
monstrance of the timorous Jacopo, 
who was, nevertheless, half-forcibly, 
half-entreatingly, detained in his 
chair, and by no means suffered to 
rise. The generous wine passed 
round and round, and the guests, 
with heightened colour and sparkling 
eyes, mingled their voices together 
until unutterable confusion ensued. 
Dottor Sanguette, an eminent physi- 
cian, related the particulars of a 
wonderful cure he had performed ; 
Signor Malatesta, the poet, recited a 
sonnet in honour of Bacchus ; Sig. 
Florindo narrated a wonderful voy- 
age of one of his ships ; whilst Dottor 
Ballanzoni, who had been remarkably 
abstemious and quiet, was whispering, 
in a corner, to Sig. Ottavio, and one 
or two others. At last the company 
broke up, and Jacopo Foscarini soon 
found himself in his gondola in the 
dark, silent highways of Venice. He 
could not be said to be inebriated, 
though he would hardly have been 
qualified for a seat in the judicial 
bench. When he reached home hefelt 
hot, and his brow was flushed, and 
his blood careered through his veins 
at an unusual pace, so that instead 
of proceeding to his bedchamber, he 
directed his steps towards his ware- 
house. To cool himself he pulled 
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out his books, and as he found he 
could make his additions correctly 
enough, he fell to his work at that 
very unusual hour. He reckoned 
the gains of his last journey, which 
were greater than he had anticipated. 
Sooth to say, he had a decided 
weakness in favour of gold, not for 
its own sake, but because ofits talis- 
manic properties, as much indeed as 
if he had frequented the Royal Ex- 
change, instead of the Rialto. As 
the goodly number of clinking bright 
yellow sequins in his strong box lay 
before him, he chuckled with delight, 
and calculated mentally what he 
should add thereto from the pro- 
ceeds of the spices and drugs sold 
at Padua, and from the silks pur- 
chased there for the Venetian market. 
He laughed, he cackled, he crowed ; 
he was in astate of beatitude. Why 
that sudden change in his counte- 
nance? What converted its purple, 
ruddy hue into an almost cadaverous 
paleness? His eyes were fixed with 
affright, and his hands shook so that 


he could scarcely gather his coin. 
Two figures, in black hooded dresses, 
all covered but their eyes, stood on 
the threshold. He knew too well 


who they were. Had they not 
haunted him for years! had he not 
beheld them in his nightmares! The 
fumes of the wine in a moment dis- 
appeared, and Jacopo, as soon as he 
could articulate connected sounds, 
begged to know of his visitors their 
errand. Without replying, the fami- 
liars bandaged his eyes with a black 
scarf, and led him swiftly to a 
gondola. 

The unhappy Foscarini mentally 
vowed, as he sank tremblingly on a 
seat in the galley—an offering to the 
shrine of his patron saint, San Jacopo, 
of ten of the largest and whitest wax 
tapers in his stores, if he escaped 
with a whole skin. On landing, he 
walked through a labyrinth of pas- 
Sages, apparently subterranean, to 
judge from the cold, dank smell, 
between his guides, until he heard 
the drawing of heavy bolts and bars, 
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the opening of locks, and the croak- 


-ing of rusty hinges, followed by the 


ramming home of bolts and bars, 
and turning of keys. He called out; 
no one answered him. He ad- 
vanced, but in every direction a hard 
stone wall met him. With his feet 
he felt that the only furniture in the 
cell was a little straw in the corner. 
On that not over comfortable couch 
he threw himself, to brood upon his 
certainly not cheering position. 

The fears of Foscarini’s whole life 
were at last realised. What he had 
most dreaded, most earnestly tried 
to avoid, had actually come to pass. 
Notwithstanding all his prudence, 
all his loyalty, he had fallen into the 
hands of the terrible Inquisitors, 
He recalled to his memory the stories 
he had heard in his boyhood, and 
which had caused such an inefface- 
able impression in his mind, of men 
who had been snatched from their 
families, and disappeared from the 
face of the earth, without leaving a 
trace or mark behind. There was 
Sig. Florindo dei Bisognosi, a jovial 
fellow, and a boon companion, but 
rather too free-spoken, not so good 
a Catholic as he might have been, 
perhaps, and bold enough to criticise 
his betters. Whither had he gone, 
when one morning he was missed ? 
His friends, and especially his cre- 
ditors, had sought him hither and 
thither to no purpose. The sceptics 
said he sought refuge in Bologna, 
owing to certain debts, but others, 
the wise ones, gravely averred that 
he had been eaten alive by the rats 
in the Piombi. Had he, Jacopo, not 
also been told of the fate of Sig. 
Nicolini, the well-known advocate, 
a clever man, but by no means pru- 
dent in his admissions? His rela- 
tions, after a prolonged absence, gave 
him up for lost. He certainly was 
found a fortnight after—at the bot- 
tom of the Canal Grande, with a 
dagger through his heart. 

What had he committed—he, Jaco- 
po Foscarini, a true and devout mer- 
chant of Venice—that he should be 
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torn from his darling Laura, from his 
little Lelio, Carlo, and Beatrice, and 
from his dear, bright sequins, and his 
warehouses full of silks and spices? 
And how about his boon companions, 
his guests of the previous night? 
Where were they? Had they also 
been arrested? and did he not owe 
his own sufferings to their wicked 
incredulity? Or was it to the evil- 
eyed man on board the mail-boat, 
who wanted to inveigle him into a 
conversation? Yet he had been 
cautious on that occasion, and as to 
his gay comrades, how could he 
have helped their wild and incon- 
siderate sallies? With regard to 
Dottor Ballanzoni and Sig. Lelio 
Tagliaferro, great as was his friend- 
ship for them, he could scarcely 
feel much grief for them, seeing how 
often they had mocked him for his 
superior wisdom, and how by their 
ribald jests they had probably brought 
to ruin the whole party. 

Then the merchant thought of his 
unhappy Laura seeking him every- 
where, dispatching servants to the 
houses of all his acquaintances, mak- 
ing every effort to ascertain what 
had befallen him, sighing and weep- 
ing over the children, breaking her 
poor little heart for him. Would he 
ever clasp her in his arms again? 
Fatigued and worn out, he endea- 
voured to forget his misery in sleep. 
Feeling sharp, stinging bites in vari- 
ous parts of his person, the idea 
flashed through his mind that he was 
surrounded by rats, and the horrible 
fate of Florindo dei Bisognosi danced 
before his eyes. Up he started ; he 
walked ; he ran hundreds of times 
through the eight feet square forming 
his dominion ; he shook from him 
frantically the unclean vermin, shout- 
ing until he fell exhausted and power- 
less on the straw. Eventually he 


sank into an agitated dose, and 
dreamt that he was being broiled 
before an immense furnace by a, 
couple of demons, one of whom had 
the face of the malignant- eyed indi- 
vidual of the mail, whilst the other 
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bore the features of Dott. Ballanzoni. 
He awoke after his perturbed slum- 
bers, having lost all account of time, 
the cell being windowless, and there- 
fore dark, when the bars of his prison- 
house were drawn, the lock was 
turned, the rusty hinges creaked, 
and mysterious black figures sur- 
rounded the unfortunate man and 
carried him away to judgment. 

Courage with Foscarini was at his 
best a quality conspicuous for its ab- 
sence, and certainly the events of 
the past night had not tended to 
repair the omission of nature. His 
legs shook as if he had the ague, 
and he could hardly follow his dis- 
mal escort, until at last he was com- 
manded to stop short in his career. 
His eyes being unbandaged, he found 
himself in a hall hung with black, 
that being the favourite colour of the 
great triumvirate. On a raised dais, 
and behind a table covered with 
sable cloth, sat three grave and 
reverend-looking personages, clad in 
the same ominous hue. Three offi- 
cials at a lower table, and half-a- 
dozen familiars, all in habiliments of 
that mournful tint, were the remain- 
ing occupants of the apartment, 
which was lighted by the red glare 
of half-a-dozen torches. The walls 
were decorated with what appeared 
to be numerous instruments of tor- 
ture. Racks, pincers, iron bars, and 
strange steel and copper implements 
of fantastic shapes, hard, shining, 
cold, and merciless, as the inquisi- 
tors themselv es, were ranged around 
in curious order. 

The merchant, by no means cheer- 
ed at the spectacle that met his 
affrighted gaze, increased his former 
vow to twenty wax tapers for the 
shrine of his patron saint, and he 
even added thereto twenty more for 
that of the Blessed Mary herself, if 
he ever embraced again his Laura 
and the little ones in this world,—if 
he ever lived to look upon the bright 
sun once more. He felt that he 
stood before the dread Tribunal 
which, according to the traditions of 
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his childhood, had equalled the Holy 
Inquisition of Spain in vindictiveness 
and power, and the famous Vehme- 
gericht of Germany in secrecy and 
relentlessness, 

“Prisoner, the gates of Padua 
closed behind thee recently ?” harsh- 
ly exclaimed one of the judges. 

“Tt is even so, most illustrious 
Signors,” humbly replied Foscarini. 

“For a week thou didst traffic 
there in silks and spices ?” 

“Tt is true, most Serene Signors ; 
I am but a poor trader, and never 
venture to say aught unbecoming 
an obscure individual like myself.” 

“Four days since the mail-boat 
carried thee back to Venice ?” 

“ Your Excellency has stated facts 
which I believed only known to my 
family.” 

“Dost thou recollect a certain 
conversation held on board between 
a Padua student and another, in 
which the former dared to pass dis- 
respectful remarks on the Supreme 
Rulers of the Serene Republic ?” 

“1 do, most illustrious Signors,” 
faltered Foscarini; ‘‘ but—I took 
no part—I said nothing—I 

“Silence, we are acquainted with 
more than thou canst tell us. Last 
night, furthermore, within the pre- 
cincts of Venice, at the supper-table, 
thy boon companions mocked . . . .” 

“ But I did not, most Serene Sig- 
nors,” rejoined Foscarini, in piteous 
tones. “Iam innocent; I remon- 
strated with them—I—I r 

‘“‘Peace!” thundered the Inquisitor, 
“No mortal power can save offenders 
from our vengeance. Behold the 
doom awaiting evil-doers and traitors 
to the Serene Republic !” 

A black curtain, on one side of 
the chamber, was raised, exposing 
to the prisoner’s view a scaffold 
erected in a large and deep recess. 
With his head resting on a block, 
knelt. a. man in whom the terrified 
Jacopo believed he recognised the 
free-spoken student, his former tra- 
velling companion. On his left stood 
another, in the black garb of a fami- 
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liar, whose features Foscarini, after 
as close a scrutiny as his confused 
perceptions allowed him to make, 
found to resemble those of the man 
with the sinister eye. On the right 
of the culprit was the headsman, 
with uplifted axe, his countenance 
hidden by the usual black visor. 
On a signal from the presiding Inqui- 
sitor, the fatal weapon fell. Fosca- 
rini would have shrieked, had not 
his tongue cleft to his mouth. 


Roars of laughter aroused him 
suddenly from the lethargy into 
which he was falling. 

A singular transformation - scene 
then ensued. The heavy black hang- 
ings from one side of the chamber 
fell, and the strong day-light played 
on the heads of the Inquisitors. 
Masks, wigs, disguises, disappeared, 
and Jacopo found himself staring 
incredulously at the good-humoured, 
but somewhat cynical countenance 
of Dottor Ballanzoni, and at the 
jovial and amused faces of his friends, 
Ottavio and Florindo. 

“What isallthis? Where are the 
Inquisitors ?” stammered Foscarini. 

“They exist only in your brain,” 
replied Ballanzoni. “A carnival 
joke, and the wager of a supper at 
the ‘Aquila Bianca,’ that I would 
dispel your puerile fears, are the ex- 
planations of the mystery.” 

“Where are we ?” 

“In a cellar in the ‘ Aquila 
Bianca,’ placed at our disposal by 
the accommodating host.” 

“And the headsman ?” 

“ The chief cook of the establish- 
ment,” laughed in Ottavio, “ and the 
Padua student one of his scullions.” 
“ Behold, around you, the instru- 
ments of torture;” and the bewildered 
and somewhat ashamed Foscarini 
cast his eyes on the numerous pans, 
kettles, spits, and saucepans, that 
had made his blood run cold before. 

“And now go home to Signora 
Laura,” said Florindo, “and come 
back betimes for the supper to which 
I ask you all.” J. P. 
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THE STRASSBURG LIBRARY.' 


On the 24th of August, 1870, the 
bombardment of Strassburg by the 
German army, under General Von 
Werder, destroyed one of the most 
famous libraries of the world. 

The Strassburg library originated 
with Jacob Sturm von Sturmeck, 
one of the most illustrious magis- 
trates of his age, whose learning and 
piety at the age of 25 had excited 
the admiration of Erasmus.’ 

Sturm was one of the first to em- 
brace the Lutheran doctrine, and 
aided greatly in the foundation of a 
gymnasium (high school), the direc- 
tion of which was confided to 
Johann Sturm. The educator and 
statesman are sometimes con- 
founded. In 1531, his influence as 
chief magistrate of Strassburg was 
exerted successfully in favour of the 
establishment of a library to be 
maintained at the public expense. 
This was a wise measure, and con- 
tributed greatly to the service of the 
many refugees who found in the free 
Imperial city, a quiet resting-place 
in those troublous times. In 1566 
the school became the Protestant 
Academy ; and in 1621 the Emperor 
Ferdinand II. advanced it to the 
dignity of a University, and the li- 
brary became the library of the Uni- 
versity. 

Notwithstanding some rich gifts 
by its founder, the library was at 
first very modest, but in 1592 was 


enlarged by the purchase of the 
library of the Cathedral chapter. 
In 1590 it was placed in the choir 
of the old Church of the Domi- 
nicans, which since 1681 has been 
known as the Temple Neuf. 

The library throve apace, and was 
considerably augmented by legacies 
and donations, which were probably 
encouraged by the liberality of the 
management, for, although by origin 
and locality the property of the Pro- 
testant university, it was always 
open to the student without distinc- 
tion of faith or nation. 

In 1614 it acquired the collection 
of Pappus the theologian; in 1634 
the library of the Jesuits of Bocken- 
heim; in 1640 that of Mathias 
Bernegger, the historian ; in 1668 of 
Dannhauer, the theologian ; in 1689 
of Rehban ; in 1674 of Marc Otto, 
There were also money legacies left 
by Meyer, Steinbock, &c. In 1726 
the collection of Hartenstein the 
mathematician, and in 1731 the 
medical library of Schied swelled 
the riches of the University. In 
1771 the library received its most 
important addition, Schcepflin, his- 
torographer and Councillor of the 
King of France, had with great 
industry and zeal collected a vast 
amount of material relative to the his- 
tory of the province, in preparing his 
“ Alsace Diplomatique” and “Alsace 
Illustrée,” and he determined to 


1 To avoid the trouble of continual references it may be well to say that the 
authorities relied upon for the present article are chiefly :— 
** Notice sur l’origine des Biblio Régnes Publiques dans la ville de Strasbourg.” 


[Par M. le Professeur André Jung.] Strasbourg: F. C. Heitz, 1844. 
(Les Bibliothéques publiques de Strasbourg, 


** Revue Critique,” Septembre, 1871. 
par Rod. Reuss). 


*€ Notice sur la Ville de Strasbourg, par C. Schmidt, 


8vo. 


Strasbourg, 1842. 8vo. 


In addition, the writer has had the advantage of private information. 

2 Yet there must have been a still earlier library, for the famous Johann Geyler von 
Kaiserberg (for whom was built in the Minster the stone pulpit, from which he declaimed 

inst the vices of the age, and especially of the monks, with a freedom which entitles 
him to be looked upon as a forerunner of Luther), when he died, in March, 1510, left 
his well-stored library for the benefit of his adopted home. 
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leave them for the benefit of his adopt- 
ed home. It was in 1760 that this 
intention took formal shape ; in his 
will deposited with the magistracy 
in July of that year, he says: “I 
leave all my library, printed books 
and MSS, the cabinet of antiquities 
and medals, as well as the pic- 
tures, monuments, inscriptions, and 
cameos, as a free gift to the town 
and to the university, of which I 
have so long been a member ; and I 
beg them to accept this gift as the 
expression of my gratitude for the 
proofs of friendship and goodwill 
which I have received from the town 
and university.” On the 17th 
January, 1765, Scheepflin, having 
modified his intention, went before 
the City Council, and pronounced 
the following discourse :— 

“Tt is now thirty-three years since 
I began to make a collection of the 
best works of belles-lettres. By my 
travels and my correspondence, and 
at much expense I have at last ga- 
thered together a treasure, which has 
been of great service both to natives 
and foreigners, because I have daily 
kept it open for their use. I have 
added to the library a collection of 
Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and also 
French antiquities, the greater part 
of which I acquired at Rome. My 
work on the history of Elsass has 
enabled me to bring together, from 
the archives of abbeys and towns 
a great number of charters of the 
ancient kings of France, German 
emperors and dukes, and many 
chronicles and memorials which 
before lay dust-covered and un- 
known. There is also in my house 
classical Roman antiquities, columns, 
altars, and tombs, erected in the 
first three centuries of Roman 
history, and which, found in this 
province or its neighbourhood, have 
been given to me by princes, nobles, 
and other patrons. There is no 
place, neither in France nor Ger- 
many, which can boast of such a 
collection. All these things which 
are my property, I intend to give as 
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a free-will offering to the town of 
Strassburg, my second fatherland, 
from which I have received for 
many long years such favour, love, 
and friendship. As long as I live I 
reserve to myself the use of my 
library, which I shall not cease to 
increase. After my death it will be 
the duty of the magistrates to ma- 
nage it, so that it may further the 
studies of both citizens and strangers. 

“ Strassburg, as the eye of Elsass, 
should possess that which may con- 
tribute to the service and honour of 
the entire province. In this town 
art and science have bloomed above 
two hundred years, and the fame 
thereof has spread abroad to its 
great honour, of which in my travels 
I have met many proofs. This glory 
will never be darkened, but will 
increase and rise higher and higher ; 
a wise government like that with 
which Strassburg is blessed, does not 
allow us to doubt of this.” 

The sanction of the Préteur royal 
having been obtained, the transac- 
tion was formally concluded on 
May 25th, 1765, by an instrument, 
which ensures the library to the 
town, in consideration of an annuity 
of 2400 livres for Schoepflin, and 
(after his death) one of 1000 livres 
for his sister. ‘ Déclarant le dit 
Sieur Scheepflin, qu'il fait la pré- 
sente vente au prix de la susdite 
pension viagére non seulement pour 
donner a mes dits Sieurs du Magis- 
trat une marque de sa reconnais- 
sance des bienfaits qu’il a regus de 
cette ville, mais encore et notam- 
ment pour s’assurer que cette 
Bibliothéque qu'il a formée avec tant 
de soins, ne sera pas devisée, mais 
sera conservée en entier, suivant ses 
vues, pour procurer 4 la jeunesse, et 
a ceux qui désirent cultiver les 
sciences en cette ville une resource 
pour les instructions qu’ils voudront 
y puiser.” 

And as a further surety for the 
town, Schcepflin nominated Koch, 
his favourite pupil, as librarian, who 
took the oaths before the city, autho- 
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rities as a municipal officer. Schcep- 
flin’s library contained at this time 
2674 vols. folio, 3188 in quarto, 
and 4830 vols. in octavo and duode- 
cimo, a total of 20,692 volumes, be- 
sides the antiques and objects of art: 

Scheepflin died August 7, 1771, 
the day before Goethe took his 
doctor’s degree, and the young 
student has left so graphic a portrait 
of the Strassburg worthy that we ven- 
ture to quote it. 

“Bountiful Nature had given 
Scheepflin an advantageous exterior, 
a slender form, kindly eyes, a ready 
mouth, and a thoroughly agreeable 
presence. Neither had she been 
sparing in gifts of mind to her 
favourite ; and his good fortune was 
the result of innate and carefully 
cultivated merits, without any trou- 
blesome exertion. He was one of 
those happy men who are inclined 
to unite the past and the present, 
and understand how to connect 
historical knowledge with the inte- 
rest of life. Born in the Baden 
territory, educated at Basle and 
Strassburg, he quite properly be- 
longed to the paradisiacal valley of 
the Rhine, as an extensive and well- 
situated fatherland. His mind 
being directed to historical and 
antiquarian objects, he readily seized 
upon them with a felicitous power 
of representation, and retained them 
by the most convenient memory. 
Desirous as he was both of learning 
and teaching, he pursued a course 
of study and of life which equally 
advanced. He soon emerges and 
rises above the rest without any 
kind of interruption, diffuses himself 
with ease through the literary and 
citizen world, for historical know- 
‘ledge passes everywhere, and afiabi- 
lity attaches itself everywhere. He 
travels through Germany, Holland, 
France, Italy ; he comes in contact 
with all the learned men of his time ; 


he amuses princes, and it is only. 


when, by his lively loquacity, the 
hours of the table or of audience are 
lengthened, that he is tedious to 
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the people at court. On the other 
hand, he acquires the confidence of 
the statesmen, works out for them 
the most profound legal questions, 
and thus finds everywhere a field 
for his talent. In many places they 
attempt to retain him, but he remains 
faithful to Strassburg and the French 
court. His immovable German 
honesty is recognised even there, he 
is even protected against the power- 
ful Praetor Klingling, who is secretly 
his enemy. Sociable and talkative 
by nature, he extends his intercourse 
with the world, as well as his know- 
ledge and occupations; and we 
should hardly be able to understand 
whence he got all his time, did we 
not know that a dislike to women 
accompanied him through his whole 
life ; and that thus he gained many 
days and hours which are happily 
thrown away by those who are well 
disposed towards the ladies. 

For the rest, he belongs as an 
author, to the ordinary sort of 
character, and, as an orator, to the 
multitude. His programme, his 
speeches and addresses, are devoted 
to the particular day, to the ap- 
proaching solemnity, nay, his great 
work “ Alsatia Illustrata,” belongs 
to life, as he recals the past, freshens 
up faded forms, reanimates the hewn 
and the formed stone, and brings 
obliterated broken inscriptions for a 
second time before the eyes and 
mind of the reader. In such a 
manner his activity fills all Alsatia 
and the neighbouring country. In 
Baden and the Palatinate he pre- 
serves to an extreme old age, an 
uninterrupted influence; at Mann- 
heim he founds the Academy of 
Sciences, and remains president of 
it till his death. I never approach- 
ed this eminent man excepting on 
one night when we gave him a torch 
serenade. Our pitch torches more 
filled with smoke than lighted the 
courtyard of the old chapter-house, 
which was over-arched by linden- 
trees. When the noise of the music 
had ended, he came forward and 
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stepped into the midst of us, and 
here also was in his right place. 
The slender, well-grown, cheerful 
old man stood before us, and held 
us worthy the honour of a well-con- 
sidered address, which he delivered 
to us in an amiable, paternal manner, 
without a trace of restraint or pe- 
dantry, so that we really thought 
ourselves something for the moment, 
for, indeed, he treated us like the 
kings and princcs whom he had 
been so often called upon to address 
in public.” 

But if Goethe did not see much 
of Scheepflin, his pupils and col- 
leagues, Koch and Oberlin, had 
their eyes upon the handsome, 
clever student, and had intentions 
of wooing him to academical career. 
How all this came to nothing he has 
himself detailed. 

Some days after Schcepflin’s death 
the magistracy met to consult with 
his University colleagues, as to the 
wisest measures to be taken for the 
future maintenance of the library, 
which now contained 11,425 vo- 
lumes. Sensible of the old truth, 
that union is strength, the magis- 
trates sought to join their collection 
with that of the University, and an 
agreement was made, by which the 
two libraries were united, although 
Scheepflin’s donation still remained 
the property of the city, and was 
separate and distinct from the older 
library. The two libraries were to 
be placed under the management of 
the university authorities, but the 
librarian was to report yearly to the 
Council on the state and progress of 
the collection. The magistrates also 
undertook to contribute to the ex- 
penses of the library, and to pay a 
salary to the librarian, who was to 
be nominated by the university, and 
to be subordinate to the university 
librarian. In compliance with this 
treaty the greater part of the choir 
of the Temple Neuf was built over 
for the safe deposit of the books, 
and the magistracy voted 1200 livres 
a-year for their augmentation. 
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Its first librarian was L. G. Koch, 
a favourite student of Schcepflin’s, 
and who afterwards became a deputy 
to the Assembleé Legislative, and 
was the first rector of the Strassburg 
Academy. 

The Baron d’Autigny, a_ well 
known  bibliomaniac, _ followed 
Schcepflin’s example ; and in 1783 
Silbermann, engineer and antiquary, 
left the library all his books and 
MSS., illustrative of local history. 

When the monastic institutions 
were sequestered, the librarian was 
Dr. J. J. Oberlin, elder brother of 
the good pastor of the Ban de la 
Roche, and to him was entrusted 
the task of collecting together the 
libraries of the monasteries and 
emigrés, pending the decision of the 
government as to their final dispo- 
sition. The learned archeologist 
threw himself into his task with an 
ardour which can easily be imagined, 
and a hundred thousand volumes 
were gathered together by his la- 
bours. The Strassburg Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem alone fur- 
nished 2000 Incunabula and 1200 
MSS., and despite sundry pillagings, 
the number and value of these addi- 
tions from the ruined libraries must 
have been very great. These were 
first stored in the Ritterhaus, but 
the building was soon after sold. 
They were next imprisoned in the 
ancient episcopal seminary, but they 
had to make way for human pn- 
soners, for the building was changed 
into a jail. Then they found a rest- 
ing-place in the College Royal, but 
changes in the constitution of that 
establishment again made another 
local habitation necessary. The 
government now by a decree 8 
pluviése, an. XI,, put them under 
the control of the municipality, and 
Préfet and Maire agreed that the 
Temple Neuf alone possessed the 
qualities requisite for the permanent 
home of this flotsum of ancient 
literature, which the Revolution had 
cast upon their shores. 

Thus the Protestant Academy 
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became the /ocale of another large 
collection, but, in order to find room 
for them, it had to sacrifice its grand 
auditoire, which had been the scene 
of its public reunions, and distribu- 
tions of prizes for two centuries. In 
the contract made between the 
Academy and the city, it was stipu- 
lated that the collections should be 
managed by the librarian of the 
University, and that the municipal 
authorities should contribute to his 
remuneration. At Oberlin’s death, 
in 1806, Schweighiuser, the great 
Hellenist became the librarian ; but 
in 1815 he resigned, on account of 
increased age and infirmity, and 
Herrenschneider, who had been his 
assistant, became chief librarian, 
whilst the younger Schweighiuser— 
learned son of a learned father—was 
appointed assistant curator of the 
library of the seminary, and of 
Scheepflin’s collection. The muni- 
cipal authorities at a later date, 
wished to deny this right of the 
Protestant Academy to nominate 
the librarian, and on one occasion 
insisted upon a separate election. 
As the Council elected the same 
person as the Academy, the latter 
did not think it worth while contest- 
ing the matter, and it was not until 
1863 that the city repudiated its 
bargain. 

The plan was useful in another 
way, for the funds of the town and 
of the seminary, instead of being 
wasted on unnecessary duplicates, 
could be systematically devoted to 
the augmentation of distinct classes. 
Thus the city purchased books of 
modern literature and science ; and 
the seminary those of theology, 
philosophy, &c. 

Medicine and law were provided 
for by special libraries attached to 
those faculties in the Imperial 
Academy. 

Still the funds were quite inade- 
quate for the maintenance of sucha 
library, and the lacunz became in- 
creasingly numerous and deplorable. 
In 1844, J. G. L. Apfel left his 
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library and his fortune to the city; 
and in 1852 M. Breu left it a colr 
lection rich in works of travel. 

To return to the history of the 
University Collection. 

The Revolution in 1792, de- 
stroyed the Protestant University,. 
which had helped to educate Goethe, 
Ségur, and Metternich. For ten 
years the library was in the hands 
of the state; but the law of the 18 
germinal, an X. re-established Pro- 
testantism, and a decree of 30 
floreal, an XI. created a Protestant 
Academy of the Augsburg confes- 
sion, and endowed it with the build- 
ings and books of the old Univer- 
sity. The foundation of the Uni- 
versity of France led to an official 
Strassburg Academy, and the Pro- 
testant Institute became known as 
the Protestant Seminary, still pre- 
serving a number of non-theological 
professorships. The Bibliotheque 
du Seminaire Protestant, acquired 
in 1831 the library of the theologian 
Haffner ; in 1843, that of the savant 
Herrenschneider ; and in 1860 that 
of Kreiss, the Hellenist. 

In 1842 the collection contained 
the following number of articles :— 
Theology, 15,349; Philosophy, 
1609; Philology, 1101: Ancient 
Literature, 3353; Sciences, Arts, 
and Trades, 3182 ; Modern Litera- 
ture, 5689; History, 15,058; Al- 
satica, 3720. 

At the date of their destruction 
the library of the town was estimat- 
ed to contain 300,000, and that of 
the Seminary 100,000 volumes. The 
MS. catalogue occupied ninety-six 
folio volumes. 

We now come to the task of de- 
scribing some of the treasures of the 
destroyed library. 

In 1818, our English bibliomaniac, 
Dibdin, visited Strassburg, and was 
wonderfully pleased with both the 
people and the place. He has left 
a minute account of the curiosities 
he saw in the library, where he had 
ample facilities for investigation, 
since the younger Schweighauser 
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gave him a key which admitted him 
at all times, although the public 
hours were only from two till 
four. 

Of the MSS., he describes only 
the well-known “Hortus Delici- 
arum,” of Herrard, abbess of Land- 
sperg. “The subjects are miscel- 
laneous, and most elaborately repre- 
sented by illuminations. Battles, 
sieges, men tumbling from ladders 
which reach to the sky, conflagra- 
tions, agriculture, devotion, peni- 
tence, revenge, murder—in short, 
there is hardly a passion animating 
the human breast, but what is re- 
presented here. The figures in ar- 
mour have nasais, and are in quilted 
mail; and I think there can be 
little doubt but that both the text 
and the decorations are of the latter 
end of the twelfth century.” 

The book is, in fact, an encyclo- 
pedia of medizval knowledge, a 
fantastic compendium of history, 
ancient and modern, sacred and pro- 
fane, reflecting the literary culture of 
the age in which it was written. 

Amongst the printed books, he 
names the first “ German Bible, sup- 
posed to have been printed by 
Mentelin, without date, folio. To- 
wards the latter half of this copy, 
there are some interesting embellish- 
ments, in outline, in a bistre tint. 
The invention and execution of 
many of them are admirable. Where 
they are coloured they lose their 
proper effect. An illumination, at 
the beginning of the book of Esther, 
bears the unequivocal date of 1470, 
but the edition was certainly four or 
five years earlier. This Bible is 
considered to be the earliest German 
version, but it is not so.” 

Latin Bible, by Mentelin, in 
his second character. This Bible I 
saw for the first time; but Panzer 
is decidedly wrong in saying that 
the types resemble the larger ones 
in Mentelin’s “ Valerius Maximus,” 
“Virgil,” and “Terence.” They 
may be nearly as tall, but are not so 
broad and large. From a MSS. 
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note, the 402nd leaf appears to be 
wanting. This copy is a singularly 
fine one. It is white, and large, and 
with rough edges throughout. It is 
also in its first binding of wood. 

Latin Bible, printed by Eggesteyn. 
Here are several editions, and a 
duplicate of the first, which is print- 
ed in the second smallest character 
of Eggesteyn. The two copies of 
this first edition are pretty much 
alike for size and condition; but 
one of them, with handsome illumi- 
nations at the beginning of each 
volume, has the precious coeval 
MS., date 1468, as represented by 
the fac-simile of it in Schcepflin’s 
“Vind., Typog.” Tab. V. Probably 
the date of the printing might have 
been at least a year earlier. 

Latin Bible, printed by Jenson, 
1479, folio. A fine copy, upon paper. 
The first page is illuminated. To 
this list of impressions of the sacred 
text, may be added a fine copy 
of the Sclavonian Bible, of 1584, 
folio, with woodcuts, and another 
of the Hungarian Bible, of 1626, 
folio ; the latter in double columns, 
with a crowdedly-printed margin, 
and an engraved frontispiece. 

As to books upon miscellaneous 
subjects, I shall lay before you, 
without any particular order, my 
notes of the following. Of the 
“Speculum Morale” of P. Bello- 
vacensis, said to be printed here by 
Mentelin, in 1476, in double 
columns, roman type, folio, there 
is a copy, in one volume, of tre- 
mendously large dimensions, as fine, 
clean, and crackling as possible, 
Also a copy of the “ Speculum Judi- 
ciale,” of Durandus, printed at 
Strassburg by Hussner and Beken- 
hub, in 1473, folio. Hussner wasa 
citizen of Strassburg, and his associ- 
ate a priest at Mentz. Here is also 
a perfect copy ofthe Latin Ptolemy, 
of the supposed date of 1462, with 
a fine set of copper plates. 

But I must make distinct mention 
of a Latin ‘Chronicle,’ printed by 
Gotz de Sletztat; in 1474, in folio. 
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It is executed in a coarse, large, 
Gothic type, with many capital Ro- 
man letters. At the end of the alpha- 
betical index of thirty-five leaves, we 
read as follows :— 


& tpe ade bsq3 ad annos 1474 
Aetu et gesta bic suffitienter nuclient 
Sola spes mea, Jn birginis gracia 
Hicolans Got;. De Slet;stat. 


“The preceding is on the recto; 
on the reverse of the same leaf is an 
account of inventors of arts; no 
mention is made of that of printing. 
Then the prologue to the ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ below which is the device of 
Gotz, having his name subjoined. 
The text of the ‘Chronicle ’ con- 
cludes at page cclxxx.—printed nu- 
merals—with an account of an event 
which took place in the year 1470. 
But the present copy contains an- 
other, and the concluding leaf— 
which may be missing in some copies 
—wherein there is a particular notice 
of a splendid event which took place 
in 1473, between Charles, Duke of 
Burgundy, and Frederick, the Roman 
Emperor, with Maximilian, his son , 
together with divers dukes, earls, and 
counts, attending. ‘The text of this 
leaf ends thus :— 


** SAVE GAIRT VIVE BVRGVND 

* Below, within a circle, ‘ Sixtus 
quartus.’ This work is called, ina 
MS. prefix, the ‘Chronicle of Fore- 
sius.” I never saw, or heard of, an- 
other copy. The present is fine and 
sound, and bound in wood covered 
with leather. 

“Here are two copies of St. Je- 
rom’s Epistles, printed by Schoeffer, 
in 1470; of which that below-stairs 
is one of the most magnificent imagin- 
able ; in two folio volumes. Hardly 
any book can exceed, and few equal 
it, in size and condition, unless it be 
the theological works of Archbishop 
Antoninus, printed by Koburger, in 


1477, in one enormous folio volume. ° 


As a specimen of Koburger’s press, 
I am unable, at the present moment, 
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to mention anything which ap- 
proaches it. I must also notice a 
copy of the ‘Speculum Humanze 
Salvationis, printed at Basle, by 
Richel, in 1476, folio. It isa pro- 
digious volume, full of wood-cuts, 
and printed in double columns, in a 
handsome Gothic type. This ‘work 
seems to be rather a history of the 
Bible ; having ten times the matter 
of that which belongs to the work 
with title usually prefixed. The copy 
is in its original wooden binding. 
“¢Tunianus Maius. De Propriet. 
Priscor. Verborum,’ printed at Trevi- 
so, by Bernard deColonia, 1477, folio. 
I do not remember to have before 
seen any specimen of this printer’s 
type, but what he has done here is 
sufficient to ensure for him typogra- 
phical immortality, This is indeed 
a glorious copy — perfectly large 
paper—of an elegantly printed book, 
in a neat Gothic type, in double 
columns. The first letter of the text 
is charmingly illuminated. I shall 
conclude these miscellaneous articles 
by the notice of two volumes, in the 
list of Romances, of exceedingly rare 
occurrence. These romances are 
called ‘Tyturell,’ and ‘ Partzifal,.” 
The author of them was Wolfram 
von Esc{h]enbach. They are each 
of the date of 1477, in folio. The 


‘Tyturell’ is printed prose-wise, 
and the ‘Partzifal’ in metrical 
form. 


“We now come to the Roman 
Classics (for of the Greek there 
are few or none), before the year 
1500. Let us begin with Virgil. 
Here is Mentelin’s rare edition, 
but cropt, scribbled upon, and 
wanting several leaves. However, 
there is a most noble and per- 
fect copy of Servius’s Commentary 
upon the same poet, printed by Val- 
darfar, in 1471, folio, and bound in 
primitive boards. There are two 
perfect copies of Mentelin’s edition 
(which is the first?) of Valerius 
Maximus, of which one is wormed 
and cropt. The other Mentelin 
copy of Valerius Maximus, with- 
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out the Commentary, is perhaps the 
largest I ever saw, with the ancient 
MS. signatures at the bottom corners 
of the leaves. Unluckily, the mar- 
gins are rather plentifully charged 
with MS. memoranda. 

“ Of ‘ Cicero’ there are, of course, 
numerous early editions. I did not 
see the ‘De Officiis,’ of 1465, or 
of 1466, of which Hermann speaks, 
and to which he affixes the novel 
date of 1462; but I did see the 
‘De Oratore,’ printed by Vindelin 
de Spira, without date; and such a 
copy I shall probably never see again. 
The colour and substance of the 
paper are yet more surprising than 
the size. 

“Tt is hardly possible to see a finer 
copy of the ‘ Scriptores Hist. Augus- 
tz,’ printed by P. de Lavagna, in 
1475, folio. It possesses all the 
legitimate evidences of pristine con- 
dition, and is bound in its first coat 
of oak. Here is a very fine copy 
of the Plutarch’s Vite Paralelle, 
printed in the letter R., in two large 
folio volumes, bound in wood, cover- 
ed by vellum of the sixteenth century. 
But if of any book, it is of the 
first edition of ‘Catullus, Tibullus 
et Propertius,’ of 1472, folio, that 
this library has just reason to be 
proud. Here are, in fact, ¢wo copies, 
equally sound, pure, and large ; but 
in one the ‘ Propertius’ is wanting ; 
in lieu of which, however, there is 
the first edition of Juvenal and 
Persius, by V. de Spira, in equal 
purity of condition. The perfect 
has the “Sylve” of Statius sub- 
joined. It should seem, that the 
Juvenal and Persius had sup- 
plied the place of Propertius and 
Satius in one copy. You are well 
aware of the extreme rarity of this 
first edition of Catullus, Tibullus, 
and Propertius,”* 

We have given Dibdin’s account 
of the “ Incunabula” in full, as it is 
the best we recollect to have seen, 
and none the worse for his enthu- 


1 Dibdin’s Biographical Tour in France and Germany. 
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siasm about tall copies and wide 
margins. Dibdin had more of the 
bibliomaniac than the student in his 
composition, and thought more of 
books as works of ornamental art 
than as aids to science and knows 
ledge. 

Dibdin was naturally a keen book- 
hunter, and sometimes overstepped 
the boundary of good taste in his 
eagerness for the acquisition of early- 
printed books. Thus, he did not 
hesitate, whilst chatting with a group 
of professors, in trying to tempt them 
to part with some of their ancient 
treasures, representing (with perfect 
truth and needless candour) that 
they might, by the sale of a few 
volumes which he coveted, buy some 
modern books of which they stood in 
need. Professor Dahler, bent over 
Dibdin as he sat propounding his 
tempting worldly-wisdom, and with 
an arch look replied, “ Monsieur le 
Bibliographe, vous raisonnez bien ; 
mais—wous conserverons nos anciens 
livres.” They were deaf to the voice 
of the charmer, and Dibdin took 
away with him only some duplicates 
of no great importance, which had 
escaped a previous weeding. 

Dibdin notes that there were a 
great number of duplicates, especially 
in medical literature, and also that, 
notwithstanding their vast treasures 
of early-printed literature, many im- 
portant first editions of the Classics 
were wanting. 

The MSS. which Dibdin passes 
over in silence were the object of a 
long and careful examination by 
Professor Jung, who compiled an 
analytical catalogue of them, which 
filled: five volumes in folio. This 
remained in MS., and was also de- 
stroyed in the bombardment, but 
the Ministére de |’ Instruction Pub- 
lique, having requested a copy of it, 
M. Jung sent one to Paris, which 
earned for him the cross of the 
Légion d’Honneur. ‘This copy, if 
still existimg in Paris, will be a most 
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valuable memorial of the destroyed 
treasures, The town is believed 
to have possessed about 1600 
MSS., and the Seminary about 800. 
The “Hortus Deliciarum” has al- 
ready been mentioned. Amongst 
the other curiosities were the “Codex 
Argenteus,” a book of prayers of the 
eighth or ninth century, written in let- 
ters of gold and silver upon purple 
vellum ; autograph letters of eminent 
men of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and, above all, the docu- 
ments connected with the history of 
Gutenberg. 

There were also collections of the 
canonical laws compiled for Rachion, 
bishop of Strassburg, in 788, and 
notable from the absence of the false 
decretals ; a copy of the Lex Ala- 
mannorum, belonging to the ninth 
century ; a collection of Sicilian laws 
of the thirteenth century ; a Greek 
commentary upon the minor pro- 
phets, by Theophylactus, the Bulga- 
rian patriarch ; a Greek Synodicon, 
containing summaries of all the coun- 
cils before the Western Separation ; 
an edition of the “ Passio Trudperti, 
Martyris,” of the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury, differing from the printed ver- 
sions ; German medieval MSS., by 
Master Eckart, Tauler, Conrad von 
Wiirzburg,and Gotfrid von Hagenau ; 
classical MSS., varying in value, of 
Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Virgil, Seneca, 
Florus, the Shepherd of Hermas, Ve- 
nerable Bede, Orosius, S. Augustine, 
&c. Amongst these should be men- 
tioned a collection of Greek mathe- 
maticians, including some treatises 
otherwise unknown. Then there 
were a great number of local MSS., 
the Chronicles of Jacob von KGnig- 
shoven, Hermann Buehler, Ulrich 
Spach, and many others relating to 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, for the most part 
inedited ; the original laws and sta- 
tutes of the republic ; the collectanea 
of Daniel Specklé, Schcepfiin, Silber- 
mann, Schweighauser,and J. J. Ober- 
lin. Belonging to this class of local 

history, but printed ins ead of MS., 
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were the “ Bibliothtque grise” and 
“ Collectio Wenckeriana,” which, to- 
gether numbered 500 quarto volumes, 
each containing from thirty to forty 
pamphlets, and broadsides, in prose 
and verse, of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, forming a wonderful 
picture of the social life and history 
of the period. This was, in the 
opinion of M. Reuss, the jewel of 
the collection. 

Such is a brief sketch of some of 
the treasures of literature and art 
which were destroyed in the German 
bombardment of Strassburg. Some 
French journalists have not scrupled 
to speak as if the shells of Von 
Werder had been sent with the sole 
intention of wrecking the Temple 
Neuf. M. Reuss, to whose learned 
article we have been greatly indebted, 
writes at a white heat in this strain, 
and is terribly lavish of sarcasm 
against the “ Prussians,” who claim 
to march at the head of civilisation, 
and still bombard public buildings, 
One must allow for M. Reuss’s 
patriotic feelings ; but, after all, he 
must acknowledge that wherever 
the German shells had gone some- 
body would have grumbled. If it 
is wrong to make a target of an 
empty church, what shall we say 
about houses and streets teeming 
with life? If no book is to be fired 
upon, what are we to say to the 
slaying of Man, made in the image 
of God ? 

M. Reuss first establishes the fact 
that, considering the extreme pre- 
cision with which the German bat- 
teries directed their projectiles, the 
fire of the Temple Neuf was not pro- 
duced by an accident, or military 
incompetence, on the part of the 
beseiging army. And the very ex- 
traordinary consequence he draws 
from this fact is, that the destruction 
of the libraries must have been a 
premeditated act of brutality. In- 
deed, from M. Reuss’s version of the 
siege, one might infer that General 
von Werder’s sole and exclusive 
object was—not to get possession of 
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the town, but merely to destroy the 
library. To people of an ordinary 
frame of mind, the bombardment of 
a besiged fortress will, however, ap- 
pear as a natural consequence of war, 
rendered legitimate by innumerable 
precedents,.and which should cer- 
tainly not be complained of by 
the French patriots who longed for 
it. 

If such a bombardment is, more- 
over, confined to the reduction of 
the public buildings, instead of the 
dwellings of the peaceful inhabitants, 
as has been the case at Strassburg, 
every sensible person will admit the 
generosity and forbearance of the 
measure. That even the French, from 
the high niveau moral assumed by 
M. Reuss, have not despised to. 
resort to this means of aggression is 
proved by the bombardment of Paris 
during the struggles of the Commune, 
where their own artillery has- caused 
an amount of destruction to which 
all the harm done by German can- 
non was as child’s play. 

It might have been reasonably pre- 
sumed that, in the face of an impend- 
ing siege, all necessary precautions 
were taken with regard to the public 
libraries of Strassburg. If, at Carls- 
ruhe, Donaueschingen, nay, even at 
Munich, the libraries were, on the 
declaration of war, transported to 
places of safety —if at Paris, the 
authorities have removed the trea- 
sures of the Louvre to Brest and 
Cherbourg—why should they not 
have done the same at Strassburg, 
with the enemy at their gates? 

That the latter was actually the 
case, Mr. Reuss’s article leaves no 
doubt; and the picture he draws 
of the negligence of the Strass- 
burg functionaries, during the siege 
and bombardment, forms the most 
complete reductio ad absurdum of 
his own expostulations :—“ Has 
every possible exertion been made 
to save the libraries which are lost 
to us now?” he asks, and his own 
answer is, “unfortunately, no; the 
measures of precaution taken before- 


hand were utterly insufficient in case 
of real danger, and some indispen- 
sible precautions have been entirely 
neglected. To whom must we ascribe 
the fault? In the first place, to the 
confusion of the government, which 
was indescribable after the battle of 
Woerth ; to the want of clear and 
precise warnings which ought to have 
been addressed to the population by 
the military and civil authorities, 
and, perhaps, also to the want of 
initiative on the part of those men 
who had specially the protection of 
those depéts in charge.” 

It would certainly exhibit more 
manly virtue—even if it were less 
patriotic—to look straight in the face 
of truth, to bear in silence the mis- 
fortunes which the French nation 
has brought on themselves, and to 
help, if possible, in making good the 
losses which a disastrous war has 
inflicted on the cause of civilisation. 

The latter sentiment is the motto 
of the propaganda, which, beginning 
in Germany, has now been set on 
foot in almost every civilised country, 
to collect books for a new library 
which is to be erected at Strassburg. 
M. Reuss, as a French patriot, natu- 
rally laughs at the idea of creating a 
library by public contributions, and, 
his wish being evidently father to this 
thought, prognosticates, at best, a 
mere “ramassis” of volumes, which 
has no right to be called a library. 
The data published by the new 
librarian, however, tell a different 
tale. Of course, not even the most 
valuable contributions will replace 
the lost treasures of the old libraries, 
but whilst we are deploring these 
heavy losses, it is but proper to ac- 
knowledge the good prospects which 
the various committees, in aid of the 
re-establishment of a Strassburg li- 
brary, are already in a position to 
hold out. Without ever pretending 
to replace one of the lost treasures, 
it may be safely argued that, for 
practical purposes and requirements, . 
the new library will equal, if not sur- 
pass, the old ones. Nobody will 
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deny, that when all the public li- 
braries of Germany present their 
duplicates, and all the German pub- 
lishers a copy of their publications, 
to the new library ; when the appeal 
of the central committee find such 
spontaneous echo in the generous 
feelings of the neighbouring nations, 
as is proved by the munificent En- 
glish, Belgian, and North American 
contributions, a collection springs at 
once into existence which will, at 
least, partly represent the actual 
status of science and literature. The 
filling up of the gaps, and the com- 
pletion of the library to such a de- 
gree, that it will be worthy of the 
hew university, we may safely leave 
to the German government, and to 
the indefatigable and energetic li- 
brarian, Dr. Barack. That the Ger- 
man government has the earnest in- 
tention to render the new library 
worthy of the reputation of the old 
one, is proved by the numerous pur- 
chases made on its behalf. During 
the last six months, no less than 
four complete libraries have been 
acquired :, Heitz’s collection of books 
and MSS. relating to the Alsace, a 
more complete collection of Alsatica 
than the corresponding part of the 
‘old library ; the splendid collection 
of law books of the Professor von 
‘Vangerow ; the library of the late 
Professor Bocking, celebrated for its 
Hutteniana, and other works re- 
lating to the period of the Reforma- 
tion ; and the collection of old Ger- 
man, old Norman, and old French 
works, of the late poet, Ludwig 
Uhland. 

Thus the new library will, already, 
within the next two years, have at- 
‘tained the number of volumes of the 
old one, and will contain such a 
well classified and systematically- 
formed collection of valuable works 
as any university library might be 
proud of. And if the cause of the 
creation of this library is certainly a 
most melancholy one, and recals 
one of the most painful incidents of 


the late war, it has at least called to 
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the surface the generous feelings ot 
human nature, and once more esta- 
blished the solidarity of intellectual 
interests—irrespective of nationali- 
ties—in the Samaritan works of cul- 
ture and civilisation. 

Some of the generous donors who 
have sent book gifts for Strassburg, 
through Mr. Triibner, the well- 
known bookseller and publisher, will 
have been somewhat puzzled of late 
by the appearance of a “claimant” 
in the field. M. Emest Lauth, 
Mayor of the town, solicits contri- 
butions for the “ Municipal Library,” 
and charges the Germans with 
asking donations for the “ Ancient 
Academical Library, which has 
wholly escaped the destroying effects 
of the bombardment.”’ Neither in 
the English nor in the German ap- 
peal is there the slightest foundation 
for M. Lauth’s charge, and our brief 
historical sketch will enable our 
readers to identify the real Simon 
Pure. , 

The German Government are 
restoring to the modest Protestant 
seminary its ancient glories as a unl- 
versity, or, rather, are creating a new 
one on the most extensive scale. 
It was natural that the /iterati of 
Germany should sympathise with the 
ancient German city in the loss of 
its vast treasures of literative, and a 
movement was soon commenced for 
the foundation of a new library by 
the free gifts of the lovers of science 
throughout the world. By this 
means, and aided by the Govern- 
ment, it was hoped to build upa 
magnificent library for practical 
every-day use. The appeal of the 
German committee met with a 
hearty response, and there is every 
prospect that for all practical pur- 
poses the new library will equal, if 
not surpass, the old one. From the 
Emperor downward, all the nation 
has interested itself in the matter, 
and the Imperial Government will 
make yearly grants for the suste- 
nance of the Imperial Library of the 
university of Strassburg and Province 
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of Elsass, and its stores will be even 
more freely accessible than were 
those of the one whose loss it hopes 
in some measure to replace. It 
might have been expected that po- 
litical considerations could scarcely 
have entered into such a question ; 
yet we cannot understand what 
other motive can have actuated the 
appeal of the “municipal” library 
committee. The Strassburg Library, 
which was destroyed in the bom- 
bardment, contained what had once 
been the ancient Academical Li- 
brary (which M. Lauth says is still 
uninjured !"), as well as the City 
Library; and the New University 
Library is to be open to all the pro- 
vince, and has a chance of being 
better managed than its predecessor, 
and in a more liberal spirit than that 
which animated the old authorities 
in fixing the librarian’s salary at 
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1400f, (£56). It should be added 
that the German Government will 
pay 600,000f. (£24,000) to the 
town council of Strassburg in com- 
pensation for the loss of the City 
Library ; and has proposed, if this. 
sum was expended for educational 
purposes, to make a grant of equal 
amount to the University library. 
We commend these facts to our 
book-loving friends, and though they 
are mostly tenacious of their trea- 
sures, and would scarcely part with 
one of their cherished volumes for 
the value of a “ Jew’s eye,” yet we 
think the bare recital of these facts 
should charm some volumes out of 
their hands and into the possession 
of the liberal and cosmopolitan Free 
Imperial Library of Strassburg and 
Elsass, to be company for the 200,000 
volumes which it now possesses, 


1 The only ‘‘ academical ” library saved was not at all ‘‘ ancient,” being, in fact, that 
belonging to the French Academy, created, in 1808, by Napoleon. 

Nore.—It is rather amusing to find M. Rodolphe Reuss—the Percy Hotspur of 
misguided Alsatianism, the same who spoke of the noble work of the Germans as 
of a mere “‘ramassis of modern volumes which had no right to be called a library,”— 
allied with M. Lauth in the task of soliciting contributions for the Municipal Library. 
“Puisse un pareil ramassis de volumes modernes étre utile a I’érudit qui cherche a 
pénétrer au fond des choses et ne veut étudier qu’ aux sources ?” 











In the arcades (or west and east 
quadrants—why are they so named ?) 
and in the avenues, are a number of 
models prepared for the new West- 
minster Palace. They are not— 
with one or two exceptions—works 
of high merit, though creditable as 
portrait figures of leading historical 
characters, in the costumes of their 
time. Passing these, we come 
upon a figure of Ophelia, life-size, 
and it is one of the most interesting 
of this extremely favourite subject 
among artists, English or foreign. 
The head is wreathed with wheat- 
-ears and other flowers; the attitude 
is expressive of utter weariness, and 
.abandonment to girlish sorrow. We 
see her heart 1s overcharged—the 
gentle soul can endure no more in 
this life. With hands full of wild 
flowers, she sings herself into her 
last long sleep. 

Another figure near this is that of 
a girl in a day-dream, with a love- 
letter in her bosom—happy, inno- 
cent, thinking only of the beloved, 
while a noxious reptile is creeping 
toward her up the rock on which she 
sits. A symbol, surely, this, of the 
evil which may be at hand when 
our vigilance is withdrawn. Ab- 
sorption even in innocent joy has 
its perils 

We come now toa Parisian memo- 
rial of Frederick the Great, and the 
eminent characters associated with 
him. Nothing could be more ad- 
mirably executed than these small 
martial figures and the horses. 
They are as perfect as if designed 
and réduced from life-size. The 
names of the warriors and statesmen 
delineated with so much force and 
truth, are engraved on the sides of 
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the memorial, which is in gilded 
bronze. 

The “Love-Test” is a meritorious 
statue. The subject is the well- 
known simple magic often purchased 
by young ladies, who from the petals 
of a flower try to determine the 
momentous question comprised in 
the words “ He loves me! he loves 
me not.” We know how often a 
whole world of bliss or agony hangs 
on these words, and the young lady 
here modelled is in the very crisis 
of the scrutiny. Her face is beauti- 
fully wrought, but the figure is too 
nude, even for artistic effect. 

In contrast with these subjects, 
we advise attention to a female 
statue, modelled from the antique, 
for its simple dignity, its self-con- 
tained and self-controlled mental 
power. Still advancing along the 
arcades, we pause with delight to 
contemplate an inimitable Parian 
fountain, round the base of which 
are a series of delicate groups, repre- 
senting water-nymphs of modern 
days. There is exceeding beauty 
in these small compositions. One 
compartment pictures a mother 
bathing her little ones; another 
shows lovely female forms in the 
water, all grace and energy ; others 
are preparing for the water, and we 
see the glorious hair rippling down 
in free, wavy masses. Another, 
Ophelia, an Italian work by Calvi, 
is a small figure, admirably con- 
ceived, and very close to the Shakes- 
perian idea. We see the dilated 
eyes of delirium gazing on vacancy, 
as with pure, unconscious simplicity, 
she holds a quantity of flowers in 
her robe with one hand, and holds 
out some with the other. Hardly 
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any art is apparent in this eloquent 
study, very different from the large 
veiled statue standing next to it, 
which, though very skilfully exe- 
cuted, appears artificial—conven- 
tional. 

The “ Reading Boy” near here, 
approaches in merit, the admirable 
“ Reading Girl,” which can hardly 
be too carefully studied. The per- 
fect simplicity of the design of the 
Reading Girl is very instructive ; a 
meek, patient, lowly-minded young 
creature she looks—one who has 
known toil, care, and sorrow, but is 
able to set her mind quietly upon 
the back of a common rush chair, 
over which she has flung the dress 
she has just taken off. She is appa- 
rently on the point of going to rest, 
and sits reading clad only in her 
modest under-garment. Her hair 
is arranged in the very simplest 
fashion. 

Millers “Sleeping La dy” in 
“‘Comus,” next attracts us. Itisa 
work of high talent. The face is of 
surpassing beauty, chiefly in expres- 
sion. 

“ Abundance,” is an ideal female 
head, here diademed with ripe corn 
and clusters of grapes. The model- 
ling of the features strikingly repre- 
sents overflowing health and com- 
plete satisfaction. The whole is 
redolent of fresh, vigorous animal 
life. 

Lawlor’s “ Eve,” is a remarkably 
fine large statue, of consummate 
dignity and grace, as displayed in 
the leading lines of the whole figure. 
The right arm is raised aloft, in the 
act of plucking the apple. 

“The Proud Young Lady,” is a 
comic figure, full of character and 
fun. While leaning back to con- 
template her train, she is evidently 
amused with her own vanity, while 
she intensely enjoys it. 

“The Death of Apollon’s Stag,” 
is an impressive and touching work, 

We have already mentioned some 
of the Russian Bronzes. Baron 
Clodt’s horses in bronze, and horses 


and warriors—on two large stands— 
are exceedingly fine. Near here is 
* Frederich Wilhelm,” a splendid 
martial bust of the husband of the 
Princess Royal. 

We now turn our attention to the 
French Department. It is approach- 
ed by a handsomely decorated 
sculpture gallery, one side looking 
into the Horticultural Gardens, with 
their refreshing green foliage, the 
other side, screened only by nearly 
invisible wire, looks into a pretty 
enclosed garden, newly planted with 
young trees, plants, and flowers ; 
well-furnished with seats, and adorn- 
ed with pieces of statuary, Facing 
us, as we enter the French gardens, 
are curtained alcoves, over which 
we read, “ Entrée des Galeries Fran- 
fais,” and “ Café Frangais.” Above 
the whole waves conspicuously the 
tricolour flag of France. The centre 
piece of the French garden is an 
equestrian statue of Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans—not worth a great deal 
in art, but expressing well the his- 
torical associations of the nation, 
He carries his side-lance, and looks 
every inch a warrior of the brave old 
feudal times. ‘There are several ex- 
cellent works of statuary in this 
garden. The “ Tiger and Alligator ” 
is full of power. The infuriated 
tiger is crushing with his mighty 
paw the throat of the alligator, who 
is cast under him after a terrific 
struggle. The alligator is fairly van- 
quished, but is piercing with his 
claws the body of his savage con- 
queror. 

Cain’s “ Lion and Lioness,” here 
could scarcely be excelled by Land- 
seer. The lioness is suckling her 
cubs, and raises her head with a far- 
seeing eye, defiant of all the world. 
At the same time the motherly in- 
stincts are touchingly manifest. The 
lion has killed a bear, and rears up 
his chest and head with magnificent 
triumph and savage power. 

“ The Boy and Swan,” is a mas- 
terly, and really remarkable work. 
The attitude of the swan, with up- 
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turned beak, and wide-spread wings, 
bold and spirited almost to exagger- 
ation, and nothing could surpass the 
figure and face of the boy, leaning 
back, his arm thrown up, the hand 
shading the face from the sun, and 
that so triumphantly that the posi- 
tive shadow thrown by the mid-day 
sun as we locked upon it, rested 
on the face exactly under the boy’s 
hand. 

The French Sculpture Gallery at 
the entrance of the garden, contains 
valuable works. The “Comic Ac- 
tor” studying his part, is an amus- 
ing piece of action and character. 
The actor has thrown himself into 
a lively attitude, and is fully pos- 
sessed with the spirit of the charac- 
ter that he is personating, while he 
holds up his “ part” before his eyes, 
to learn and recite it. 

“ Diogenes,” the cynic, with his 
lantern— “ looking for an honest 
man,” well embodies the original 
character. The “Chasseur,” in 
bronze, by Maillet, displays fine 
muscular action. The “ Dog” is 
very good, as he awaits eagerly, with 
uplifted head, the descent of the 
dead rabbit that has been slain by 
the hunter. 

Few could look without interest 
on “ Abelard and Heloise.” The 
simple, yet noble, head of Abelard 
rivets attention. The attitude of 
Heloise is downcast, but her whole 
expression is womanly, and full of 
fine fine feeling. 

The “Wolf and Lamb” is a 
striking composition. The helpless 
lamb trembles and shrinks with ter- 
ror before its mortal foe. It appears 
to be giving one last cry for pity to 
the remorseless heart, who is watch- 
ing its prey with jealous cruelty. We 
may admire particularly in this 
work, the masterly way in which the 
play of the muscles is preserved, 
and even assisted by the covering of 
wool on the lamb, while the physical 
power of the wolf is fully displayed 
by its raised attitude, its forelegs on 
a rock. 
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We briefly pass by other noble 
pieces of French statuary—that in 
which a fierce leopard’s head is held 
suspended in the muscular and ex- 
tended grasp of ahunter—the bronze 
form which is dancing in every nerve 
and muscle—“ Une Mére,” in which 
a beautiful young mother is caress- 
ing her boy, whose expression of 
passively surrendering itself to her 
exceeding love could only have 
been caught from nature — and 
others that we have no space to 
mention. But we cannot leave here 
the French sculpture withott a final 
expression of our admiration of the 
high mental powers they exhibit. 

We proceed to the Picture Gal- 
leries of France. Here also it is 
immediately evident we have worthy 
rivals in Art. But let us speak first 
of weak points. It is well known 
to eminent critics that French 
painters often lack brilliancy and 
variety of colour. They have a 
tendeney to cold, hard, monotonous 
tints, slaty and dull—though there 
are many admirable exceptions. 

If some intelligent gipsy, who 
likes to see the great world while 
preserving his own caste, visits these 
galleries, and stands before Frére’s 
large picture of “Gipsies Making 
Baskets,” he would surely recoguise 
the truth of the scene. The retired 
halting-place, with the open country 
beyond ; the cart drawn up behind 
the roomy caravan, with its high 
wheels, moveable steps, and con- 
trivances about the roof for display- 
ing light wares, while travelling, to 
sell them. The basket-makers are 
sitting on the ground at their work, 
the horses are loose, and grazing 
near; the clothes are flung out of 
the house on wheels ; the birdcage 
is hung-up outside. All this is true 
—is real. But the faces in the pic- 
ture the spectator would wot recog- 
nise, for they are not of his tribe. 
He knows that a “ dreadfully mixed 
lot,’—as one of them said to us 
lately—do get into their caravans ; 
but the painter has not copied the 
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low faces common to those vaga- 
bond “travellers.” It is, indeed, a 
general fault in pictures of gipsy-life, 
to give faces that never glowed with 
a single drop of the Romany blood. 
The light and shade of this work are 
admirable ; but the French tendency 
to cold monotony is apparent in the 
treatment of the grazing-ground, 
and there is a general want of bright- 
ness ; so that, with all its merits, 
this picture runs the risk of being 
unnoticed, or ill-appreciated. 

The title of Isabey’s picture, 
“ Fishing-boat tacking in the Canal,” 
conveys no idea of its impressive, 
stormy effect. The large boat, full of 
men in every variety of picturesque 
action, suited to the emergency of 
the situation, is flung sideways and 
downwards into a trough of tumb- 
ling, seething, frothy, waves. ‘These 
principal objects are powerfully 
drawn, and splendidly massed before 
the eye. Yet there is a tendency to 
the usual monotony of French tones. 


The sky would be intolerably heavy 
but for the tall mast of the boat that 
rises up against it, and relieves it by 


asmall red flag at the top. The 
bright colours of the fishermen’s 
dresses are also exceedingly effective, 
and very necessary. 

We have spoken of one French 
gipsy picture—here is another, with 
such gipsy faces (Italian gipsies) as 
one can hardly ever forget after 
having seen them—two strollers rest- 
ing on the ground in the open air, 
under the deep blue of the Italian 
sky, the pipes laid down among the 
loose drapery. The colouring of 
this work is of the most splendid 
description. ‘The full force of the 
palette is exhausted upon it, both in 
warm and cold colours, and in light 
and shade. The intense blue of the 
upper sky melts gently into the haze 
of the horizon; the ground is a 
rich, warm grey. The principai of 
the two figures is a handsome 
woman, in full Italian costume, the 
white-drapery clothing of the upper 
half of her fine form, and the ample 
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white sleeve, combine with her ink- 
black hair, to fasten the eye on her 
superb face; and the black and 
white is supported by the rich 
scarlet wrapper that falls below her 
waist at the back; and this con- 
trasted with the green drapery next 
to it, and the yellow band on the 
arm, keeps up the spirit and force of 
the composition. For splendid and 
varied colour we may compare with 
this the small picture ‘‘ Bad News,” 
in which a lady, after reading a 
letter, lies fainting on the carpet, 
in a richly-furnished room. The 
Turkey carpet, the handsome chintz 
covers, and every part of the furni- 
ture and drapery is painted with the 
utmost force of reality. In this 
work the painting is everything, the 
subject nothing. But in this other 
small picture near it, to which we 
now turn, the subject is everything, 
the painting nothing—at least, so it 
appears on the surface ; and yet are 
not these sombre tones spread over 
the canvass, and hardly broken even 
by the pent-up fires of the Tuileries, 
and by the flames at the end of the 
street—are they not the only tones 
that could properly express the dis- 
mal character of the scene. There 
are persons standing before this 
frame, who need not to read the 
title of its contents—“ The Rue de 
Rivoli the Morning of May 24, 
1871.” ‘They were there—shelter- 
ing in those arcades—or near at 
hand. They shudder as they look 
at that deserted street, with the 
body of a man shot, lying extended 
on the stones. They experience a 
lively thrill as they observe the two 
men at the corner of the arcade 
peeping cautiously round an angle, 
to look down the street toward the 
end, where slaughter and fire and 
demoniac passions are raging. 
Surely this can be no mere fiction. 
It is a living transcript from the 
dread tragedy of Paris in that awful 
spring of 1871. 

We turn to another scene, telling 
also of burning cities, of the cruel 
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sword, of devastated homes, of the 
miseries that war inflicts on women 
and children, and on all the helpless 
of society. But in this picture— 
painted by Benouville—the invaders 
are English, and the villages they 
are afflicting are those of La belle 
France. Here we see a humble 
daughter of fair France, Joan of Arc, 
a young, unlettered girl, sitting spin- 
ning with her distaff, on a common 
among the sheep she tends. In the 
distance isa burning village. In the 
air are invisible forms calling to La 
Pucelle to take the sword into her 
hand, deliver France from the En- 
glish, and crown Charles of France 
at Rheims. The girl is listening to 
the “voices” with intense wonder 
and a kindling enthusiasm. The 
life and death of Joan is the most 
wonderful and affecting of all his- 
torical romances. For our part we 
are not ashamed to say that we 
cannot disbelieve there was a super- 
natural call in those mysterious 
voices which drew her, from her 
simple rustic employments, to under- 
take the gigantic task which she 
accomplished, and in which her 
stainless life was sacrificed. 

It was not the will of God that 
France should be subjected to Eng- 
land, which had nearly been accom- 
plished, when Providence raised up 
the saintly maid to lead the French 
armies, and strike dismay into the 
breasts of English soldiers, by the 
simple wonder of her presence. 

And now we contemplate a picture 
from which all powerful human emo- 
tions are absent—in which the phe- 
nomena of nature alone enchain 
attention. This is Fleury’s wonder- 
derful snow scene, entitled ‘‘ The 
Village in Snow.” Few painters 
would have ventured to handle such 
a subject ; few who might have ven- 
tured could have succeeded. The 
sky is leaden, and heavy with snow 
that is to come, and it is dark with 
that lured tint which is occasionally 
seen in deep winter, when the sun is 
dimly visible, shorn of all its glory 
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and majesty, only casting strange 
tints over the heavy surfaces of the 
snow-clouds, drooping over the dis- 
tant village, towards which a road 
of trampled, furrowed snow leads 
through the centre of the picture, 
with wide levels of smooth, white 
snow on either side of it. 

A classic subject of unusual power 
by Rochenoire—‘* The Death of 
Hippolytus,” wins instant admira- 
tion. Hippolytus might be Pharaoh 
or one of his host, about to be over- 
whelmed in the Red Sea, so exact 
is the resemblance of the situation. 
Four horses harnessed to a chariot, 
overtaken by a fearful sea, which 
rears up its white waves like a wall 
opposite to the eye. The rider in 
the chariot looks back with horror 
and despair ; strange red lights play- 
ing about his figure. The horses 
are mad with terror, and thrown into 
the wildest attitudes ; they anticipate 
the coming death as they glare with 
red dilated eyes at the waves, and 
at the forked lightning, darting from 
the black clouds. Whenever good 
drawing and thorough knowledge of 
anatomy is required, the French are 
always powerful. We have another 
instance of this in Tournemine’s 
“Hunting in Africa,” in which a 
wounded lioness with broken 
shoulder, is trying to protect her 
cubs, wild elephants in the distance. 
Another of these excellent animal 
pictures is Giuck’s “ Boar Hunting,” 
another, Didier’s “‘ Buffaloes in a 
30g.” The most pretentious work 
of France in these galleries is “The 
Death of Czesar,” by Clement. It 
seems to be less popular than one 
might expect. The face of Cesar, 
who is stricken down at the 
foot of the column, is full of 
tragic pathos. Looking toward his 
former friend he utters the bitter 
reproach—“ And ‘hou, Brutus!” at 
the same time drawing the mantle 
over his face. His assassins are 
rendered with terrible force. Brutus. 
is the weakest figure in the piece, 
both in conception and execution. 
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There are many good portraits in 
the French gallery. There is one 
that looks to us from the canvas 
with an abstracted expression of 
peculiar sadness, as if he foresaw 
his tragical end—for this is Mon- 
signor Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, 
murdered while a prisoner under the 
Commune. It is worthily painted 
by Schumann ; and we may here just 
mention two other pictures of that 
terrible time—‘ A Rat Cellar in the 
Siege of Paris,” very graphically ren- 
dered; and a young girl lying 
dead, killed by a casual shot—both 
extremely suggestive and affecting. 
We have by no means exhausted 
the choice works of this collection, 
but time and space urge us not to 
linger among its fascinations. How- 
ever, a few glimpses more will not 
detain us long. 

Here is the Retreat of Moscow, 
very fine in expression. The city is 
in flames in the background— 


With spire 
And palace, fuel to one common fire— 
To this the soldier lent his kindling match ; 
To this the peasant gave his cottage thatch ; 
To this the merchant flung his hoarded 
store, 
The prince his hall—and Moscow was no 
more ! 


And why? The history of that 
patriotic conflagration is unknown to 
numbers who look upon this picture. 
The lust of conquest drew Napoleon 
across the great Russian continent 
to Moscow. 

The thirst of war 


Gasps for the gore of serfs and of their 
Czar. 


But the people of Moscow received 
the invader with the conflagration of 
their whole cy. Rather than be 
enslaved to him—rather than be 
yoked to his triumphal car—they 
preferred destruction. It was a 
splendid sacrifice—one for all time 
to admire, 


Thou stand’st alone unrivalled, till the fire 
To come, in which all empires shall expire. 


And these retreating soldiers, with 
struggling 


their defeated chief, 
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along, or dropping with exhaustion, 
—what a tale they tell! Leaving 
the prize they had coveted, Moscow, 
now wrapped in flames, they are met 
by Russia’s terrible cold — 


Thou other element ! so strong and 


stern, 

To teach a lesson conquerors will nut learn ! 

— icy wing flapped o’er the fainting 
oe, 


Till fell a hero with each flake of snow ; 

How did thy numbing beak and silent 
fang 

Pierce, till hosts perished with a single 
pang ! 

In vain shall Seine look up along his 
banks, 

For the gay thousands of his dashing 


ranks; 

In vain shall France recal beneath her 
vines 

Her youth—there flower faster than her 
wines ; 


Or stagnant in their human ice remains, 
In frozen mummies on the Polar plains. 


Two paintings of much beauty by 
Henriette Brown, “ Nubian Chil- 
dren with Oranges,” and a lady 
looking out of a window, the colour- 
ing full of light—are the last French 
productions we shall stay to notice. 

In the picture-galleries of other 
foreign countries, the Bavarian pro- 
ductions are numerous, and exhibit 
peculiar and characteristic excel- 
lence. The subjects are chiefly do- 
mestic, delightfully true to common 
life, and often irresistibly harmonious, 
“ The Card Players,” by Meyer, pre- 
sents novel effects of light and shade, 
and is full of character. The woman 
in the light, who is playing with an 
elderly man and woman almost lost 
in the shade, is exulting in her suc- 
cess, laughing and amused. 

* The Secret.in the Letter,” “The 
Cowkeeper’s Sunday Devotions,” 
“Girl Playing the Flute,” “The 
Chimney -Sweep,” “See- Saw,” 
‘Calm before the Storm,” “ The 
Bride’s Prayer,” ‘“ The Jam Pan,” 
‘“ Be Careful!” “ Fellow-Boarders,” 
“Cows in the Lake,” “ The Little 
Housekeeper,” and many more of 
similar subjects —all present the 
same homely, pleasing character, so 
that one feels ever so much the 
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more cheerful after inspecting them. 
As French pictures abound in the 
grand and the terrible, so those of 
Bavaria abound in home-loving 
qualities ; and Bavarian landscapes 
have the same attractive tendencies. 

The finest Baden picture is very 
fine indeed—“ The Dying Hour of 
a Hungarian Gipsy Musician.” The 
old man is listening with intense in- 
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terest to his own violin, played by 
his own son—his successor and the 
inheritor of his musical genius. It 
was a beautiful thought of the 
painter—grand—thus to embody the 
principal natural gift of the remark- 
able people, who, like the Jews, are 
scattered among all nations, and are 
everywhere distinguished for musical 
talent. 
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The Unexplored Regions of Central America. 


THE UNEXPLORED REGIONS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 


THE adventurous spirit of our age 
has distinguished itself in no respect 
more than in the energy and zeal in 
which it has pushed forward re- 
searches into the physical history 
and condition of mankind, and in 
the cognate department of physical 
geography. Hardly any portion of 
the earth’s surface can now be called 
terra incognita ; and the most distant 
seas have but few secrets in their 
keeping. The mysteries of the 
polar ocean have been in great part 
explored, and the enigmas of Africa 
are fast giving way before the zeal of 
the Barths, Livingstones, and Du 
Chaillus of this generation. As re- 
gards the vast American continent, 
more especially, there remains but 
little, or comparatively little, to be 
done in the way of exploration. 
Fremont and his thousand succes- 
sors have completed the work of 
Pike and Lewis and Clark, and 
made known the recesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the general 
features of that great terrestrial basin 
which we call the Salt Lake Valley, 
but which figured in the maps of 
twenty years ago as a “Great Un- 
explored Desert.” Shomburgh has 
unfolded the intricacies of that vast 
network of waters between the 
Orinoco and the Amazon, and of 
the Amazon itself ; and in that direc- 
tion Edwards, Wallace, Herndon, 
and Bates, have given the informa- 
tion necessary to satisfy the require- 
ments of general geography and 
popular intelligence. And if there 
yet remain, among the broad 
alluvions of the Atlantic slope of 
South America, some considerable 
tracts of country comparatively un- 
known, it is because no sufficient 
inducements exist for their explora- 
tion. It is because they present 
only a monotonous succession of 
sullen rivers flowing through vast 


tropical forests, where savage Nature 
holds despotic reign, and where man 
maintains only a furtive and squalid 
existence, timidly disputing his life 
with wild beasts and dangerous rep- 
tiles. Regions like these possess 
but little interest beyond their more 
obvious geographical features ; and, 
when these have been once ascer- 
tained with approximate accuracy, 
the present requisitions of know- 
ledge are satisfied. 

There are, however, two or three 
considerable districts of country, to 
the northward of the Isthmus of 
Darien, which are sti!l involved in 
deep obscurity ; namely, the interior 
valley or basin of the Rio Frio and 
its tributaries, comprised partly in 
the republic of Nicaragua and partly 
in that of Costa Rica, ‘and known as 
the Bolson of the Guatusos. It is so 
named from an incommunicative 
and unconquered people who in- 
habit it, who have succeeded in 
maintaining an entire isolation from 
the rest of the world, and who, con- 
sequently, preserve unaffected their 
primitive ideas, language, religion, 
and modes of life. ‘The Rio Frio, 
on the banks and in the valley ot 
which they live, takes its rise in the 
highlands of Costa Rica, and flows 
nearly due north, between the Pacific 
or volcanic coast-range of mountains, 
and the true Cordillera, into Lake 
Nicaragua, at its southern extremity, 
and within a few hundred yards ot 
the point where the river San Juan, 
the outlet of that lake, makes its 
débouchure. Numerous attempts 
were made by missionaries and 
others, under the Spanish rule, to 
ascend the river and open communi- 
cation with the people on its banks, 
but without success ; and it was only 
within the three last years that its 
ascent was effected, by Captain 
O. J. Parker, an American, who, with 
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three companions, in a light canoe, 
went up the stream to the head of 
canoe navigation, a computed dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty 
miles. They, however, failed to open 
communication with the Indians, 
who are wary and hostile, nor have 
they given us much satisfactory in- 
formation concerning them. ‘Their 
character, Janguage, and modes of 
life, are all open questions for future 
investigators, 

But the Bolson of the Guatu 
not the largest nor yet the most 
interesting portion of Central Ame- 











rica which has hitherto remained 
unexplored and unknown. Who- 
ever gl s at the map of that 
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able part of each of those states 
shir . + tor ] : 
which, if not entirely a blank, is 
only conjecturally filled itl 


moun , lakes, and rivers. It is 
almost as unknown as the interior of 
Africa itself. We only know that it 
is traversed by nameless ranges of 
mountains, among which the great 
river Usumasinta gathers its waters 
from a thousand tributaries, before 
pouring them, in a mighty flood, 


into the Lagoon of 
the Gulf of Mexico. We know that 
it has vast plains alternating with 
forests and savannas ; deep valleys, 
where tropical Nature takes her 
most luxuriant forms, and high 
plateaus dark with pin - covered 
with the delicate tracer arbores- 
cent ferns. know that it con- 
ceils broad and be il lakes, 
peopled with fishes of varieties, 
an.l studded with islands which sup- 
port the crumbling yet still imposing 
remains of aboriginal architectur2 
and superstition. And we know, 
also, that the remnants of the 
ancient Itzaes, Lacandones, Choles, 
and Manches, those indomitable 
Indian families who successfully re- 
sisted the force of the Spanish arms, 
still find a shelter in its fastnesses, 
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where they maintain their independ- 
ence, and preserve and practise the 
rites and habits of their ancestors as 
they existed before the Discovery. 
Within its depths, far off on some 
unknown tributary of the Usuma- 
sinta, the popular tradition of Guate- 
mala a and Chiapa places that great 


aboriginal city, with its white walls 
shinir ¢ tike silver in the sun, which 
the cura of Quiché affirmed to Mr. 
Stephens he had seen, with his own 
eyes, from the tops of the mountains 
of Que altenag Oo. 

It is aregion, therefore, of singular 
interest ppealing equally to the 
geographer, the student of natural 
history, the antiquary, and the 
ethnologist. And lying, moreo' " 
almost at our own oc rs, rich in its 
resources and tempting in its natt oak 


ppeal to that 
restless spirit of enterprise and com- 
mercial activity which, not content 
with its past triumphs, longs for new 
and a wider field of 


weaith, if must soon 





conquests 
exercise. 
It is true that Cortez traversed a 
great part of this vast region in his 
adventurous march from Mexico 
into Honduras. For nearly two 
years he struggled among its deep 
morasses and im] ible 
rivers, through its untracked wilder- 
nesses and over its high and desert 
mountains, with almost superhuman 
courage and eaihauees But his 
brief letter to the King of Spain, 
giving an account of his advent tures, 
affords us only a faint notion of the 
country, and no very clear ideas of 
its people. He reached the myste- 
rious Lake of the Itzaes, and left 
there his wounded horse, the image 
of which, nearly two centuries later, 
the Spaniards found elevated to the 
rank of a god, and invested with the 
powers which control the thunder 
and the lightning. It was into this 
region that the early enthusiasts en- 
deavoured, but with imperfect suc- 
cess, to carry the symbol of the 
cross. Many a missionary found 
among its implacable inhabitants the 
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crown of martyrdom. In vain did 
the Church seek to bring it under 
the shadow of the faith, and plant 
the cross on its savage mountains. 
Equally in vain did the royal 
cedulas urge on the Audiencia of 
Guatemala and the Governors of 
Yucatan the necessity of reducing it 
under the real as well as the nominal 
authority of the crown. 
after expedition was out in 
accordance with the imperial man- 
date, only to be utterly cut off or 
driven back in disaster and dismay. 
Nor was it until near the close of the 
seventeenth century, in 


E Xpe dition 


fitted 


1698, that 
the combined forces of the surround- 
ing provin es were able to reduce the 
famous st ronghold of the Itzaes in 
Peten, and break down the temples 
in which, until then, the reli 
rites of the people who built 
Uxmal 
Chichen-itza had been kept up in 
all their primitive pomp and sig- 
nificance. The history of this re- 
duction was written by t! 
Villagutierre with all 
tail, and in the spirit « issart anc 
the historians of the Middle 
but it only exists i 
ments, and under 
strange tongue, a the libr 
the curious and learned. 

dni within a very 


since 
recent period, neither historian nor 
traveller, priest or soldier, has ven- 
tured into the sinister region which 
resisted with equal success the power 
of the Spanish arms and the still 
more formidable 
Catholic faith. The little knowledge 
once possessed of the country has 
been lost; the very names of its 
people, once the terror of the ad- 
jacent colonies, have almost passed 
from the memory of the present 
generation, and the Spanish estab- 
lishments themselves, which the 
genius of Ursua pushed forward into 
the disputed territory, have been 
left to almost utter isolation and for- 
getfulness, 
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country in books of travel, or in the 
transactions of learned societies, 
which have served rather to show 
how small is our knowledge, than 
to add to our information, are all 
that has been presented to the world 
concerning it, since the days of 
Cortez and Ursua. M. Waldeck 
skirted it in the directions of 
Bebe isco and Yucatan, and Mr. 
Stephens on the side of Guatemala 
rut sic V o its interior, 
the 
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ss rivers fre- 
quently unfordable, and wide tracts 
of country often inundated, and over 
mountains so steep, that in some 
places they can only be ascended by 
rude ladders formed by notching 
the trunks of forest trees, and plac- 
ing them against the declivities, to 
say nothing of the total absence of 
shelter and provisions, and the dan- 
ger of attack from hostile Indians— 
in view of these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that even that part of 
the country which is undera quali- 
fied Spanish authority, is, in all es- 
sential respects, a ¢erra incognita, 
and has so long escaped the explora- 
tions of travellers. 

How long it would have remained 
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inthis condition had its exploration 
and illustration depended exclusive- 
ly on the people and governments 
of the surrounding states, it is not 
worth while to inquire. The dark- 
ness which enshrouded it would pro- 
bably have been permitted to thick- 
en and become more and more pro- 
found, had not M. Arthur Morelet, 
an adventurous French explorer and 
savant, crossed the Atlantic, and, 
plunging boldly into its recesses, 
brought it with its physical charac- 
teristics, its quaint people, and its 
natural history, within the circle of 
modern knowledge, and under the 
light of modern intelligence. 

The researches of M. Morelet are 
far too varied and important, and 
have too clear an appeal to Ameri- 
can as well as general scientific in- 
terest, to be suffered to remain in 
the comparative obscurity to which 
a mistaken delicacy would condemn 
them. ‘They cover the vast delta 
of the Usumasinta, extending to the 
ruins of Palenque on the west, and 
thence eastward to the singular ter- 
restial basin of the mysterious Lake 
of Itza or Peten. From this centre 
they were extended southward, 
through a vast wilderness, and the 
hitherto untraversed and undescrib- 
ed province of Vera Paz, to the city 
of Guatamala—a distance of up- 
wards of three hundred leagues. In 
conjunction with the explorations of 
Messrs. Waldeck ard Stephens in 
Chiapa and Yucatan, and of other 
later investigators to the southward, 
in Honduras, San Salvador, Nica- 
ragua, and Costa Rica, they serve to 
give us a very complete view of 
Central America, using that designa- 
tion in a geographical sense, as in 
cluding that portion of the continent 
lying between the Isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec and that of Darien. By 
their light, and that afforded by 
other investigators, we may now 


venture to speak with some degree 
of confidence and certainty of the 
vast and hitherto unexplored region 
to which we have alluded, and 
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which, for want of a better name, we 
may call, after the people who in- 
habit it, Lacandon, or the country 
of the Lacandones. 

This country is naturally divided 
into three distinct regions, strongly 
characterised and contrasted by 
their topography, productions, and 
people. First in order, approaching 
from the north, we find an enormous 
alluvion or delta, low, densely- 
wooded, and traversed in every di- 
rection by creeks and lagoons, 
through which the waters, poured 
down by the Usumasinta and Ta- 
basco, find their devious and un- 
certain way to the Gulf of Mexico. 
For six months of the year, during 


,the season of rains, the rivers and 


creeks overflow their low banks, and 
the whole country resembles a great 


sea, filled with floating forests. But 
when the waters subside, the chan- 


nels of the creeks become narrowed, 
the swollen lagoons contract, and 
both become bordered by broad 
bands of black mud, which blister 
and crack under the tropical sun, 
generating miasmatic vapours, and 
filling the air with imperceptible 
poison and death. These conditions 
imply a region of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion and teeming aquatic life. Its 
forests are not alone of wide extent, 
but every tree is loaded down with 
/ianes and vines of a thousand varie- 
ties, blushing with flowers of over- 
powering odour, that hang in fes- 
toons from every gigantic limb. 
3eneath their shade the slender 
bamboo shoots up its green and 
graceful stem, and the arum struggles 
to display its broad leaves to the 
sun and air. The lagoons, too, are 
full of aquatic plants of sizes and 
varieties unknown to northern lati- 
tudes, among which swarm myriads 
of waterfowls, filling the air with 
their discordant cries, and on the 
slightest alarm startling the traveller 
with the rush of their multitudinous 
wings. The alligator, also, slumbers 
on the slimy shores, as yet undisturb- 
ed by the splash of wheels or by the 
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rifle-crack which has made life 
unhappy to his persecuted congener 
of the Lower Mississippi. 

In such a region as this, man is 
an intruder. He will not brave the 
unequal warfare with savage nature 
which life here involves, only under 
the pressure of overpowering circum- 
stances, or the potential influences 
of gain. Such do not seem to have 
existed in ancient times, and the 
whole of the lower Usumasinta here 
described, and which may be called 
the Lagoon country, is destitute of 
traces of aboriginal population. It 
is possible that the builders of Pa- 
lenque and Ocosingo, and the other 
dwellers on the upper waters of the 
river, may have used it as a means 
of communication with the sea ; but 
neither they nor their descendants 
made any permanent establishments 
on its sinister shores. And as Cortez 
found it, three hundred and _ fifty 
years ago, so it remains to this day 
—except that there are a few estab- 
lishments for the cutting of logwood, 
scattered here and there, at wide in- 
tervals apart, which afford, in their 
rude hospitalities, a welcome refuge 
to the exhausted traveller, whose 
canoe has threaded wearily, for days 
and weeks, the intricacies of the 
mesh of waters. 

Succeeding to this low region of 
the lagoons, is a vast area of terri- 
tory, embraced between the true 
Cordillera, or great dividing-ridge of 
the continent, on the west, anda 


‘subordinate range of mountains, 


bearing various names at different 
points, which starts out from the 
Cordillera in the Guatemala, and 
runs north-eastward, through the 
Peninsula of Yucatan. This wide 
region, comprehending an extent of 
territory nearly equal to that of New 
England, is drained by the river 
Usumasinta, which gathers its waters 
from a thousand mountain-gorges 
and valleys. It is a region of extra- 
ordinary diversity of surface, and 
the unpublished records of ancient 
military expeditions against its un- 
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conquered inhabitants, speak with 
simple wonder of its plains and val- 
leys and glistening lakes. M. Morelet 
traversed only its northern border, 
starting from the town of Tenosique 
on the Usumasinta, eastward to the 
Lake of Itza—a distance of one 
hundred leagues. He found the 
country but little broken, with a 
dual ascent to the elevated plain or 
plateau within which is embraced 
the lake referred to—itself the centre 
of a terrestrial basin, without an 
outlet to the sea, something like the 
valley of the Great Salt Lake of 
Deseret or Utah. The whole country 
intervening between the river and 
the lake on the line which he tra- 
versed is now a wilderness, without 
a trace of human occupancy. But 
nature holds here exulting dominion, 
and although vegetation is less rank 
and thick than on the low grounds, 
it seems stronger, more vigorous, 
and of a higher type. Forest has 
succeeded to forest through unknown 
ages, fertilising the soil and affording 
nourishment to newer and more mag- 
nificent growths, and the traveller 
encounters occasional trees of gi- 
gantic proportions, veritable colossi, 
which astonish and overawe him 
with their dimensions. Some of 
these are from ten to fifteen yards 
in circumference, and send out 
branches which themselves exceed 
in size the monarchs of our northern 
woods. From these depend vines 
of numberless varieties, swaying in 
festoons from their lofty hold, or 
twining themselves around the mas- 
sive tree-trunks, with a wealth of 
luxuriance and bloom, of which no 
description can convey an accurate 
notion to our hyperborean fancies. 
In places, a colony of princely palms 
has effected a lodgment and crowded 
out the more rugged varieties of 
forest-trees. Here, their tall trunks 
are crowned with broad and feathery 
leaves ; yonder, their branches are 
still laced up in their undeveloped 
stipe, while elsewhere they spread 
out in graceful, fan-like forms against 
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the blue sky, while a flood of light 
streams down among them in a 
bright and cheerful blaze. Flowers, 
too, ofcorresponding proportions, line 
the devious path of the adventurous 
traveller, and among them the avis- 
tolochia grandifiora, often measuring 
fifteen and eighteen inches in diame- 
ter, reset mbling s the conventional cap 
of liberty, turned up with a violet 
velvet lining. Its great size, sombre 
colour, and above ‘all, its rank and 
virulent odour, which generally de- 
ters the from touching it, 
have led the Spani 
mever at a loss for a 1 
whether f 
jects, t 

or the 

Here 


monte, Or pea < 


traveller 
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But with all this wealth of teeming 
earth around him, man feels that he 
is here only as an accident. The 
part which he plays is so insignifi- 
cant, that he seems hardly requisite 
to the general harmony of the crea- 
tion. He struggles through the dark 
old forests like a pigmy, the impotent 
challenger of constantly occurring 
obstacles. It is in these vast soli- 
tudes that the enigma of human ex- 
istence first presents itself to the 
mind. Nothing here accords with 
the ideas implanted by education 
and developed by pride, and the 
traveller cannot help reflecting how 
many centuries have these forests 
given shade and vegetation without 
at all profiting those beings who arro- 
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gate to themselves the dominion of 
the world! 

These ideas and impressions are 
doubtless wrong in themselves, but 
they such as fill the mind of the 
wayfarer in trackless wilds. The 
ancient Ascetics, who sought to ex- 
tinguish the ]| ride and vainglory of 
their s spirits, did well to seclude them- 
selves in forests and among moun- 
tains, away from the crowded cities 
and the haunts of men, 

To the vast region of forests just 
described, there succeeds a high 
tableland or plateau, elevated up- 
wards of two thousand feet above 
the sea, shut in by a cincture of hills, 
over with clumps of forests 
and wooded elevations, in the midst 
of which gleams, like a diamond 
amongst emer: il Lake 
of Itza, It is a con- 
siderable dist nt or 
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not only from the 
hat they have never before been 
bed, but also because they con- 
stitute a remarkable physical pheno- 
menon on this continent, only paral- 
leled by the valley and lake of Titi- 
caca in cue: and that of the 
Great Salt Lake in the United States’ 
territory. Hitherto it has been a 
question whether this lake discharged 
its waters into the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Bay of Honduras; and it was 
left for M. Morelet to settle the dis- 
puted question, which he has done 
in a manner equally clear and con- 
clusive. According to his account, 
the lake is an irregular body of water, 
fifty miles in length, by three to five 
miles in average width. Although 
it receives a number of small streams, 
it has no outlet, whence the Indians 
call it Mohuken, translated by the 
Spaniards, Beben Mucho, or Drink 
Much, It is of great depth, deepen- 
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ing rapidly from its shores, whence 
our explorer at first inclined to be- 
lieve it of volcanic origin. But he 
failed to discover any traces of ig- 
neous action on the rocks that sur- 
rounded it, which are of a coarse 
limestone, gypsum, and silex. It is 
belted with wooded hills, and al- 
though no reeds appear on its sur- 
face, yet a narrow line-of water-lilies 
runs along its shore, in a fragrant 
fringe. In times of scarcity, the 
seeds of these flowers are gathered 
and ground for bread. During the 
dry season the level of the water in 
the lake is sensibly lowered, while 


in the rainy season the waters rise 
so high as to threaten with overflow 
the houses built on the borders of 
the Island of Flores. Although 
usually calm, and almost as motion- 


less as a mirror; yet during the 
rainy season its surface is sometimes 
lashed into a fury by the north-east 
winds, which blow over the high 
plain of Peten with vehement force. 

Consonant with its isolation and 
individuality, the lake nourishes 
fishes of peculiar species, distinct 
from any that have yet been de- 
scribed. The most abundant is 
called cZi—a silvery fish, gregarious 
in its habits, like the herring, and 
belonging to the genus chatoissus. 
Here, too, our traveller discovered 
a new variety of alligator, or rather 
a true crocodile, to which the Aca- 
demy of Natural Sciences of Paris 
gave the name of Crocodilus More- 
etii, Instead of two orifices in the 
upper jaw to secure the fourth teeth, 
it has two grooves on each side, 
and is in other ways distinguished 
from the other varieties of the reptile 
yet discovered in America. 

To the eastward of Lake Itza, 
are a number of smaller lakes, in a 
line, extending towards the sources 
of the Rio Hondo, which, during 
the period of rains, overflow and 


connect with each other, form- 
ing a continuous chain, through 
which canoes may pass. Apart from 
its lakes, the most salient feature of 
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the district of Peten, especially near 
its centre, isthe multitude of regu- 
lar, mamillary-wooded hills, alter- 
nating with level plains, or savannas, 
of every varying aspect. These are 
carpeted with grass, and although 
offering abundant pasturage for 
herds of cattle, are silent and unoc- 
cupied. Altogether, the country re- 
sembles some broad and beautiful 
park, and the traveller « =perts every 
moment to hear the familiar bark of 
some farmer’s dog, or see the smoke 
curl up from the chi ney of his 
dwelling. But only one green glade 
succeeds to an ther, and the hours 
pass by with scarcely a sign or sound 
of life to diversify his journ y or 
disturb the repose that rests on all 
things like a sabbath-spell. 

Owin ‘to its elevation and other 
causes, the climate of Peten is c cool 





? 
dry, and salubrious. Its soil is won- 
derfully fertile, and it natural re- 
sources almost unbounded. The 
maize yields two hundred-fold in 


ordinary years, and a certain white 
variety matures so rapidly that it may 
be gathered in ninety days after 
planting ; cacao gr ontaneously 
in the woods; a fine aromatic vari- 
ety of tobacco flourishes luxuriously 
in the very streets of Flores ; coffee 
bears fruit at the end of the first 
year ; vanilla, sasaparilla, Tabasco 
pepper, copal, and dye-woods, are 
all indigenous, besides a mul titude 
of v egetables, the fruits or roots of 
which have value as food, or may be 
usefully employed in the arts. 
Peten, in its geographical position, 
its history, and in respect to its 
population, belongs naturally to 
Yucatan, of which it constitutes the 
most elevated part. The two coun- 
tries are separated only by immense 
forests. But between it and Gua- 
temala, to which it belengs politi- 
cally, we find a great rampart of 
mountains, impassable even for 
mules. Thus hemmed in on every 
side, and isolated from the world, 
the people of Peten have developed 
a character equally peculiar and 
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interesting, approaching, perhaps, 
more nearly to that Arcadian sim- 
plicity and contentment, of which 
we sometimes dream as the perfec- 
tion of human conditions, than any 
other people of which we have any 
knowledge. Genial nature supplies 
them with but little exertion, and 
ignorant of other lands and free from 
artificial wants, they believe their 
own forest-fenced region to be the 
most favoured spot on the globe, 
and their own modes of life the 
most rational and satisfactory. And 
if we may credit the description 
which our traveller has drawn of 
their condition, they are equally 
contented and happy, In the streets 
of Flores there are neither shops nor 
artisans, not even a market; and 
every one depends on his own pro- 
ductions, oron such exchanges as 
he may be able to make with his 
neighbours, for his food. The ac- 
cumulation of property is a purpose 
unknown, and possession constitutes 
the only title to the soil which is re- 
cognised among the people. The 
day, which in other lands is the 
period of activity, is here the period 
of calm and repose. Butas soon as 
the sun goes down, and the evening 
breeze sets in, the town is full of 
life and hilarity, and the sound of 
the marimba, issuing from open 
doorways, invites whoever chooses 
to enter and share in the dance and 
the song, which continue far into the 
night, under no more brilliant illu- 
mination than the light of the moon, 
or that of pine splinters stuck in 
friendly crevices in the walls. High 
and low participate with perfect 
freedom in the festivities, and rank, 
age, caste, and colour, all the con- 
ditions which elsewhere divide so- 
ciety, are lost or confounded. The 
same tumbler—for few families are 
the possessors of more than one— 
circulates among the guests, until it 
is drained, while a single spoon al- 
ternates from hand to hand with the 
same jar of sweetmeats. It need 
hardly be added that under such 
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primitive conditions, the ladies of 
Flores have not yet mastered the 
mysteries of crinolines and corsets. 
Their dress is of that free and open 
character which best conforms with 
the geniality of the climate. A 
chemise of thin linen or cotton 
cloth, fringed around the arms and 
neck with coarse lace or domestic 
embroidery, and a simple muslin 
skirt of varying colour, constitute 
the principal articles in their simple 
wardrobes. Their hair, always lux- 
uriant and beautiful, is platted in 
long braids, fastened at their ends 
with gay ribbons, and is allowed to 
fall over the shoulders in front or 
down the back. A large comb, 
glittering like a crescent, on the top 
of the head, and a necklace of pearls 
or little golden coins, complete the 
adornments of the dusky daughters 
of the Lake of Itza. The sound of 
arms has been but seldom heard in 
the peaceable district of Feten since 
the times of Don Martin de Ursua, 
The political storms which some- 
times rage in Guatemala are but 
feebly echoed here, where no one 
troubles himself about the form or 
the personnel of the Government un- 
der which he lives, or questions the 
propriety of its acts. The watch- 
words, ‘ Humanity and Liberty,” 
do not vibrate here as on this 
side of the Atlantic or in North 
America. Spaniards under the 
viceroys, Mexicans after the en- 
franchisement of the colonies, then 
Federalists, and now citizens of an 
independent republic, the inhabi- 
tants always range themselves under 
the banner of the successful party, 
content to be left alone under the 
paternal care of their alcaldes and 
corregidors, whose offices are sine- 
cures, for crime is unknown. 

Of course, in a little community 
lost in a wilderness, great advance- 
ment cannot be looked for in the 
arts and sciences, Reading, writing, 
and the first three rules of arithmetic, 
comprise the extent of instruction to 
be acquired in Peten. When the 
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last census was taken, in 1839, the 
total population of the district was 
‘6300, about one-fourth of which was 
concentrated in Flores, and the rest 
diffused over an area of 18,000 
square miles—giving to each indivi- 
vidual, old and young, male and fe- 
male, a landed endowment of three 
square miles, nearly equal to a Ger- 
man principality. Although in 
Flores there is a slight infusion of 
Spanish blood, yet the population is 
essentially aboriginal, speaking the 
language of their ancestors, which 
was the Tzendal or Maya, the same 
that was spoken by the aborigines 
of Yucatan, from whom they are 
doubtless descended. 

The mystery heretofore attaching 
to Lake Itza and the secluded dis- 
trict around it may now be regarded 
as cleared up. The same may also 
be said of the scarcely less inte- 
resting and hitherto almost equally 
unknown district of Vera Paz, the 
ancient Zierre de Guerra, where the 
Bishop Las Casas first carried the 
symbol of the Christian faith, In 
reaching this district from Peten, 
M. Morelet was obliged to travel on 
foot for fourteen days, through a 
dense wilderness, intersected by 
deep rivers and high mountains. On 
the table-lands which he traversed 
in this weary journey, he found vast 
forests of pines, among which the 
mists condensed at night with all 
the chill of a northern November. 

Elsewhere he worked his way 
amongst tropical jungles of broad- 
leaved plants and interlacing vines, 
in whose dank recesses, hot with 
the poisonous breath of the malaria, 
lurk pestilent fevers, and the various 
forms of death which have hitherto 
closed the country to adventure and 
exploration. Midway he came upon 
a strange and sinister region, brist- 
ling with disrupted rocks, and yawn- 
ing with irregular fissures, half-filled 
with water—a desert without beast 
or bird, or other form of life to re- 
lieve its dreary solitude. It is 
strewn with shells, and the rocks 
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bear evidences that it is frequently 
overflowed. Our traveller’s guides 
hurried him rapidly over this omin- 
ous region, which they called the 
“Valley of Death.” During the 
dry season it blanches under a blaz- 
ing sun, but when the rains come 
round, the waters well up from the 
cloven rocks, and spread far and 
wide over the surrounding country, 
which is converted into a vast lake, 
without an outlet, which gradually 
swelters away under the torrid heats. 
During this season the few Indians 
who venture between Peten and 
Vera Paz have to make long detours 
to avoid the Lake of Death, or else 
construct rafts and wearily work 
themselves across its stagnant 
waters. 

The region of Vera Paz, or rather 
that part of it which is inhabited, is 
an elevated, irregular table-land, 
from which the rivers of the country 
fall off in every direction. As a 
consequence, it is generally cool and 
salubrious. Its population, like that 
of Peten, is almost exclusively 
aboriginal, and only modified from 
its primitive condition by the influ- 
ences of the early Dominicans, to 
whose spiritual control it was exclu- 
sively confided. It will be remem- 
bered that at the time of the con- 
quest this region secured the desig- 
nation of the Land of War. ‘The 
arms of the Spanish governors were 
impotent against its warlike people, 
who repelled the attacks on their 
independence with every circum- 
stance of savage cruelty and bar- 
barism. The Spanish secular chiefs, 
chagrined and vindictive, applied to 
the crown for such large aid as 
should enable them utterly to over- 
whelm their warlike foes, to whom 
they attributed every crime and de- 
basing practice known to humanity. 
Pending the result of their applica- 
tion, Las Casas made his appearance 
in Guatemala. ‘ Providence,” said 
he to the baffled men of war, “ only 
wishes to operate on misguided souls 
through the teachings of the gospel ; 
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it has a horror of unjust wars under- 
taken in its name ; it wishes neither 
captives nor slaves to bow before its 
altars. Persuasion and gentle treat- 
ment can win the hearts of the most 
obdurate to the shrine of God.” To 
his exhortations the grim compa- 
nions of Alvarado only responded 
with the monosyllable, “Try.” And 
he did try ; and soon after, with “‘no 
other arms,” say the old historian, 
“than the double-edged sword of 
the Divine Word,” he ventured 
boldly into the Land of War. He 
only stipulated as a condition of his 
mediation, that none of his country- 
men should be permitted to enter 
the country for four years ; and that 
in the event of his success in con- 
verting the Indians, the country 
should never be enfeoffed. 

We do not attempt to follow the 
pious adventurer in his pacific cru- 
sade, in company with the Fray 
Pedro de Angulo, who, in 1560, 
became the first bishop of the pro- 
vince. It is sufficient to say that 
the tribes who had so successfully 
resisted the arms of the invaders, 
subdued by the meekness, the 
patience, and the evangelical virtues 
of the two apostles, little by little 
exchanged their native barbarism for 
the more gentle manners and indus- 
trious habits which they preserve to 
this day. At the expiration of a 
few years the name of Zicrra de 
Guerra, “Land of War,” was ex- 
changed for Vera faz, “True 
Peace,” which it still retains; the 
new designation having been con- 
firmed by the Emperor Charles V., 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a 
triumph, the better assured because 
it was not founded on violence. 
He decreed also the arms of the 
Province. At the top of its shield, 
the rainbow glowed in a field of 
azure, Lower down, the dove, 
bearing an olive-branch, hovered 
over a globe, and the motto was, “I 
do set my bow in the cloud.” 

The character of the Indians of 
Vera Paz was greatly modified by 
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these circumstances of their history 
—so different from those of most ot 
the aboriginal families which fell 
under the Spanish dominion, They 
gathered together in large towns, 
and adopted a routine of life, in 
which labour and devotion were 
singularly blended. Perhaps no part 
of the world, not even Rome itself, 
ever witnessed a more general con- 
formation to the rites of religion, 
than did Vera Paz under the Domi- 
nicans. Churches were multiplied 
in the towns and villages, and little 
oratories rose at every corner, at the 
crossing of roads, the fords of 
streams, and among the passes of 
the mountains. Every man in his 
turn devoted himself to the service 
of the church, the priest, or such 
matters as affected the general wel- 
fare, and contributed a fixed propor- 
tion of the products of his industry 
to the same purpose. These prac- 
tices, although somewhat modified, 
still exist ; but in other respects the 
habits introduced by, the early 
fathers are passing away. Religion 
has degenerated into an empty form ; 
and the people are rapidly relapsing 
under the control of their savage 
instincts ; and if we may credit M. 
Morelet, they are in a condition of 
feverish discontent, which may any 
day be exchanged for open and 
savage independence. 

The total population of Vera Paz 
is estimated at not far from 80,000, 
concentrated, generally, in towns of 
varying size. Some of them, like 
Coban, Cahabon, Rabinal, etc., con- 
tain from 3000 to 8000 inhabitants, 
They have little commerce, and their 
manufactures are limited to their 
own wants. They differ from the 
dwellers in the basin of Peten, in 
that they are less simple in character, 
and perhaps more sinister in their 
purposes—for it is not to be dis- 
guised that notions of re-establish- 
ing their ancient independence float 
mistily in the minds of most of the 
Indian families of Guatemala, In 
Yucatan they have already taken 
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form, in the bloody and implacable 
war of castes, which is desolating 
that fair peninsula, and which seems 
likely to result, before long, in abso- 
lute Indian supremacy. 

Let us turn now to the vast unex- 
plored region, lying interiorly to the 
districts which we have described, 
between Vera Paz and Peten on the 
east, and Quesaltenago and Chiapa 
on the west, the stronghold of the 
unconquered Lacandones, and of 
the fragments of tribes from all the 
surrounding provinces, who fled 
hither to escape detested contact 
with the conquerors. Among these 
were the Manches, formerly esta- 
blished in Vera Paz, a large body of 
the Itzaes of Peten, and the Choles 
of Tabasco. The country which 
they occupy, as already stated, com- 
prises the great mountain- bound 
basin, in which the Rio Usumasinta 
collects its tributaries, and has an 
area of not far from ten thousand 
square miles. The first mention 
which is made of the Lacandones 
is by Cortez; in his account of his 
expedition, in 1524, from Mexico to 
Honduras. He passed through the 
districts of Acala and Itza, lying to 
the north and east of their territory, 
where he found towns strongly for- 
tified, as a precaution against the 
Lacandones, who were represented 
to be a warlike people of whom the 
inhabitants of the towns professed 
themselves in greatest dread. Cortez 
afterward came upon the ruins of 
other towns, which he was told had 
been destroyed by them. ‘This cir- 
cumstance gives an indication of the 
character of the Lacandones, which 
every subsequent event connected 
with them seems to confirm. In his 
enumeration of the various nations 
having their seats between Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, Pinelo speaks of 
them as “fiercest and most cruel.” 
For a century after the arrival of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of 
Guatemala, they kept up a system 
of incursions on the surrounding 
provinces, directing their fury gene- 
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rally against the Christianised In- 
dians. In 1552 they boldly p€ne- 
trated to within fifteen leagues of 
the city of Ciudad Real, the capital 
of Chiapa, destroying many towns 
and villages, and killing or capturing 
their inhabitants. Some of these 
they sacrificed on the altars of the 
churches and the feet of the crosses, 
demanding, ironically, of their vic- 
tims to call on their God to save 
them. These outrages led to the 
organisation of a number of expedi- 
tions into their territory, for the pur- 
pose of chastising and subduing 
them. Like the Itzaes, they had 
their capitol or principal stronghold 
on an island in a lake, from whence, 
says Pinelo, “they made sudden 
incursions, coming and going with 
the greatest celerity.” This island 
was captured by the Licenciado 
Quinones, at the head of a consider 
able force, in 1558. In the ac- 
counts that have been preserved of 
his expedition, it is described as a 
high rock, surrounded by several 
smaller ones, on which the town was 
built, and so bare of earth that there 
was not soil enough for the burial of 
the dead, who were, in consequence, 
thrown into the lake. The town, 
according to the same authority, was 
quite imposing; the houses large 
and well-built, and the whole pro- 
tected by walls of defence. No 
idols were found in the temples, for, 
unlike the other tribes whom the 
Spaniards had met, they confined 
their adoration to the sun, and made 
their sacrifices before it, in its actual 
presence—as Quinones himself had 
an opportunity of witnessing, in the 
case of some of his own men whom 
they had taken captive. 

Quinones destroyed the town, and 
started back to Guatemala, taking 
with him a large number of prisoners, 
all of whom, however, contrived to 
escape ; and although his expedition 
was victorious at every step, it was 
fruitless in any decisive result. “‘ The 
spoils of the war,” says the old 
chronicler, with bitterness, “ amount- 
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ed to nothing. Many of the gentle- 
men who engaged in it were rewarded 
with crosses and honours, but the 
greater part of them had spent so 
much moneyin finery and ornaments, 
bright arms and accoutrements, that 
they contracted considerable debts, 
and left their houses and estates 
involved for many yeats ; and it is 
doubtful if they are yet free.” 

The chastisement inflicted by 
‘Quinones nevertheless had the effect 
of keeping the Lacandones quiet for 
a long period, but before the close 
of the century they became as daring 
and troublesome as ever. New ex- 
peditions were undertaken against 
them, and the Crown itself made 
wide concessions of rights and titles 
to whoever should reduce them to 
subjection. But nothing of moment 
was effected until about the time of 
the overthrow of the Itzaes of Peten, 
near the close of the seventeen cen- 
tury. In 1695, Barrios Leal, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala, penetrated into 
the heart of their country, after a 
weary march of amonth. He, how- 
ever, found only deserts without in- 
habitants, where, a century and a half 
before the Indians had disputed the 
passage with Quinones. He reached 
the lake and their ancient stronghold, 
but found it deserted. But after 
much search, he discovered a con- 
siderable town, from which the in- 
habitants had fled. According to 
the MS. of Captain Valenzuela, who 
was an officerunder Leal, the town was 
called “ Lacondon,” and consisted 
of one hundred and three well-built 
houses, of which three, in the centre 
of the town, were of large size, and 
designated for common use. One 
served as a temple, another for meet- 
ings of the women, and the third for 
meetings of the men. All were en- 
closed with stakes of wood, whitened 
and varnished, so that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish the joints by the 
touch. In the middle of the temple 


was a place closed by a door, in 
which none except the priests could 
enter. 


In it was a pedestal or altar 
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of clay, and on it braziers, painted 
in various colours, in which birds 
were sacrificed. There were dresses 
of cotton cloth of gay colours, with 
cords and tassels depending from 
their corners, also flutes, and other 
musical instruments. In the halls 
for meetings there were more than 
two hundred seats whereon to sit. 
The private houses had their gar- 
dens, in which were pineapples, pota- 
toes, plantains, and a great variety 
of fruits and vegetables ; also pens 
containing fowls of the country and 
of Europe. In the adjacent country 
were wide fields of maize, beans, and 
Mexican peppers. Among their 
working utensils were chisels and 
hatchets of stone, and instruments 
for weaving and fashioning their pots 
and pans. Fire was made from the 
friction of bark, fixed in a machine 
for that purpose. And altogether,” 
continues Valenzuela, “ it appeared 
to me that the people, although infi- 
dels, were quite as wise, and more 
industrious than the Indians we have 
converted.” 

Detachments of Leal’s forces pene- 
trated the entire country in many 
directions, and discovered other 
towns, the inhabitants of which were 
gradually collected and taken nearer 
the frontiers of Guatemala, where, 
after various removals, they were 
finally concentrated in one town, 
the Ixtlavican of Scherzer and other 
modern travellers. These proceed- 
ing,and thecomplete overthrow of the 
sympathising, if not affiliated Itzaes 
in Peten, seem to have effectualiy 
checked the aggressive spirit of the 
Lacandones. They abandoned their 
predatory habits,and contented them- 
selves with rigidly preserving their 
isolation and independence. Their 
country, however, except where it 
was skirted by M. Morelet, is now 
no better known that it was in the 
time of Quinones and Barrios Leal. 
From the circumstance that the por- 
tions which he traversed were found 
to be without inhabitants, we must 
infer that their numbers have greatly 
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diminished since 1637, when they 
were estimated by Pinelo at upwards 
of one hundred thousand. It is 
possible, however, that they have 
withdrawn from the frontiers, and 
concentrated themselves in the heart 
of the country, which offers a field 
for exploration and adventure quite 
as attractive as that to which Liv- 
ingstone has drawn so much atten- 
tion in Africa. 

We are not, however, without 
some knowledge of the modern La- 
candones. A few stern and silent 
representatives of the race occasion- 
ally make their appearance in the 
frontiertowns of Chiapa and Tabasco, 
bringing down tobacco, copal, or 
sarsaparilla, to exchange for instru- 
ments and utensils of metal, and 
when the exchange is effected, sud- 
denly disappear by obscure and un- 
known paths. Waldeck saw some 
of them near Palenque, and he 
describes them as possessing all the 
Savage energy and independence of 
their fathers. Their dress, according 
to the same authority, coincides with 
the garbs represented on the monu- 
ments of Palenque and in Yucatan. 
M. Morelet ascended the Usumas- 
inta, until he encountered some indi- 
viduals of this family, from whom, 
however, he gleaned nothing, except 
the admonition to turn the head 
of his canoe down the stream—a 
suggestion which, as they were well 
armed, he thought it prudent to 
follow. 

As already said, various fragments 
of tribes or nations, driven out of 
the adjacent provinces, have united 
themselves with the Lacandones. 
Among these are the Manches of 
Vera Paz, who seem to have their 
seats nearest Guatamala, with the 
frontier towns of which they have 
some relations. In 1837, the Govern- 
ment of that state sought to extend 
its jurisdiction over them, and suc- 
ceeded in getting together a number 
of their chiefs, with whom a treaty 
was concluded, by which the Manches 
agreed to be regarded as under the 
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protection of the Government of the 
Republic, but not subject to its laws 
until the expiration of seven years, 
and that even then there should be 
no interference with their religion 
or with their practice of polygamy. 
It does not appear, however, that 
the treaty ever went into effect. 

It was in the region of the La- 
candones that the cura of Quiché 
affirmed to Mr. Stephens he had 
seen, from the heights of Quesal- 
tenango, the white walls of great 
cities, glistening like silver in the 
sun. The notion of such living 
cities, rivalling Palenque and Maya- 
pan, in the district referred to, is not 
peculiar to one part of the country, 
but prevails also in Chiapa and Yu- 
catan. On the 3rd of August, 1849, 
the secretary of state of Chiapa 
addressed an official letter to the © 
prefect of the department of Chillon, 
bordering on the district of Lacan- 
don, stating that he had been in- 
formed that in the vicinity of San 
Carlos Narcalan, beyond the Sierra 
de la Pimienta, a great city had been 
discovered in the distance, with large 
edifices, and many cattle in the pas- 
tures; and that although there ap- 
peared no road to it, yet it was sup- 
posed that it could not be more than 
two days distant. He therefore 
ordered the prefect to make all 
possible efforts to reach the city, and 
to report the result to his office in 
San Cristobal. But as nothing fur- 
ther was ever heard of the discovery, 
it is to be presumed that the city 
could not be found by the prefect. 

Nor, in fact, is there any good 
reason for supposing that such cities 
do exist. For although the Lacan- 
dones and the Itzaes spoke the 
same language with the Mayas of 
Yucatan, and probably the same 
with the builders of Palenque and 
Copan, yet everything connected 
with their history and character 
proves them to have been consider- 
ably below the other families of the 
same stock in the degree of their 
civilisation. Whether the Tzendals, 
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the Mayas, Quiches, Zutugils, and 
Kachiquels were families of the same 
origin, who had reached a higher 
stage of development ; or the Itzaes, 
Lacandones, Manches, and others, 
were the degenerate offshoots from 
these, may be a question: but the 
presumption strongly is, that, with 
the disruption of the ancient Tolti- 
can empire, of which Palenque was 
probably, at one time, the capital, 
various fragments were thrown off, 
and driven by force of circum- 
stances into remote districts, where, 
in course of time, they developed 
peculiar characteristics of their own. 
At any rate, the earliest accounts of 
the Lacandones represent them as a 
relatively barbarous if not a nomadic 
race, strongly contrasting with the 
more advanced and polished nations 
above enumerated, although, so far 
as language is concerned, betraying 
an intimate relationship with them. 
In Peten, the Itzaes built temples 
and other edifices, closely resem- 
bling those of Yucatan, but less in 
size and somewhat ruder in construc- 
tion, such as we might expect to find 
in the weaker efforts of a colony. 
But in Lacandon we have no ac- 
count of such structures in the 
towns reduced by the Spaniards ; 
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nor does it appear that the temples 
of its people were more remarkable 
than their private houses, or differed 
from them except in size. 

We are compelled, therefore, to 
resign the traditions of great cities 
with white walls of stone, covered 
over with mysterious symbols, and 
with steps crowded with the wor- 
shippers of a primitive religion, to 
the poet or romancer, or surrender 
them as the appropriate property of 
enterprising exploiters of supposi- 
tious Aztec children. The fact of 
the existence of a frontier people, in 
the heart of Central America, of the 
same stock with its most advanced 
and powerful nations, and with 
character, habits, religion, and go- 
vernment, little, if at all, changed 
from what they were at the period 
of the Discovery, is one sufficiently 
interesting in itself. It requires 
none of the “pomp and circum- 
stance” of gorgeous speculation to 
draw to it the attention of the 
student and adventurer, who may 
find here a more interesting and 
important field of research and in- 
vestigation than among the desert- 
snows and icebergs of the poles, 
or among the sable savages of 
Ethiopia. 
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CHAPTER II. 


TO THE WEARY—PEACE, 


AGAIN it was night, and again the 
windows leading to the terrace out- 
side Elsie’s room at Morton Manor 
were thrown open, and revealed the 
moonlit world beyond. In _ the 
background were the dark masses 
-of foliage that surrounded the lawn, 
whose fountain, still playing, could 
now and then be discerned, as the 
wondrous alchemy of the moon- 
beams ever and anon transmuted its 
jets to purest silver. In the fore- 
ground were the massive balustrade 
and the vases and statues of the 
terrace sharply defined, and invest- 
ing the scene with old-world asso- 
ciations, that seemed to cast the 
glamour of dreamland over the 
terrible Present. And, above all, 
the sky, so far as it could be seen, 
spread its serene canopy of blue and 
green, merging into each other by a 
thousand varying tints which shed 
their soft effulgence through all the 
air, and heightened the mysterious 
beauty of the night. Here and 
there in the heavens, so exquisitely 
‘decked, could be observed the faint 
glimmer of the stars, one of which, 
indeed, in the far-off horizon just 
over the tree-tops, was rising with 
extraordinary brilliancy. 

Everything was still. Not even a 
bird or an insect disturbed the in- 
effable peace of the night. The air 
though laden with fragrance, and 
steeped in the liquid colours of the 


heavens, had ceased to move, and 
stayed as though to enjoy the beauty 
of the scene. The spirit of silence 
had cast a spell over everything, and 
all was for the time in the sphere of 
the Transcendent. 

Within, as the beams of the 
descending moon shot more directly 
into the chamber, a different spec- 
tacle became observable. Elsie lay 
in the state of unconsciousness into 
which she had fallen the day before, 
on hearing the cruel tidings brought 
by Charles ; and round her bed were 
the anxious watchers for her reco- 
very. Martin Dawes sat holding 
her hand in his and counting every 
breath she drew, contemplating the 
tender lineaments of her face with 
an absorption and painful anxiety 
touching to witness. By his side 
sat Lily Trevor, ready to offer the 
most tender of assistance, the most 
sweet of consolations, and mean- 
while regarding the distant prospect 
through the window with a rapt ex- 
pression, that revealed her soul to 
be elsewhere than within limits 
bounded by the mere actual present. 
Mr. Morton, too, and Ned Harner, 
and Mrs. Bolster and the physician 
from Leighbury, were all grouped 
around, and all were sorrowfully 
awaiting the results of the conflict 
that went on with Elsie’s fragile 
powers of life. 


Presently, as the moonbeams 
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began to touch the bed, a slight 
movement of the maiden’s head was 
visible, and on the physician leaning 
over and examining her counten- 
ance minutely, he signified that the 
state of unconsciousness was fast 
drawing toa close. Hardly, indeed, 
had he withdrawn to his seat than 
Elsie’s hands moved restlessly a few 
times, and then she softly unclosed 
her eyes and looked about her. 
The light of the moon was so vivid 
that every object and every face 
could be discerned with great clear- 
ness, but still the maiden looked 
round her and apparently recognised 
nothing. 

“Elsie, my own darling,” said her 
father, rising and looking into her 
eyes, and continually kissing the 
hand he held. 

A half-startled expression imme- 
diately overspread her face, and her 
demeanour became more restless, as 
though she were troubled by the 
presence of something, and yet 
sought in vain for the principal 
object of her quest. Presently, 
without turning to her father, but 
still looking towards the window, 
she replied, softly and dreamily, 
“That is not his voice.” 

Martin had much to do to curb 
the rising emotions that pervaded 
his soul, but fearful of inflicting 
some irreparable injury upon his 
daughter, by giving vent to his feel- 
ings, he simply repeated, “ Elsie, 
Elsie, my child, my child!” 

This time the poor girl turned 
round suddenly and looked sharply 
at her father, then a flash of recog- 
nition darted from her eyes, and with 
a supreme effort she raised herself 
from her pillow, and stretching forth 
her arms, exclaimed in a voice 
broken by sobs, but still with a 
sense of exquisite joy pervading it, 
“ Father—at last—father !” 

In another moment, the heart- 
broken parent had clasped his 


darling child to his breast, and 


whilst the bystanders were fain to 
turn away their heads in order to 
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conceal the tears that stole to their 
eyes, the souls of Martin Dawes and 
Elsie were rapt in a union of in- 
effable sanctity. 

Woe to him who had so fatally 
spread the fascinating lure! Woe 
to him who could regard a tender, 
loving heart as a bauble to be kept 
or flung aside as the humour or 
convenience of the moment might 
dictate ! 

Fast ebbed the tide of the maid- 
en’s life, and, overcome by the 
sad burst of joy that her father’s 
presence had caused, she fell back 
senseless upon her pillow. 

Then passed an hour more pain- 
ful and more melancholy than any 
that had yet tenanted the chamber. 
The physician and Mrs. Bolster, 
aided by Lily, moved rapidly to and 
fro, administering all that might 
restore life and motion to the fragile 
frame that lay so motionless on the 
bed. ‘The wretched father followed 
them with earnest, beseeching looks, 
every one of his limbs trembling and 
his brow thickly bedewed with a 
cold perspiration, while Ned Harner 
stood gloomily apart, with a frown 


as dark and portentous as the 
thoughts that rapidly coursed 
through his mind. All felt op- 


pressed by the nameless Presence 
that hovered on the confines of the 
two worlds, in the same manner that 
at the open window there inter- 
mingled the anxious, palpitating life 
of the room within, and the majestic 
repose and splendour of the night 
without. 

A change at length came. Quickly, 
and without effort, Elsie’s conscious- 
ness returned, and as she again un- 
closed her eyes, it was evident that 
she fully recognised the countenances. 
of those about her, and fully remem- 
bered the sad circumstances of her 
position. There was that, however, 


on her face which cast a spell of 
silence and restraint over all present, 
not excepting even her father. A 
light, more ethereal than the subtle 
moonbeams seemed to irradiate her 
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features ; a faint smile of peace and 
joy played over her lips; a rich 
treasury of holy and tender emo- 
tions were dispensed in her loving 
glances ; and every breath that agi- 
tated her tender body seemed to be 
the near‘departure of her gentle soul. 

Feebly she held forth her hands, 
and then in accents so mysteriously 
soft and musical that all who heard 
them felt almost awed, she said,— 

“Father, dear father, and you also, 
dear friends, try to remember me as 
the happy, dreaming Elsie of old. 
The sad dreams that I have had 
lately are gone now, and I, too, am 
going where no such dreams will 
trouble me. I should have liked to 
stayed a little while longer with you, 
dear father, for you would have for- 
given me as I forgive him—him !— 
him !” 

Her voice ceased, and she became 
pale as marble, while at the mention 
of her lover both Mr. Dawes and 
Ned Harmer seemed to recover from 
the stupor inwhich they were plunged, 
and both sprang up with a wild emo- 
tion of fury visible in their faces. 
Ere, however, either could utter a 
sound, Elsie summoned up her re- 
maining strength, and said,— 

“Carry me to the window. Let 
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me breath the fresh air, and see the 
bright moon and stars once more.” 

Her father glanced anxiously at 
the physician, who made a mournful 
sign of acquiescence ; and then, with 
the help of Ned Harner, he gently 
wrapped a blanket around Elsie’s 
frail form, and carried her tenderly 
to the open window. 

An expression of angelic rapture 
overspread her features as’she gazed 
upon the marvellous beauty of the 
night. For a few moments she re- 
mained silent, and then feebly dis- 
engaging one hand from the cover- 
let, she pointed to the star that had 
risen with such extraordinary bril- 
liancy from behind the trees closing 
in the horizon. 

“That must be the bright world 
of love where my mother awaits me,” 
she said, turning to her father, and 
kissing his cheek as he leant down 
to listen to her faint, sad whis- 
pered words. “ And that is where 
you will come, too, dear—and— 
where—where.” 

A slight tremor shook her frame 
as the tender spirit of Elsie gave a 
farewell caress to the beautiful form 
it had inspired during its stay upon 
this planet. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘¢4 DIVINE LIGHT RE-ILLUMINED.” 


Att this while I had been gra- 
dually regaining my strength at the 
hospitable abode of Mr. De Quincey. 
Not that I had yet even so much as 
seen my host, for he was busily occu- 
pied in endeavouring to discover the 
whereabouts of the two countrymen 
that had so interested him and Mr. 
Merton. He was unconscious of 
my presence at his house, for not 
having communicated his where- 
abouts to Mrs. Barton, that good 
lady was unable to inform him of 
my arrival; and thus it happened 
that I remained in the most profound 
ignorance of all the startling events 


that were happening, except so farr 
as Clara had enlightened me. 

After we had parted in the gar- 
den, I reflected deeply upon her 
account of Lily’s disappearance from 
Merringham, and though at first her 
allusion to Lily as “faithless,” and 
her mention of Charlie’s departure 
from London, coinciding with that 
of my sweet consoler from Merring- 
ham, somewhat disturbed me, yet 
no sooner did I summon up the 
void picture of beauty that lay 
treasured in my heart, than I at once 
perceived how some other theory 
must be constructed to account for 
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the event. Theconclusion I finally 
came to was that Lily must have 
formed the determination to quit 
my uncle’s house lest Charles should 
take up his abode there in my ab- 
sence, and that in all probability 
she was now lovingly and sadly oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to come 
upon my traces. These thoughts, 
as may easily be supposed, did not 
tend to promote my recovery, and 
it was only by comparatively slow 
degrees that I once more became 
possessed of strength and vigour. 

One evening—the fourth after 
Elsie’s death, of which, as of the 
other matters, I remained profound- 
ly ignorant—I was sitting in the 
garden reading Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy,” and ever and anon debat- 
ing within myself as to whether I 
should at once enter again into the 
outside world, or whether it would 
be better first to await my host's ar- 
rival, when hearing a step approach- 
ing, I looked up, and saw a gentle- 
man coming towards me, whom, by 
his appearance, I judged to be not 
Many years my senior, but whose 
countenance wore an expression of 
unusual gravity and thought. 

As he drew near, I rose, where- 
upon he cordially extended his hand 
to me, saying,— 

“TIT am delighted to meet you, 
Mr. Arcles, and am still more de- 
lighted to find it is my house that 
has of late formed your material 
imprisonment.” 

I was so startled by his mention 
of my name, to say nothing of a 
little bewilderment at the strange- 
ness of his address, that I involun- 
tarily retired a pace and silently re- 
garded him in surprise. This caused 
a smile of great amusement to play 
upon his features: with evident en- 
joyment of my embarrassment he 
added— 

“Worthy neophyte of the only 
mysteries that can be termed mar- 
vellous, why do you hesitate to ac- 
cept the greeting of a fellow-seeker 
after the sumnia scientia? Am I 
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not an Excellent of the assembly 
that has long sought you in vain ?” 

“Sir,” I replied, “the assembly 
to which you allude is as unknown 
to me as yourself; but if I under- 
stand rightly in taking you to have 
said that this house is yours, I shall 
not stop to inquire the meaning of 
your singular greeting, but shall beg 
you at once to accept my warmest 
thanks for the kindnesses that have 
been here bestowed uponme. Mr. De 
Quincey, I am your infinite debtor.” 

So saying, I earnestly grasped his 
still outstretched hand, and as I did 
so I recognised by the character of 
its touch, alike firm and and gentle, 
that I was in the presence of a lofty 
spirit. 

“Myname is indeed De Quincey,” 
returned he, and as Mrs, Burton may 
perhaps have told you—a customary, 
though I grieve to say somewhat 
sarcastic, pleasure of her’s—-I have 
taken philosophy for my hobby. 
Don’t looked shocked—I use the 
term hobby very advisedly. In my 
creed philosophy becomes at oncea 
pursuit to follow and a pleasure to 
enjoy. Epicurus himself would be 
the first to sing its praises as a 
source of profound happiness and of 
serene delight.” 

I felt the chords of old vibrate in 
my heart as he spoke. My thoughts 
spontaneously reverted to the cham- 
ber of Iris, and for a moment the 
loved features of my father, and my 
sweet consoler, rose before me. 
But with them rose also dark re- 
membrances that stole forward like 
thick clouds, and hid them from my 
view. I remained silent and op- 
pressed. 

“Come, come,” resumed De 
Quincey—“I know somewhat of 
your disasters ; and Mrs. Burton has 
just explained to me the circum- 
stances of your arrival here—which 
fully explained the disappearance 
that has caused your worthy fol- 
lowers so much grief and perplexity 
—to say nothing of a certain lady 
who shall be nameless.” 
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“What of her? I exclaimed, the 
whole current of my life entering 
again uponits full career. ‘‘ Do you 
know anything of her? Has her 
retreat been discovered ?” 

“For the moment I shall not tell 
you all,” replied De Quincey. “I 
shall merely tell you that your lady- 
love is safe, though plunged in deep 
affliction by believing you dead. 
Ned Harner, too, thinks that your 
cousin Charles has killed you, and is 
evidently cogitating over some no- 
table project. The Rev. Mr. Viking 
himself is living at Rumbleton Hall 
in great seclusion, with his father and 
mother and sister, nobody going 
near them since a certain dinner 
party, at which some strange inci- 
dent occurred. As for Martin Dawes 
and his daughter, I hardly dare trust 
myself to speak of them.” 

He paused for a moment, and his 
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eyes became suffused with tears. 
Then he added: 

“Pitiful, thrice pitiful, her fate ! 
Sweet flower of the glade, that should 
have remained sheltered by rugged 
bole and umbrageous canopy! 
Tempted by a passing sunbeam, 
thou stolest out into what thou 
thoughtest was the full noonday 
radiance ; but, alas ! thou dis- 
coveredst, too late, that the bright- 
ness was that of the destroying 
element! O lightning! vivid, and 
speedy, and all-powerful, though thou 
be, thy home is thunder-surrounded !” 

“Of whom do you speak?” I 
inquired, feeling strangely oppressed 
by his wild earnestness. 

“Of Elsie Dawes and Thomas 
Littlemore,” was the reply. 

“What has happened to deag 
Elsie ?” 

“She is dead ! ” 








Since the last issue of this Magazine 
there has passed away a man who 
for some years controlled its course, 
and whose interest was evinced in it 
to the latest period. The lapse of 
time brings its changes, but this sad 
intelligence was received by a shock 
of surprise on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel, and on both sides 
of the Atlantic—in all countries 
where the English language is 
spoken, and in many cities and 
societies on the European continent. 
He, however, had known that he 
was under the sentence of his physi- 
cians, and had accepted it quietly, 
courageously, uncomplainingly, and 
with an unaffected submission to the 
Supreme Will, which only the pre- 
sentiment of parting from the nearest 
and dearest around him could shake 
from its serenity. To these, indeed, 
and to a host of friends far and 
wide, and to the multitude who only 
knew and loved him through his 
books, such a loss, however long 
anticipated, comes at the last mo- 
ment with all the sharpness of an 
unforeseen calamity. It is difficult 
to imagine that one whose nature 
was so full as his of all the energy 
and the sweetness of life, so rich in 
feelings and in thoughts, in all sus- 
ceptibilities and sympathies, so ca- 
pable of inspiring and enjoying 
the heartiest and the purest affection, 
so exuberantly gifted with all the 
graces of the keenest and kindliest 
wit, so prodigally communicative of 
all his gifts, should disappear into 
silence, and be, for this world, no 
more than a tale that is told. 
Charles James Lever was born at 
Dublin on the 31st of August, 1806, 
and, although he was originally in- 
tended for the medical profession, 
he for many years so readily followed 
the bent of his own natural genius 
that he had long since secured to 
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himself not merely a high but a 
really exceptional reputation in the 
national literature ; insomuch that 
he occupies among Irish novelists 
the same relative position that 
Bulwer holds among the romancists 
of England, and that Scott does 
among all the great masters of fiction 
everywhere. He is a Saul in the 
midst of them, taller than the rest 
bya head and shoulders. Educated 
at Trinity College, Dublin, Lever 
there took his bachelor’s degree in 
1831, and, after passing through 
another course of study, graduated 
in the following year, 1832, on the 
Continent, at the University of 
Gottingen. Besides graduating, he 
there also took his diploma in medi- 
cine. Scarcely had he qualified 
himself as a medical practitioner 
when the then startling importation 
into Europe of the Asiatic plague, 
spoken of in those days, horribly, as 
the Cholera Morbus, had begun to 
ravage Ireland from seaboard to 
seaboard. Though but just relieved 
from his gown and cap as a colle- 
gian, Charles Lever was at once 
nominated, under the pressure of 
that great emergency, medical super- 
intendent of a wide and densely- 
peopled tract of country, embracing 
within it the city of Londonderry, as 
well as the towns of Coleraine and 
Newtown-limavady. A dozen years 
afterwards, when his name had al- 
ready become famous as a writer of 
imagination, he drew upon his expe- 
riences in that time of the terrible 
pestilence, when enforcing—in the 
smallest, but not for that reason the 
least remarkable, of his many fic- 
tions, the charming, and in parts 
powerful little story of “St. Patrick’s 
Eve ”—the noble moral that pro- 
sperity has as many duties as adver- 
sity hassorrows. Having done good 
service in his medical capacity, when 
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aid of precisely that kind was sorely 
needed during that terrible tribula- 
tion—memorable even among the 
numerous and often all but over- 
whelming sorrows of Ireland— 
Lever, almost immediately on the 
abatement .of the disorder, and as if 
in reward for the precocious energy 
he had been displaying, received, 
though yet but in his twenty-fourth 
year, the appointment of physician 
to the British legation at Brussels. 
That position he held during three 
years altogether—eventually, how- 
ever, to the regret of his patients it 
may be, but certainly to the delight 
of his readers, doing what Oliver 
Goldsmith and Tobias Smollett had 
done before him, forsaking the phar- 
macopceia for imaginative literature. 

It was in the year 1833, that an 
event took place in Dublin that 
changed the destinies of Lever as it 
did of some others. The Dusiin 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE was started 
by a few earnest men of letters and 
an adventurous publisher, and its 
first number appeared in January. 
Lever was soon attracted to a corps, 
amongst whom were many of his old 
college companions ; and he became 
a contributor for the first time in 
March, 1834. We care not (says a 
writer in the Atheneum) to record 
his first story, as he has never put 
his name to it or republished it, 
though it is quite up to the average 
of magazine tales, and exhibits much 
of the vivacity and picturesque 
power for which in after-life he was 
so distinguished; but we mention 
the fact, as it is generally believed 
that his first essay as a novelist was 
“‘The Confessions of Harry Lorre- 
quer,” the first chapter of which ap- 
peared in the DuBL1n UNIVERSITY 
MacGaz1neE of February, 1837. With 
each succeeding number, the genius 
and power of the author expanded, 
and the popularity of the tale in- 
creased. We know well that Lever, 
at that time was far from conscious 
of the resources of his intellect, and 
was by no means disposed to look 
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upon letters as ever likely to become 
his profession. And so he held by 
his calling, and obtained the post of 
physician to the British Embassy at 
Brussels, continuing his tale to its 
completion in February, 1840. It 
has been stated that Lever at one 
time gave up all thought of continu- 
ing “The Confessions.” This is 
not sc. Had he been even so dis- 
posed, his friends appreciated his 
work too highly to have suffered him 
to do so. Nay, we find a confirma- 
tion of his own growing estimate of 
its success, in the fact that, during 
its issue as a serial, he adopted the 
nom de plume of “ Harry Lorrequer” 
in several remarkably sprightly and 
discursive papers, entitled ‘“ Con- 
tinental Gossipings,” the first of 
which appeared in the Magazine in 
April, 1839. ‘The Confessions” 
were no sooner finished in the peri- 
odical, than they were published 
complete, in 8vo., in 1840, and 
Charles Lever, as ‘“ Harry Lorre- 
quer,” took his rank amongst British 
novelists of reputation. In March 
of the same year, the first chapter of 
“Charles O'Malley,” came out in 
the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
to run its successful course, and be 
published in two vols. 8vo., in 1841. 
Mr. Lever was nowa celebrity. He 
had assayed a bold flight, tested the 
strength of his wing, and it sustained 
him; and so he took heartily to 
literature as the business of his life, 
Having returned to Dublin, he un- 
dertook, in 1842, the editorship of 
the periodical in which he had won 
his laurels. These were bright days 
for the DuBLIN UNIVERSITY MAc- 
AZINE, as Lever gathered round him 
the men of genius and erudition in 
his own country. The two O’Sulli- 
van’s, William Archer Butler, 
William Carleton, Messrs, Samuel 
Ferguson, W. R. Wilde, D. F. 
M’Carthy, Butt, Waller, and many 
others. No editor ever was more 
popular ; none knew better “how 
to drive his team,” as he phrased it, 
than Charles Lever. The re-nnions 
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at his country residence, not far 
from Dublin, were delectable. The 
brightest, the wittiest, the most 
scholarly men, were sure to be met 
at his table ; and he handled his reins 
so dexterously, and used his whip 
(on the rare occasions that he did 
so) with such skill and judgment, 
that you heard but the crack that 
cheered and stimulated, and saw not 
the lash that kept all to the traces. 
We well remember those pleasant 
noctes,—the beaming face of our 
host, every muscle trembling with 
humour, the light of his merry eye, 
the smile that expanded his mouth, 
and showed his fine white teeth, 
the musical, ringing laugh that stir- 
red every heart, the finely-modulat- 
ed voice uttering some witty mot, 
telling some droll incident, or some 
strange adventure. Indeed, Lever 
was one of the best causeurs and 
raconteurs to be met with, and man- 
aged conversation with singular 
tact ; never seeking to monopolise 
the talk, but, by the felicity of some 
remark thrown in at the right mo- 
ment, insensibly attracting the at- 
tention of all, tili he was master of 
the situation, and then went off in 
one of his characteristic sallies. How 
many of his witty sayings and racy 
anecdotes are still in the memory of 
his friends ! 

For about three years Lever held 
the post of editor of the Magazine, 
and then went to reside on the Con- 
tinent, still continuing to write, with 
unwearied industry and increasing 
reputation, for various periodicals, 
About 1845 he obtained a diplo- 
matic post at Florence, and from 
that period resided abroad, making 
occasional visits both to England 
and Ireland. In 1858 he was ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul at Spezzia, and 
in 1867 to a similar post at Trieste. 

Released from the thraldom of 
editorship, Lever enjoyed a whole 
twelvemonth in wandering, just as 
the humour prompted him, hither 
and thither, through Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Germany, and Italy,—taking 
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his own horses with him—driving a 
team, and cracking his whip defiant- 
ly of every ramshackle remzse, and 
lumbering diligence, and big-booted 
postilion, anywhere to be met with 
on the road from Ostend to the Lake: 
of Constance. At the eastern ex- 
tremity of the latter he settled down 
for a while in 1846, making his home- 
in the Schloss Reidenburg, a pictu- 
resque Tyrolese castle at Bregenz, 
There he wrote the “Knight of 
Gwynne,” a book admirably de- 
scriptive of Ireland as it was before 
the Union, just at the turn of the 
century. Directly after its com- 
pletion in the autumn of 1847, the 
author removed from Bregenz to 
Como, where, in a charming villa, 
he remained for another year, during 
that period writing, in the assumed 
character of a Late Secretary of Le- 
gation, the diary and notes of 
“ Horace Templeton.” As ‘the title 
of the work indicated, the structure 
of the narrative was ostensibly auto- 
biographic. Written in a manner 
simultaneously with this there came 
from the flowing pen of the novelist 
his story of “‘ Roland Cashel,” before 
the close of the publication of which 
in its periodical form Lever had 
quitted the Villa Cima at Como, and 
taken up his abode in the Palazzo 
Ximenes, at Florence. ‘There, in that 
city of flowers, it was his happy for- 
tune to pass the next twenty years of 
a joyous and blithe existence. Nu- 
merous though his writings have 
been, they have been thrown off all of 
them literally currente calamo in the 
intervals of a life that in his own en- 
joyment of it has been all holiday. 
Before the completion of his next 
serial story of “The Daltons,” he 
had, it is true, changed his quarters 
in the capital of Tuscany, where his 
address thenceforth was for many 
years the Palazzo Capponi. Short- 
ly after the termination of the first 
decade ofhis sojourn in Florence, 
moreover, he had been appointed, 
on November 26, 1858, by the late 
Earl of Derby, to the responsible 
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post of H.B.M. Vice-Consul at 
Spezzia. Between Florence and 
Spezzia, where he boated, and swam, 
played whist, and wrote his O’Dow- 
deries ad libitum, life glided by him 
during all the later half of. his resi- 
dence in Tuscany more sunshinily 
and dimpling than the waters of the 
Arno and the Mediterranean, until 
his removal to Trieste in the Feb- 
ruary of 1867, when he was pro- 
moted to the office of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul-General at that 
great outport of the Austrian Empire 
on the north-eastern shores of the 
Adriatic. There on the outskirts of 
that polyglot meeting-place of so 
many different nationalities, this 
light-hearted and keen-witted ob- 
server of his fellow-men had settled 
down seemingly en permanence at 
the Villa Gasteiyer. His life of ex- 
patriation thus during all these years 
past, at Bregenz, at Florence, at 
Spezzia, at Trieste, has among his 
intimate friends here at home been 


regarded askance as something very 


much like banishment. Located in 
the luckiest spots in all Christendom 
for enlarging the range of his ac- 
quaintance, he has been brought by 
circumstances into personal com- 
munication with nearly all the in- 
teresting and agreeable people of his 
generation. For although he has 
inscribed one book simply to the 
oldest friend he has in the world, 
and another to his own children, he 
has more frequently—it might al- 
most be said as a rule—distributed 
these evidence of his cordiality 
among men and women of mark, as 
varied in character as Professor 
Wilson and Maria Edgeworth, as 
Eéthen Kinglake and the late 
Marquess of Normandy, as G. P. R. 
James and Chief Justice Whiteside, 
as Charles Dickens and Lord Lyt- 
ton. Reverting, however, from him- 
self to his writings, we would remark 
that in the story last particularised 
as having been finished shortly after 
his removal from Como to Florence, 
two strangely eccentric creations 
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were introduced among the dramatis 
personae—a dwarf as impossible as 
Quilp, in the person of Herr 
Roeckel, and an Abbe D’Esmonde 
as improbable as the Pere Roden of 
the “Juif Errant.” Written in com- 
panionship with “The Daltons” 
was the imaginary history of the 
soldier of fortune, ‘‘ Maurice Tier- 
nay.” Later on, the indefatigable 
novelist produced in the sameway, by 
instalment, together and yet apart, 
another and far more remarkable 
brace of fictitious narratives—one 
avowedly as his own, the other 
anonymously—the latter under the 
title of the “Confessions of Con 
Cregon ;” the former being the well- 
known story of the “‘ Martins of Cro’ 
Martin.” During the spring of 1865 
both were completed. Doubtless to 
his own secret amusement, the 
anonymous tale about the Irish Gil 
Blas was held up by more than one 
sagacious critic, in invidious com- 
parison with its author’s acknow- 
ledged productions, as the effusion 
of a rival author whose works were 
destined to sweep Charles Lever’s 
altogether out of public considera- 
tion. Yet the “ Martins,” for all 
that, looking back at the two, is in- 
comparably the abler production. A 
three-volumed novel, entitled “‘ For- 
tunes of Glencore,” was the next 
fiction issued from the press by the 
author of “O’Malley.” Its imme-- 
diate successor, appearing in the old 
piecemeal of the day, half Macaire, 
half Law, a rogue of consummate 
genius, by name “ Davenport Dunn.” 
Another and another fiction still, in 
two senses, succeeded. One of 
them, it might be said whimsically, 
was “One of Them.” The next 
described “Sir Jasper Carew,” his 
life and experiences. But especially 
noticeable among all Mr. Lever’s. 
books, as the best of them—and we 
don’t shrink from claiming for it this 
pre-eminence—was the work happi- 
ly brought to a close in the spring of 
1854, the wittiest, drollest, delight-- 
fullest of his choicer masterpieces— 
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“The Dodd Family.” Like “ Hum- 
phrey Clinker,” which is also surely 
ats author's masterpiece, this chef 
@’euvre is in letters. It runs over 
with comicality and worldly wis- 
dom, and pleasantries the most irre- 
sistible and the most exhilarating. 

* Luttrell of Arran,” was finished 
under date Marola la Spezzia; and 
at the same place was completed, 
before-the close of 1862, the clever, 
though sketchy one-volumed tale of 
the Fisherman’s Home, hight 
“ Barrington.” This was the work 
inscribed by Lever to Dickens, 
And it is interesting to note, as a 
sequel to that dedication, that the 
former contributed his two next 
stories, each of them brief, “ A Rent 
in the Cloud,” and “ A Day’s Ride: 
a Life’s Romance,” to the pages of 
* All the Year Round.” At Spezzia, 
too, he contributed largely to 
“Once a Week.” Another minor 


work was dashed off a few years 
afterwards, in a kindred spirit, at the 


request of Anthony Trollope for 
his “St. Paul’s Magazine,” in the 
shape of “ Paul Gosslett’s Con- 
fessions.” Meanwhile Cornelius 
O’Dowd had gaily come to the fore 
in “ Blackwood.” 

Lever has also penned as many 
as four other novels since his com- 
pletion of the last of the stories al- 
ready enumerated—two through the 
double columned pages of Maga, 
“Tony Butler,” and Sir Brooke 
Fossbrooke ”—two in the “ Corn- 
hill,” “The Bramleighs of Bishop’s 
Folly,” and “That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s.” Another had only just fin- 
ished in the last-mentioned periodi- 
cal, a sprightly and thoroughly 
Irish fiction, under the old name of 
“Lord Kilgobbin.” 

The novels of Charles Lever hold 
their place, and they will continue to 
hold it. And he was active and busy 
to the last. The new novel which ap- 
peared from his pen within the 
course of the past few weeks, is rich in 
the same charm as of old—mellowed 
by years of experience indeed, but 
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notimpaired-—the same keen humour, 
the same abounding fun. The de 
dication of that novel—“ Lord Kil- 
gobbin ”—is now before us, and as 
we read its lines—the saddest that 
Charles Lever ever wrote—it is im- 
possible not to be struck by the idea 
that their author was haunted, when 
he penned them, with a melancholy 
and over-true foreboding of a sad 
catastrophe which was, as the event 
has proved, so near at hand. “To 
the memory,” so runs the mournful 
inscription, composed under the in- 
fluence of a profound domestic afflic- 
tion—“ of one whose companionship 
made the happiness of a long life, 
and whose loss has left me helpless, 
I dedicate these volumes, written in 
breaking health and broken spirits, 
The task that was once my joy and 
pride I have lived to find associated 
with my sorrow. It is not, then, 
without a cause I say I hope this 
effort may be my last.” Even thus 
it was to be. The closing page was 
already written, and the ultimate line 
blotted. The finger of death has 
inscribed the word fis upon the 
career of a man who throughout his 
long and unceasingly active life pro- 
vided a rich storehouse of honest and 
healthful literary amusement for his 
age, and for ages to come, who never 
embodied an idea or wrote a para- 
graph which father need fear to place 
in his boy’s hands, or which can be 
construed as conveying one impure 
inuendo, one immodest afterthought. 
This is the great literary glory of the 
man ; this constitutes the best and 
brightest laurel in the wreath which 
we lay upon his tomb. Animal spirits, 
rollicking fun, inexhaustible amuse- 
ment—of these the novels of Lever 
are brimful. But they are absolutely 
without anything which is base in 
itself or lowering in its tendencies, 
The animalism in which he revels is 
the animalism of which we need not 
be ashamed. No youthful mind was 
ever impregnated with a single seed 
of unwholesome appetite or desire 
by the novels of Charles Lever, 
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They are infected by no moral taint. 
Their atmosphere is free indeed and 
controlled. Their hilarity runs high, 
and sometimes boisterous. Their 
heroes are often enough impossible 
and extravagant. Weare introduced 
to noctes cenaque deum not a few, but 
there is nothing that an English 
parent need hesitate to commend to 
the leisure-hour reading of an inquir- 
ing English boy. 

Whatever in the way of that kind 
of life and character which are some- 
times called “ fast” Lever portrayed 
is refined and purified by the artist 
himself. The air is cleared of the 
poison ; the sting is taken from the 
flower. In the devilry of Lever’s 
scenes there may be much that is 
contagious ; there is nothing that is 
noxious. It is a very exceptional 
thing for him to touch at all upon 
topics of a doubtful character ; but 
when he does—witness his novel of 
“Sir Brook Fossbrook”—how pal- 
pable, how intense, how unmitigated 
is his scorn for baseness, cowardice, 
vice. In all these matters Lever’s 
strong sense of manly rectitude is ap- 
parent. There is no doubt on which 
side are his sympathies. He does 
not, as is the fashion with the “ flesh- 
ly school” of muscular novelists, 
palter with iniquity, and while de- 
nouncingz sin in the abstract, revel in 
the highly-coloured passages that to 
the ycuthful mind are the most fatal 
provocatives to sin in the concrete. 
As for his heroes, who does not know 
the infinite series of escapades and 
scrapes through which he conducts 
them? ‘They are in difficulty often ; 
sometimes they are in debt. They 
are always open to fun ; but the fun 
is pure and wholesome. As for the 
debt, it is disposed of by some com- 
fortable windfall ; as for the difficul- 
ties, they are honourably surmount- 
ed. Never in the course of the 
adventures of the most rapid of 
Charles Lever’s heroes are we intro- 
duced to the demi-monde, or the 
heavy air of the bagnio or casino, 
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This freedom from anything like 
vicious influence characterises all 
Lever’s novels, from his earliest to 
his latest. In the more recent of his 
works he has somewhat changed his 
venue: he has transported us from 
the rollicking gaiety of Irish dragoons 
to the mystic regions in which F.O, 
reigns supreme. But the verdict is the 
same. ‘There is the same unfettered 
and unflagging vivacity. Charles 
Lever has died at the age of sixty- 
three, in, to use his own touch- 
ing words, “ broken spirits.” But 
there is no trace of this depres- 
sion in the author. When in health 
Mr. Lever’s animal spirits were 
prodigious ; they were part of his 
temperament and his genius; but 
those who only knew him as the 
best of company, were not aware 
how often the brilliant flow of epi- 
gram and anecdote was followed by 
dreary intervals of despondency, 
and how acutely and tenderly this 
rattling companion and this consum- 
mate entertainer could suffer in the 
lonelier spaces of an existence that 
had its ample share of troubles and 
anxieties. 

Mr. Lever’s illness, though sud- 
den in its termination, was of 
some duration, and although strong 
hopes were entertained of his 
recovery, he himself was despond- 
ent. In a letter to a friend he 
wrote, a few weeks since, “I can- 
not yet say that I am round the 
corner, and, to tell truth, I have so 
little desire of life that my own las- 
situde and low spirits go a good 
way in bearing me down.” On the 
day before his death he appeared 
much better, and although suffering 
from breathlessness, conversed with 
an old friend, who came from Venice 
to see him, with almost his old 
vivacity. He passed away painless- 
ly in his sleep. He had arranged 
the order for his funeral; and by his 
direction he was buried beside the 
remains of his wife. 





Pinpar, the great lyrist of antiquity, 
said, “Man is the dream of a 
shadow.” Partially inverting the 
expression, the old English poet, Sir 
John Davies, touchingly echoes the 
thought :— 

Man’s life is but a dream, nay, less than so, 
A shadow of a dream. 

A bard of the Orient, in imagery 
tinctured with that gorgeous theo- 
sophy for which the Sufi muse is 
memorable, exhorts his reader, 

Though human life be reason’s dream, 

Rouse thine ere morning break it, 

And offer up thy heart to Him, 

Who else unasked will take it. 

Montanus held that God alone is 
fully awake; every other being is 
more or less asleep and dreaming. 

The gifted but unfortunate and 
wretched Poe depicts himself stand- 
ing amidst the roar of a surf-tor- 
mented beach, holding in his hands 
afew golden grains of sand, which 
creep through his fingers into the 
sea. Weeping that he cannot grasp 
them with a tighter clasp, he cries, 

O God ! can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave ? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream ? 

The instances thus cited, of inci- 
dental allusion to human experience 
under the metaphor of a dream, will 
suffice to show how naturally and 
how often such a conception is sug- 
gested to thoughtful persons. And 
surely, if our life de a dream, he is 
wisest who best discerns its dreami- 
ness. 

The most sober and elaborate 
treatment of the theme in this 
aspect, known to us, is in a forcible 
sermon by Bretschneider, called, 
“Ts Life a Dream?” He argues 
that it is, and that it isnot. First, 
it isa dream because it is so decep- 
tive and empty ; but not a dream, in 
that it has truth and earnest mean- 
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ing. Secondly, it is a dream be- 
cause its images vanish so easily 
from memory ; but not a dream, as 
its moral acts can never be oblite- 
rated. Thirdly, it is a dream be- 
cause its weal and its woe so swiftly 
pass into forgetfulness; but not a 
dream, its effect bearing fruit which 
no length of time can destroy. 
Fourthly, it is a dream because its 
fortunes change in such painted 
confusion ; but not a dream, connec- 
tion and order being recognisable 
under it. Bretschneider, from too 
hasty a study of the phenomena of 
dreaming, making it a more shallow 
and accidental affair than it really is, 
exaggerated the four points of dissi- 
milarity. The resemblance of a 
dream to life is deeper and more 
comprehensive than he shows. A 
dream, too, has at bottom its truth 
and earnest, its causative laws, its 
lessons, its order, and often its per- 
manent consequences. Still the 
sermon is full of a beauty and 
strength not unworthy of its gifted 
author. 

The miraculous harmony and per- 
fection of the natural arrangements 
are exhibited quite as wonderfully as 
anywhere else, in the alternation of 
light and darkness, waking -and 
sleeping. Consciousness is only 
possible by contrasts with uncon- 
sciousness. The only conceivable 
way in which any experience can be 
kept freshly enjoyable, is by a series 
of cessations and re-beginnings. A 
steady day without a night would 
soon become intolerable. The vivid- 
ness and beauty of its forms arise 
from their temporary withdrawal, 
and their restoration after absence 
has renewed our appreciation and 
whetted our appetite. It is the very 
basis and law of life that there can 
be no preserved vigour of sensation, 
edge of thought, or joy of exper- 
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ence, except through an alternation 
of respite and return. So profound 
is the necessity, so benignant the 
significance, of night and sleep. 
There are three states of embodied 
being ; full waking, sound sleep, and 
the intermediate stage of dreaming. 
Waiving, as unnecessary, any de- 
scription of the two extreme states, 
let us fix our attention upon the 
mental condition, mixed, of them 
both. Democritus, and the ancient 
atomistic philosophers in general, 
held that all corporeal objects con- 
stantly emit simudacra, intangible 
spectres of themselves, which float 
about at random, and, entering the 
sleeper’s mind, produce dreams. 
Baxter, Swedenborg, and several 
other writers of note, teach that dis- 
embodied spirits, free, immaterial 
intelligences, playing on our faculties 
during the temporary abdication of 
the conscious will, cause the whole 
medley of dreaming. Des Cartes 
and his followers maintain that the 
mind itself is not subject to sleep, 
but is incessantly active. Spirit, 
they affirm, is essential activity, in- 
capable of fatigue or drowse. 


Though thy slumber may be deep, 

Yet thy sfzri# shall not sleep ; 
There are shapes which will not vanish, 
There are thoughts thou canst not banish. 

Deeply buried beneath its opaque 
and sluggish veil of flesh, the soul 
carries on its multifarious operations 
without cessation. Dreaming is when 
by some cause a part of the veil is 
lifted or a momentary perforation, 
made in the mask, so that a glimpse 
of the interior activities shines 
through, and fastens a clew on the 
outer world for waking recollection 
to seize. Hazlitt eloquently asserts 
this theory in his “ Round Table.” 
It is now the popular theory pro- 
pounded by most writers on the 
subject. But it is a hypothesis more 
recondite than is warranted by the 
facts. No proof has yet been ad- 
vanced, reaching to so remote a 
conclusion. That bodies throw off 
ghosts which assail the soul and pro- 
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duce perceptions, is a puerile, though 
interesting device, of the early grop- 
ing of speculation. That guardian 
angels and tempting devils mould 
our sleeping fantasies, is a figment 
of superstition. That the mind 
never rests from its labours, is a 
metaphysical conceit. unsustained 
by adequate authority. We are 
therefore to reject these three 
theories of dreaming, and seek some 
simpler statement more in con- 
sonance with nature and reason. 
Though there is ample evidence 
to demonstrate that we frequently 
dream without retaining any remem- 
brance of the dream, it by no means 
follows that we never sleep without 
dreaming. And, indeed, on all phy- 
siological grounds, the probabilities 
seem irresistible that in a healthy 
and perfect sleep the mind is with- 
out the slightest touch or glimmer 
ofadream. A series of images or 
perceptions may be caused in us by 
outward influences, producing sensa- 
tions, by inward operations, sum- 
moning up édeas, or by the two con- 
joined, constituting a more complex 
mental action, When awake, we 
spontaneously discriminate between 
these two with distinctness, and 
have power in a degree to order 
them at our will. But when we are 
asleep we know no difference be- 
tween external influences and inter- 
nal operations ; then our experience 
is entirely at the mercy of fortuitous 
causes and the law of association, 
In our sleep one faculty or sense 
may act alone, but in our waking 
state they act, as it were, simul- 
taneously, correcting or confirming 
each other. In dreaming, the mind 
for the most part furnishes its own 
material ; in wakefulness, nature con- 
jointly furnishes it. There the action 
is recollection and arrangement ; 
here it is perception and assimila- 
tion. When the sleep is complete 
we do not dream at all. When the 
senses are closed, but the mind par- 
tially wakes, we dream, but retain 
no memory of it. When our sleep 
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is so superficial or disturbed that it 
is accompanied by sensations, how- 
ever fragmentary or vague, traces of 
these sensations left on the brain, 
suggest the associated dream to us 
when we awake, or perhaps long after- 
wards. Such is the most rational 
account, as it has been developed of 
late by several authors. 

There is one curious and difficult 
inquiry to which no satisfactory reply 
has yet been given. It is in regard 
to the horrible phenomenon of night- 
mare. Why is it that our dreams, 
when we sleep in an easy position 
and the organism is in healthy action, 
are beautiful and agreeable; but when 
we sleep in a cramped, oppressive 
attitude, or are suffering from indi- 
gestion, they are invariably of a 
frightful character, full of deformity 
or danger, causing pain and terror ? 
Of this abstruse and interesting pro- 
blem the following solution is suge 
gested—a solution which, it is be- 
lieved, will be acceptable and con- 
clusive to those familiar with the 


ultimate principles of physiological 


and psychological science. Ugly 
and terrible outward phenomena, 
reported in the brain, and there 
interpreted in relation to what the 
the exigencyrequires of the organism, 
produce disturbing and violent re- 
actions in various nerve -centres, 
These reactions, reporting them- 
selves in the brain, are there, by the 
inverse action of the law of associa- 
tion, taken to imply the presence, as 
outward causes, of the ugly and ter- 
rible phenomena of which they had 
before been consequences. If a 
piece of tough beef in the stomach 
causes from within just such a gang- 
lionicperturbation as would be caused 
from without by a murderous deed 
or a fall from a precipice, is it not 
quite natural that the mind, deprived 
of its usual verifying tests, should 
think its subjective interpretation of 
the former an objective experience 
of the latter? : 
The commonest mistake in regard 
to dreams is the belief that they enter 
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the mind from abroad. With fine 
fancy, but fictitious thought, a poet 
says,— 
Sleep is a traitor 
Who fills the poor defenceless eyes with 
blackness, 
That he may let in dreams. 

They are evoked, not introduced. 
When the inner play becomes, as it 
sometimes does, so exciting and 
powerful as to strike the springs of 
volition, and thus move the muscles, 
we have somnambulism, which is a 
dream put into action. Are not 
some men sleep-walkers all their 
days, putting their dreams into ac- 
tions? The essence of a dream, 
then, is that objects and events 
which are only ideally perceived 
within the mind are credited as 
having outward existence. And in 
this innermost essence of the thing, 
in this outermost colour of the phe- 
nomenon, is not our whole life full 
of dream? Pascal impressively asks 
in one of those pregnant para- 
graphs which often fell from his pen, 
“If we were solitary when awake, 
but dreamed in company, and our 
dreams accorded with each other, 
who doubts that we should believe 
matters reversed? In fine, as we 
frequently dream that we dream, 
piling one dream upon another, it is 
quite possible that this life is only a 
dream, on which others are grafted, 
from which we awake at death, and 
during which we have the principles 
of the true and the good as little as 
during natural sleep.” How many 
things, which for the time sway and 
shape us, are limited to our own 
souls, pure idealities destined never 
to be any part of the veritable world! 
It is one of the deep utterances of 
old Heraclitus that “they who are 
awake have a world in common 
among them; but they who sleep 
are retired each to his own private 
world.” Nevertheless, literal and 
large as the truth in this maxim is— 
still with reference to our moral 
experience an inverse statement ; for 
the former cause of it would express 
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a graver truth, and one with a more 
comprehensive inference. Consider 
it thus. Our common waking life 


is like a dream, because in it each 
man lives a special experience within 
aworld specially shaped and coloured 
by his dominant idiosyncrasies. 


Well may sleep present us fictions, 
Since our waking moments teem 
With such fanciful convictions 
As make life itself a dream. 


Since God is infinite, nothing can 
occur beyond Him. All things are 
embraced within His intelligence. 
The universe, then, is His dream. 
How wondrously has glided through 
the Divine thought the solemn and 
many-coloured Dream of History 
since the birth of the earliest man 
unto this hour! Silent, swift, with 
kaleidoscopic changes, the weird, 
embroiled procession of nations, 
peoples, revolutions, trophies, has 
swept on, from the painted savages, 
half-clad in skins of beasts, with 
their war-clubs, their watch-fires, 
their frantic dances and idolatrous 
rites, by nomadic hordes with swarm- 
ing flocks, by slave-crowded cities, 
by Brahminism, Buddhism, Moham- 
medanism, to the peers of France 
and the lords of England in the 
centre of the nineteenth century. 
The somnolent troops of actors and 
events file past and fade upon our 
contemplation, a shadowy vision all 
—a dream. 

Wieland, in a leisure hour, con- 
templating an image of the sleeping 
Endymion, recalled the declaration 
of Cicero, who, in maintaining that 
man is destined for an active life, 
says, ‘‘ Even were we sure to have the 
most delightful dreams of the world, 
we should not covet the sleep of 
Endymion ; on the contrary, the 
condition of a man whom this should 
befall would in our eyes be no better 
than death.” In opposition to this 
view, Wieland, in his meditations, 
was led on from thought to thought, 
until he had written a poem of some 
three hundred and fifty lines, which 
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he called Das Leben ein Traum,— 
(Life, a Dream). 

It commences charmingly with 
the following picture, and an inter- 
rogatory confutation of Cicero’s 
statement:—‘“ How beauteous, rock- 
ed by Diana, Endymion lies here in 
the moonshine! The loveliest dream 
hovers on his cheek. The bliss 
that ravishes his heart, expressed in 
every muscle, seems to give divinity 
to the mortal. Thou, to whom his 
sleep appears as an image of death, 
here see Thyself contradicted To 
be happy—is not that fo Zive ?” 

Human life is dream-like in its 
mystery. In the still haven of sleep, 
says Schubert, the soul rides at 
anchor ; the pilot has left his post, 
the sails are furled, the soft airs of 
memory play through the cordage 
of the brain, and the deep tide of 
desire still heaves with subsiding 
surge in the heart. The scenery 
without, far along the enchanted 
spaces of earth and sky, corresponds 
with the hushed phenomena within, 
throughout the weird chambers of 
the brain. Zhere, while all is 
muffled in the echoless secrecy of 
night, the moon floats up the solemn 
welkin, 

An argent shell, 
Washed from the caves of darkness on a 
swell, 

Here, as the wearied mortal lies 
stretched in refreshing slumber, 
across the soul’s vision sweep, in 
mighty and unheard procession, An- 
dean peaks oversailed by the condor, 
eastern deserts threaded with cara- 
vans, forms of lost friends embalmed 
and transfigured in the long-ago, 
ravishing pictures of hopes fulfilled 
and unimagined worlds. It is for- 
tunate for us, in the dry utilitarianism 
which crowds our days, that one 
realm still preserves its solemn ob- 
scurity, freshly touching us with awe 
and faith whenever we cross its mys- 
sterious environment to contemplate 
the familiar-strange phenomena and 
land of dreams. 

Moving about under the astro- 
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nomic arch of eternity, dim and 
vanishing creatures of a moment, 
surrounded by enigmas which baffle 
while they allure us, how truly may 
it be said, 

We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

Every object we gaze on, from the 
diamond to the sun, from the violet 
to the firmament, is embedded in a 
wonder and swathed with a beauty 
whose secrets inspire our curiosity, 
but mock our science. Rind after 
rind of fact and law our science may 
peel off, but within every problem 
lurks an ultimate core of cause and 
meaning, which the keenest analysis 
must ever halt short of in despair. 
Borne around the zodiac in our 
sphere of circulating light and dark, 
like motes in sunbeam and shade, 
millions of mysteries defy our inves- 
tigation, and millions more elude 
even our sight. 

Human life is like a dream in its 
dim perspective before us, its vague 
fading while present, its brief pas- 
sage by us, and its feeble spectrality 
as it lies behind us. The most 
vividly-painted scenes we pass 
through, the most exciting adven- 
tures we know, the enterprises of 
greatest pith and moment we ever 
engage in, how swiftly they flit by! 
How sadly their parts crumble out 
of proportion, like castles of cloud- 
rack! How soon, losing all their 
interest and importance, they get 
thin and pale as we look back upon 
them! Now our dream goads us to 
a frenzy of terror, or laps us in an 
elysium of bliss. An instant after, not 
the slightest vestige is left of that 
tempestuous fright or that placid 
fruition. A year ago one blooming 
face in our view, was the consum- 
mate rose of all earth’s riches and 
beauty. To-day it is no more to us 
than a faded rose-leaf, which the 

ard blast has snatched and dis- 
dainfully flung away. A dream, a 
dream is our life below ; like shadows 
on the waves we pass and disppear. 
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Ein Traum, ein Traum, ist unser Leben au 
Erden hier: 

Wie Schatten auf den Wogen, schweben 
und schwinden nie. 


But amidst the sorrowful decays of 
our fancied wealth, the sudden dis- 
appearances of our imaginary strong- 
holds, the profound remark of Herder 
should ever be retained in mind: 
“Although the joys of youth are 
dreams, its deeds are no dreams.” 

Life is like a dream, furthermore, 
in its odd and subtile ramification 
of causes and effects. In either 
there is nothing so trivial that the 
most magnificent sequences may not 
follow from it. The rumble of a 
cart is heard in the street—and the 
entire course and accompaniments 
of a battle rage through the dream- 
ers brain. Constantly, in the wak- 
ing experience of society and of the 
individual, the most eccentric, com- 
plicated, almost incredible results 
are the quiet unfolding and easy 
issue of the most natural circum- 
stances and the simplest combina- 
tions. ‘The greasing of a cartridge 
with cow’s fat producing the great 
India revolt, horrifies a hundred na- 
tions and deluges half a continent 
with blood. The cackling of a 
goose saved the capital of the world. 
The eyes of a youth and a maiden 
meet—and their whole destinies are 
changed by a glance. In history, 
the nailing of a paper to a church- 
door by a poor monk dilates to a 
storm which splits Christendom as- 
under and subsides not for cen- 
turies. Both in our dreaming and 
in our waking lives the laws of as- 
sociation and causation are wonder- 
ful beyond all things, inexplicably 
bringing together the farthest objects 
and the nearest, the most trifling af- 
fairs and the most tremendous. 

Life is like a dream in the terrors 
and sufferings it knows. What 
nameless fears, what indescribable 
agonies, shake and tear the soul of 
the sleeper, who yet all the while 
lies safely couched and curtained in 
his home! What height and depth 
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of torture and despair can equal 
those experienced by the dreamer, 
in his futile struggles to shrink from 
an abyss, or to escape from a serpent, 
in his overwhelming powerlessness 
to lift a finger or utter a sound, as he 
gasps paralysed under the slow hor- 
rors of incubus! Oh, what relief 
then to awake, and find that it wasa 
dream! Often under an unhappy 
misapprehension, a groundless an- 
ticipation of calamity, an imaginary 
woe, we suffer more than can be 
told; but in a fortunate hour some 
dawn of light reveals the truth, some 
friendly voice or touch arouses us 
from our painful delusion to the 
cheerful daylight of assured hopes 
and sympathetic fellowships. 

In ancient times dreams were re- 
garded as revelations. That super- 
Stition, in its old, magical sense, has 
been outgrown. But in a natural, 
scientific sense dreams are, in a 
limited degree, revelations. That is 
to say, they indicate something of the 
habits and character of their subjects. 
A man dreamed that he had killed 
Dionysius ; the tyrant, on hearing 
of it, had him executed. Many a 
deep glimpse into the true bent and 
secrets of the soul is afforded by the 
dreams in which—a more mysterious 
Haroun El Raschid—it goes mas- 
querading. Dreams may be called 
the moonlight of light—broken and 
wavering reflections thrown on the 
molten mirror of sleep from the sun 
of waking consciousness. Indeed, 
it is well known that we are apt to 
dream about whatever has intensely 
occupied us previously to sleeping. 
The wheels spontaneously keep on, 
and unconscious cerebration pro- 
ceeds, occasionally lighted into con- 
sciousness and memory by gearing 
into the electric cogs of sensation. 





The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged in dreams the forest-race, 
From Teviot-Stone to Eskdale moor. 
Something, then, may be inferred 

from the nature of a man’s dreams. 
All have their characteristic 
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dreams, in which their spiritual his- 
tories and aims are more or less 
clearly hinted. This truth is ad- 
mirably touched in Mercutio’s de- 
scription of Queen Mab’s nightly 
gallops across the minds of different 
sorts of people. Dreaming is the 
real Agrippa’s mirror, wherein every 
Surrey gazes on his own Geraldine. 
God applauds holy and loving deeds 
with their own echoes. He rewards 
noble purposes in our waking with 
beautiful dreams in our sleep. 

The consideration of the dream of 
life in its moral relations yields two 
conclusions of chief importance. 
The first is, that we should exercise 
as much controlas possible over the 
character of our dreams, to make 
them noble, beautiful, and good, in- 
stead of selfish, hideous, and mean, 
Every man is conscious of the 
power, in a degree, to direct the 
law of association, to dismiss or de- 
tain, to invite or repel desires, 
thoughts, and images. He can 
cherish or trample the brood of 
envy. He can dwell continually 
upon hateful feelings and vile designs, 
or upon generous and _ beneficent 
ones. Every man therefore, should 
strive to discipline his voluntary 
meditations, and sympathies, and 
purposes, with truth and love and 
purity, that all his involuntary mus- 
ings and emotions and feelings shall 
be sweet and kind and fair. There 
is an intimate connection between 
our conscious, deliberative activity, 
and our characteristic, automatic 
activity. The king comes out of his 
dream of buffoonery a king; the 
clown after his dream of royalty is 
still a clown. This impressive les- 
son is taught most skilfully in that 
one of the “Thousand and One 
Nights,” called Abu El Hassan, or, 
the Sleeper Awakened; also by 
Shakespeare in his picture of Chris- 
topher Sly, the drunken tinker, in 
“Taming of the Shrew.” It is an 
instructive fact of history that the 
dreams of people in the Middle 
Ages—when such a fearful faith in 
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devils and witchcraft and hell pre- 
vailed, and when such dire cruelties 
were perpetrated by irresponsible 
tyranny and superstition—were -ge- 
nerally of the most awful character, 
abounding in demoniacal visions. 
Fuseli, is said to have eaten 
raw meat in order to obtain 
splendid dreams, the remembrance 
of which might enkindle his imagi- 
nation while he was painting. Mrs. 
Radcliffe, it is reported, was accus- 
tomed to sup on the most indiges- 
tible substances, that the resulting 
nightmares might suggest terrible 
plots and scenery for her romances. 
Her readers certainly have occasion 
to feel that ‘hey “have supped full 
of horrors.” The lesson is sound, 
though the instance be perverse. 
By every mental act we should 
endeavour to direct the current, 
elevate and purify the character of 
our dreams. If man’s life below be 
a dream, let him at least try to 
dream it well; try, by filling it with 
virtuous acts and divine aspirations, 
to make it a holy and blessed dream. 

The other leading moral of the sub- 
ject is that we should make our life as 
little as possible a fading dream, and 
as much as possible an abidiug truth. 
There are two ways to compass this 
end. First, by carrying our best 
dreams themselves into effect ; not 
letting the tinted visions dissolve 
into air, like cloud-structures ; but 
securing their realisation in the 
granite, marble, ivory, and gold ‘of 
character and conduct, like an archi- 
tect’s plans. “ E’en greatly to have 
dreamed precludes low ends.” Un- 
der the guidance of a determined 
will the fancies and wishes of our 
young days are powerful in forming 
the achievements of manhood. The 
grand desideratum in maturity is not 
to forget, but to realise the tender 
and lofty dreams of the earlier time. 
Before the heat and burden of the 
day are encountered, we indulge ah- 
ticipating hopes ; after the heat and 
burden of the day have passed, we 
indulge fond or painful reminis- 
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cences; but while the heat and 
burden of the day oppress us, we 
are so taken with the trial and task 
that we have little inclination for 
anything else. As Bulwer happily 
says, “ Life is a sleep in which we 
dream most at the commencement 
and close—the middle part absorbs 
us too much for dreams.” It is be- 
cause in the degrading scramble of 
society we so often fail to attain and 
keep the heights our unhampered 
pinions first longed for, that many a 
one, sadly recalling in his later de- 
basement some exquisite vision of 
long ago, exclaims with resistless 
melancholy, “ Ah, sacred and rap- 
turous dream, had I but died in 
thee!” Ever fit and beautiful, 
therefore, to be taken to the heart 
of every man is the solemn adjura- 
tion of Schiller’s Don Carlos : 

O! bid him reverence in his manhood’s 

prime, 

His youth’s bright morning dream. 

The second way of making our 
life a substance, and not a mere 
shadow, is by resolutely displacing 
baseless conceits with decisive de- 
signs, vague reveries with solid 
deeds ; discriminating the illusory 
from the real, so that in all those 
particulars in which life is a 
dream we shall see it as a dream, 
but in all its verities wakefully 
seize it as a verity. There are 
experiences which bring to almost 
all of us a mood of mind where- 
in the world appears nothing 
but a huge dream-temple full of 
fading images and tones. With a 
few this mood is as chronic as it is 
dominant. These persons are so 
unpronounced, so remote from all 
vibrating contact with the world’s 
tangible facts and humanity’s pas- 
sionate enterprises that they glide 
through existence like shadows 
among shadows. They need more 
nervous muscle in their pulp, keener 
blood in their watery veins, more 
electricity in their soporiferous 
thoughts. In the ears of every such 
lethargic visionary the wise herald 
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should scream through a brazen 

trumpet, 

Thou brain-sick dreamer in a world of 
dream, 

Where nothing solid braves the windy 
shock, 

Thy fancy needs to learn, though Jove 

supreme 

Compels the clouds, he sits upon a rock. 

The saying that life is a dream 
should convince us that we are 
awake, and sharpen our wakefulness. 
There is a vast deal of idle sentimen- 
talism, drooping and moaning over 
departed hopes, instead of energeti- 
cally endeavouring to replace them 
with grander ones. Time to the 
faithful man brings so much more 
than it takes away, that he never 
feels these vapid regrets. Each lovely 
illusion vanishes, but to reappear in 
a lovelier shape. 

Dreams, literally speaking, are un- 
healthy products, symptoms of mor- 
bid states. They are not the right 
working, but the impingement and 
jar of the fine machinery of the brain, 
not a part of the soul’s perfect music, 
but a discord. A dream is a passing 
delirium ; delirium is a fixed dream 
overpowering reason. If every fa- 
culty were in a wholly normal con- 
dition, and all were harmoniously 
balanced, and every function were en- 
tirely fulfilled, we should never dream. 
The activities of the day would suf- 
fice ; and no surplusage, defect, or 
irritation, would remain to create 
the disturbance of dreams within our 
dark-covered slumbers. The appli- 
cation of this fact to our waking life 
is immediate, and is not without 
pathos. For what are our choicest 
day-dreams, those dear reveries, 
imaginary schemings, inward scenic 
triumphs—what are they but the 
refuse and resource of the disappoint- 
ed heart ? Its holy anticipations and 
wild longings thwarted in a world 
gone wrong and too harsh and nar- 
row, the hungry but creative soul 
builds its own palace, peoples it from 
affection, and adorns it with glories 
no stranger's eye can see. As we 
are, and as the world is, how many 
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persons lead two lives, one of public 
duty in the routine of business, the 
other of withdrawn romance in the 
heart’s secret home! So we read, 
in the tale artfully elaborated by 
Bulwer, of an enthusiast, who, learn- 
ing to connect and follow through 
his dreams from sleep to sleep, led 
one life of prosaic care and labour in 
the dusty bustle of the days, another 
life of magical splendour and sweet- 
ness in the star-hung silence of the 
nights. 

While we wear this heavy veil of 
flesh, here where every essence of 
truth is hid behind the mask of the 
material creation, all things are full 
of dreaming, from the giant ocean 
murmuring in his sleep, to the stars 
winking slumbrously on their thrones, 
Occasionally, for a little time, we 
arouse from our dreams, and are 
aware of the evanescent ‘delusions, 
and of the everlasting verities con- 
trasted with them ; but earthly tem- 
perament and fate have drugged us 
too deeply, and we soon subside 
into the papaverous and visionary 
realm again. 

Death is the last and completest 
breaker of the spells that bind us, the 
chief arouser of drowsing souls. Mo- 
hammed wrote in the Koran, ‘While 
men live they sleep ; when they die, 
they wake.” But Shakespeare makes 
the deep thoughted Hamlet say,— 
and oh, how many a man in hours 
of lonely struggling with the problem 
of his destiny, has trembled before a 
kindred surmise !— 

But in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come ! 

The melancholy and sceptical, 
but gifted and noble musician, Neu- 
koom, once said inquiringly to the 
learned and pious Bunsen: “ Into 
what dreams may we pass at death ?” 
And when Bunsen answered, “ We 
shall then, I think, awake from 
all dreams,” he shook his head 
and made no response. However 
it may be after death, as long 
as we live it is hardly possible for 
any deep soul to shake off a haunt- 
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ing sense of dreaminess. Above 
every charming landscape of earth 
floats a haze of mystery which seems 
to say to the heart, “It is but a 
dream—it will melt away.” In all 
the entrancements of music, mystic 
overtones are heard breathing sadly 
through each strain, “It is but a 
dream—it will melt away.” In the 
gayest moments of sensual abandon- 
ment, when the thyrsus is bound 
with roses, and the goblet sparkles to 
the edge, and the song rings merrily, 
and all paradise lies uncovered in a 
pair of eyes, ever and anon somberly 
wails the ominous refrain, “ It is but 
a dream—it will melt away. Amid 
this play of illusory shows two things 
are solid and abiding; the will of 
God, and the soul which seizes that 
will. 

A German thinker, who died very 
young, has recorded this maxim ; 
“When we dream that we dream, 
we are nigh waking.” It is true in 
every sense. In dreaming we are 
usually unconscious that we are 
dreaming ; but sometimes we half 
suspect it, and seek to test the fact. 
So all of us have some seasons, 
placid moments in a_ turbulent 
career, lurid spots in a discoloured 
sky, when amidst the studies, vexa- 
tions, delirium of life, we are haunt- 
ed by a dim conviction of their 
vanity and falsehood ; and, for the 
time, we almost free ourselves from 
the delusions that fascinated ; the 
taskmaster that goaded, the dark 
regrets that pained us. At all events 
one thing is sure, namely, that even 
“Tf this life is not a dream,” as the 
marvellous Novalis said, “ it will be- 
come one.” What else can it seem 
when we look back upon it from the 
mighty hereafter ? 

Of that concealed, dreaded, pray- 
ed-for hereafter, dreaming has some- 
thing totellus. For it is of a prophe- 
tic nature, not indeed, with any on- 
eiromantic, but with a psycholo- 
gical significance. “Dreams,” it 
has been strikingly said, “are rudi- 
ments of the great state to come,” 
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when the soul shall be liberated 
into its native kingdom, to lead 
a life no longer sensational, but 
ideal. A dream appears to imply 
the independence of the mind in its 
earthly environment; for in it the 
mind supplies and manages its own 
material without aid from the senses 
or the outward world—an unmuffled 
hint of an immaterial immortality 
for the spirit. All persons dream of 
flying. What is it but a prescience 
of the season to come, when “they 
shall mount as on eagles’ wings, and 
never faint?” when the soul, no 
more clogged by the body, shall be 
its own world and make its own 
world ? 

In extremity, men dream of the 
things they most want and sufferfor; 
the thirsty and hungry of rills and 
banquets ; the prisoner, of freedom ; 
the sick, of health. Surely God in- 
tends the inmost desires of the 
spirit, which is His child, shall be 
satisfied. Can heaven, then, be only 
a mirage? Oh, they will never 
credit this, who recollect the thou- 
sands of godly souls, benefactors, 
saviours, saints, martyrs, heroes, 
triumphant and transfigured ones, all 
of whom in their time, 

While rowing hard against the stream, 

Saw distant gates of Kden gleam, 

And did not dream it was a dream. 

It is related, one knows not how 
truly, that Plato, the starriest intel- 
lect that ever stooped to domicile 
itself in flesh, died in a dream, 
Who would not gladly draw the 
curtain around himself and take his 
departure for the unknown sphere 
accompanied by sublime ideas and 
visions, even as Pythagoras was 
wont to go to sleep with grand 
music? “A dream,” Euripides wrote, 
“is the lesser mysteries of death.” 
Death itself, then, is the last initia- 
tion, when man passes the final 
curtain, and confronts the naked 
truths of being in the very adytum 
of the universe. 

Suddenly opening their eyes, after 
a vivid dream, repeated instances 
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have been known in which persons 
have literally seen the fast-scattered 
imagery of “ retiring terrors and dis- 
solving splendours.” In such cases 
the intense action of the faculties 
produces an objective projection of 
subjective motions, and results in 
what Draper calls cerebral vision, 
in distinction from ocular vision. 
Schopenhauer impressively says, 
“Tn a terrible dream, when our 
suffering reaches the highest pitch, 
it brings that awakening in which all 
the monsters of the night vanish ; so 
in the dream of life it happens— 
when the extremity of anguish com- 
pels it to break up and disappear.” 
Premonishing glimpses, assuring 
hints, of the world to come have 
many a time been afforded in pre- 


cious snatches of deathbed experi- 
ence. Angels have seemed to hover 
before the eyes of the dying one, 
and faint strains from the harps of 
the seraphim echo down to his ears, 
When we start, at last, from the long 
dream of life, how deceptive visions 
will dissipate, shadows flee, every 
evanescent folly be over! Then we 
shall dream no more, but be pure 
realities amid pure realities. Then 
seeing how, from stage to stage of 
being, the plan of the Creator tran- 
scends the hope of the creature, we 
shall learn that— 
Life’s gift outruns our fancies far, 
Aud drowns the dream 


In vaster stream, 
As morning drinks the morning star, 
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ONLY A WEE BIT BAIRN. 


On ty a wee bit bairn, but ’tis bitterly hard to miss 

The tread of her toddling feet, the balm of her loving kiss, 

The grasp of her gentle hand, the touch of her soft warm cheek ; 
Blue eyes beaming with love, that the young tongue could not speak. 
They say she has gone before us, where little children go, 

To dwell in a garden of lilies, in garments white as snow. 

But we envy the angels our treasure, and wish her back once more ; 
Her small sweet face at the window, her laugh at the open door. 


Only a wee bit bairn, with soft blue bonny eyes ; 

Ready to dance with fun, or bright with the light of surprise. 

Hands ever ready for mischief, mouth ever ready for glee ; 

Voice like a cherub, at least so it seemed to her mother and me. 

Seraphs have given her welcome, coaxed her to enter the fold, 

Where lambs that are missing on earth, are gathered and lovingly told. 
But our ears were so used to her bleating, we hear what no others can hear, 
The cry of a lost little child from some distant unseen sphere. 


Only a wee bit bairn, with lamb-like innocent ways, 

But the lilt of her little voice will be heard to the end of our days, 
Blithe as a bee was our babe, and sweet as the flowers in May. 
Now she sleeps under the daisies with which she delighted to play. 
They bid us be patient and faithful, that God brings all things right, 
But we pine for her prattle by day and her dear wee form at night. 
They say she is singing to angels—we want her to sing to us here ; 
Could we tire of such music as hers in little more than a year. 


Only a wee bit bairn, with pinky hands and toes, 

Teeth like the purest of pearls, lips and cheeks like a rose. 

Beautiful glossy hair that curled like the shoots of a vine, 

And bound with a magic clasp her mother’s heart and mine. 

They say she is happy—we feel it ; but think that it hardly can be— 

Torn from her brothers and sisters, her loving mother and me. 

We gaze at the stars above us, and bow to the weight of our load ; 

Perchance the same Hand that has scattered will gather the thorns from 
our road. 


R, C. F. Hannay. 





